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■castes and these again were not water-tight compartments 
distinguished by the interdiction of marriage and even of 
food. By the operation of several causes during the Hindu 
eriod main castes began to subdivide themselves into innu¬ 
merable subcastes not in consequence of any Buddhistic 
influence, but in spite of it, till at last about the end of the 
Hindu period that stupendous structure of caste,; with its 
ealousies and its prejudices, wnth its rigorous restrictions 
an food and marriage w'hich we see today was completed, 
f he natural result was that the people were divided and 
could not and did not offer that united opposition which is 
necessary to successfully resist foreign attempts at 
conquest. 

What then is the message we have to give to our Hindu 
country-men through the pages of this history? It is this:- 
first and foremost conscious efforts must be made to develop 
the sentiment of nationality among the people ofthis coun¬ 
try, overriding all the jealousies and differences created by 
provincial or linguistic separation and even by religion. 
Secondly, we must recognise more acutely our worldly 
duties and responsibilities and systematic efforts must be 
made, especially by those of us w'ho do not eat flesh, to 
develop our physical and mental capacities for fighting. 
And thirdly all subcastes must be obliterated by free inter¬ 
course in food and gradually even in niiirriage, though of 
course it must be admitted that the division of the Hindu 
society into the four main castes or Varnas isin-effaceablp 
and its obliteration should not be* attempted. Evf 
religious revolution in India attempted it and fi 
Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, Aryanism successive!' 
to destroy varpas and so did even Christianity. Each 
not only failed, but eventually succumbed 
influence of ca^e. Subcastes, however, have no s 
in the Hindu Sistras and systematic efforts to oh 
them will be successful, especially because they 
growth of recent times only. 

It remains for us to add a few words with re,i 
the contents and the printing of this volume. It ct 
as stated before, of two books, the first treating of ] 
and his times, and giving the history of India from 
600 to 650* A. D. and the second giving the history 
first set of Hindu kingdoms which rul^ in the wl, 
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India fro itn about 650 to 800 A. D., though in particular 
cases as stated above, the history has been brought down 
to the et id of the Hindu period. At the beginning of each 
chapter' >vc have indicated the materials on which the 
account in that chapter is based. Following the example 
of Sir V.'Smith’s Early History of India we have thrown all 
controversial matter in notes in small type. Further, 
Sanskrit quotations and words have been avoided as far 
ii*s po88i')Ie, translations being usually given. In spelling 
Sanskrit words, the usual rules of transliteration have 
been folowed (except in words like Brahmin which have 
becomethoroughly airglicised) but mistakes have often 
crept iisnch transliteration which the indulgent reader 
will, ii^® hoped, overlook. Lastly, we have thought it 
expediat to give in an appendix certain insc riptions in 
the orinal, which will serve as examples and which may 
be rea'idth interest by those who can read and under¬ 
stand anskrit. An index and a religious map of India 
of the roe of Hiuen Tsang have been added and will 
be fovi useful and interesting. 


PoA City, 
xst 193 *' 


C. V. Vaidya. 
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PREFACE. 


In these volumes it is proposed to give the history in 
detail of India during what may be called the Mediaeval 
Hindu period. The history of India naturall}" falls into 
two main portions, the ancient and the modern. It is 
plain tliat the modern history of India commences from 
the establishment of the Slave Dynasty of Mahomedan 
emperors and is divisible into three periods viz. ( 1 ) the 
Mussulman period from about 1200 A. D. to roughly 1650 
A.D. ( 2 ) the Maratha period from 1650 A.D. to 1818 A.D., 
the date of the fall of the Peshwas and (S') the British 
period from 1818 A.D. down to the present day. The 
ancient history of India also sub-dividcs itself into three 
main periods which maybe called the .Aryan period, the 
Aryo-Buddhistic period and the Hindu period. The Aryan 
period commencing from the most ancient times vsiriously 
considered to go back to from 4001 to 2<JOO B. C. comes 
down to about 300 B. C. ai\d closes with the invasion of 
India by Alexander. Ancient Aryan Ksluitriya kingdoms 
then disappeared aird the Sudra Maurya dynasty of em¬ 
perors was established in India, ushering in the supremacy 
of Buddhism under Asoka. The second period is remark¬ 
able for the alternate triumphs of Buddhism and Aryanism 
politically as well as religiously, and this period may, 
therefore, be called not Bilddhistic but Aryo-Buddhistic. 
It extends from 300 B. C. to 600 A. D. and closes with the 
filial and greatest triumph of Buddhism under Harsha. 
The third period of ancient Indian history which it is 
proposed to treat of in these volumes begins with the fall 
of Buddhism after Harsha and the rise of new Hindu (not 
Aryan) kingdoms in India. Hinduism, as it is to-day, 
was then fmrmed and gathering strength it finally overthrew 
Buddhism by the aid of the revived PurvaMimSmsS philoso¬ 
phy which re-established the supremacy of the Vedas and 
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the Vedic sacrifices. The long prevalence, however, of 
the religion of non-salughter had created sentiments 
among the people too strong to be suppressed; and although 
Buddhism was extinct in India excepting Magadha, that 
sentiment feared its head again in the rising popularity 
of Jainism and Vaishnavism and in the reviving ascen¬ 
dancy of the Uttara MimSmsa philosoph}’ of the Vedanta. 
The first Hindu kingdoms established after the death of 
Harsha about 650 A. D. fell about 800 A. D. both by na¬ 
tural decadence which overtakes kingly dynasties after a 
period of about 150 to 200 years, and b^’ other causes 
which will be presently discussed. About this time, how¬ 
ever, fresh orthodox Hindu kingdoms of Rajputs arose to 
withstiind the first onslaught of the Mahomedan religion 
on India under the Arabs and raised Hinduism to its 
climax. These kingdoms lasted from about 800 A. D. 
to about 1000 A. D. when they fell before the 
second onslaught of Mahomedanism under the Turks of 
Mahmud of Ghazni. He, however, retired from India 
excepting the Panjab and a third set of Hindu kingly 
dynasties ruled in India for about 200 years more and 
these finallj' fell before the third onslaught of Mahome¬ 
danism under Turks and Afgans who now settled in the 
country and established Mahomedan rule in India on a 
permanent footing. The principal Hindu period thus ranges 
from 600 to 1200 A. D. and it may also be called, by refer¬ 
ence to time, the Mediaeval period of Indian history. But 
although in Hindustan, or Northern India, the Hindu period 
thus closed about 1200 A. D. Hindu independent kingdoms 
continued to rule in the Deccan for a hundred years more 
and these fell before the conquering expeditions of 
AUauddin Khilji and his general Malik Kafur in about 1300 
A. D. South India rallied again for the last time and 
reared a strong independent Hindu kingdom viz. that of 
Vijayanagar, and this kingdom, after a brilliant career 
of about 200 years, was finally defeated and completely 
destroyed by the Mahomedan powers of the Deccan at 
the battle of Talikot in 1561 A. D. 

The reader will now see that the history of the 
Mediceval Hindu period which we propose to, write in 
these volumes falls into three sub-periods viz. first from 
647 A. D. the date of Harsha’s death to about 800 A. D. 
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the date of the fall of the empire of the VarmSs of Kanauj, 
second from 800 to 1000 A. D. that is the period of the 
supremacy of the PratihSra emperors of Kanauj and 
third from 1000 A. D. to 1200 A. D. the date of the fall 
of the Gaharwar Rathod emperors of Kanauj. It must be 
mentioned here that during the whole of the Hindu period 
Kanauj was looked upon universally as the capital of 
India just as iii the previous Aryo-Buddhistic period, 
Indian kingdoms looked up to Pstaliputra as the Urbs 
Prima of India. In the Deccan, these three sub-period s 
were distinguished by three Maratha kingly dynasties viz. 
the Chalukyas of Badami, the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed 
and the later Chglukyas of Kalyan, brought on in the rear 
by the Ygdavas of Devagiri from 1200 to 1300 A. D. These 
three sub-divisions of the Hindu period we propose to 
treat of in three separate volumes to which a fourth 
volume may be added dealing with the history of the Deccan 
during the fourteenth century and the history of South 
India down to the final fall of the Hindus of Vijayanagar 
in 1561 A. D. In fact our history may well be described 
as the history of the decline and down-fall of the 
Aryan empire iir India, like the immortal work of 
Gibbon on the decline and fall of the Roman em¬ 
pire ending with the fall of Constantinople in 1453 A. D. 
We have, however, called this work of ours by the more 
modest irame of the history of Medittval Hindu India con¬ 
taining as it does the history of the several Hindu 
independent kingdoms which ruled in India in mediaeval 
times. This first volume contains the history of the first 
set of Hindu kingdoms which ruled in India from about 
650 to 800 A. D. though in particular cases like that of 
Kashmir it has been found advisable to bring the history 
down to the end of the Hindu period i. e. to 1200 A. D. 
We have, however, followed the example of Gibbon in one 
important respect and have given in Book I a detailed 
account of the reign of Harsha which is in a manner the 
basis of this history, and we have also taken a survey of the 
political, social and religious condition of the country in 
the time of that emperor, a condition which furnishes the 
starting point for the subsequent evolution of the Hindu 
people. As the reign of Uie Antonines was the culmi¬ 
nating point of the Roman empire so was the reign of 
Harsha the culminating point of India’s evolution, and 
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curious!}’ enough it will be found from these pages that 
Harsha resembled the two great Roman emperors in many 
and most marked points. And it is interesting to note 
that as reliable materials are available for giving an 
account of the reign of Harsha and the condition of hit. 
times, as were available to Gibbon in writing about the 
age of the Antonines. The records of the travels of Hiuen 
Tsang and the life of Harsha written by the court-poet 
Sana, supply us with two most vivid and detailed pictures 
drawn by eye witnesses, which are invaluable to the his¬ 
torian of ancient India. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
we have in this volume based most of our remarks on the 
observations of these two writers who, it is refreshing to 
find, corroborate each other in the minutest details. 

The momentous question will here be naturally asked— 
a question to which the writer of these pages is expected 
to give a reply—what were the causes which led to the 
decline and down-fall of the Aryans iix India ? They 
had withstood successive invasions by the Greeks, the 
Sakas, the Kushans and the Hiu^s. They had not only 
stubbornly resisted these invasions but freed India 
within a hundred years each time. What is it that made 
them unable to beat back the Arabs who permanently 
enslaved Sind in 712 A. D. and the Turks and the Afglnins 
who finally subjected India to Mahomedan rule in 
1000 and 1200 A. D. ? What was it in the history of 
India from 500 A. D., when approximately the last foreign 
rule of the Huns was overthrown, down to about 1000 A.l). 
that sapped the strength of the Indian people and made 
thqir warriors fall like card-board sepoys before the Turks 
of the Ghaznavide Mahmud ? The historian of India who 
has studied this period of about 500 years of Indian 
liistory is bound to throw light on the solution of this 
momentous question and we proceed to indicate our views 
succinctly in this matter. 

The first and the foremost cause of the fall of the Indo- 
Aryans was the complete ascendancy gained during this 
■period by what may be called the doctrine of the divine 
right of ^ings. During the Aryan period Indian kingdoms 
were looWed upon as belonging to the people. In Aiejmn- 
der’s days there were even some states where there were 
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no kings and which are described by Greek writers as re¬ 
publics. States and even kings were then known by 
the names of the peoples and not by the names of 
kingly families. Gradually during the Aryo-Buddhistic 
period, owing to the recurrence of foreign invasion and 
foreign rule, the people were less consulted in governmental 
concerns, the kingly power gradually became absolute 
and kingship was evcutualh* looked upon as derived not 
from the people but from divine favour. It came to be 
believed that those who had performed severe austerities 
in their previous births became kings in this. During the 
Hindu period, therefore, kingdoms came to be known 
by the names of kingly families or by the names of 
the capitals they ruled. Instead, of the Kurus and the 
Panchalas, the Madras and the Surasenas of the Aryan 
period we find in Hiuen Tsang, the same kingdoms called 
by the names of Thanesar and Kanauj, Jalandhara and 
Mathura. The mass of the people ceased to care who 
ruled them and were in fiict ready to transfer their 
allegiance to any new king or kingly family which 
was strong or fortunate enough to establish his or its 
power. As explained in Chapter VII Book I at length, 
under such view the sentiment of patriotism had no scope 
and in fact did never develop iiT India. The sentiment 
of loyalty alone could flourish and did develop in 
this country. But this system of political philosophy 
conduced to the developmei it of treason also along with 
loyalty and treason has consequently always been 
more in evidence in the history of India than in the 
history of the West. Not only, therefore, did the Indian 
people as a whole never fight against the Mahomedans but 
traitors were alw'ays found ready to serve as instruments 
in the hands of foreign invaders. For Hindu superstition 
looked equally upon foreigners as enjoying divine favour, as 
is illustrated by the history of Sind recorded in this volume. 
Where the feeling of nationality is well-developed 
and strong, not only is there less inclination towards 
treason, but the whole people offer stubborn resistance 
at each point in time and space to foreign conquest 
and make it almost impossible. The case in India during the’ 
Hindu period was exactly the reverse of this. 

The people of India were prevented by another an<J: 
more important reason from offering resistance as a whole- 
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to the Mahomedans. It is our view that oi\e of the three 
or more main causes of the fall of the Indo-Aryans 
was the prevalence of Buddhism in this country. As 
Gibbon has shown that the spread of Christianity was one 
of the causes of the decline of the Roman Empire, aii 
impartial historian of India cannot help declaring that the 
prevalence of Buddhism in India operated in a similar 
manner. Buddhism worked to bring about this downfall 
of Indian kingdoms in more than one iniportant direction. 
The high esteem in which Buddhism held sanyasa and the 
fact that it allowed people of all castes, men and women, 
old and young, to flock to the fold of recluses and pass a 
life of idleness and begging spread among the people a 
sense of carelessness about their political condition and 
worldly prosperity, which materially impaired their 
capacity to offer resistance to foreign invaders. The 
history of the conquest of Sind as described in these pages 
will afford the most lamentable illustration of this 
tendency of Buddhism. Medifeval Hinduism indeed tried 
to eradicate this morbid feeling of the people towards 
sanyasa, but the sentiment was now too deep-rooted in 
the minds of the people and as we shall have to relate in 
our second volume, the greatest philosopher of India 
Sankara had to recognise it and inculcate it as a tenet 
of the new doctrine he preached, although he tried to 
restrict Sanyasa to Brahmins and to males only. The Hin¬ 
duism of modern days does not respect this restriction and 
thousands of Sadhus of all castes, j'oung and old, male 
and female live in temples and Mathas which have 
practically replaced the Sangharamas of the Buddhists so 
vividly described by Hiuen Tsang, and pass their time, not so 
much in devotional prayers as in an unceasing struggle to live 
by begging. Such a philosophy must act prejudicially 
on a people's capacity to resist and it is no wonder 
that the Indo-Aryans fell before the Mahomedans in a 
manner they had never done before. 

The second direction in w'hich the prevalence of Bud¬ 
dhism impaired the capacity of the people to resist was 
the remarkable change which the practice of the principle 
■of AhimsS effected during the Hindu period 
in the food of the people. Like sanySsa, AhimsS too 
.belongs to the old Aryan religion, but Buddhism so com- 
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pletely identified itself with that tenet that Buddhist kings 
in India’s early history often employed their political 
power to prohibit animal food along with animal sacrifice 
ill their kingdoms, MeghavShana of Kashmir and 
ffiladitya of Malwa were two most renowned kings in this 
respect. The latter, as Hiuen Tsang relates, gave strained 
water even to elephants and horses “ lest insects might 
be killed.” The efforts of Emperor Harsha in this direc¬ 
tion were more extensive and more successful and Huien 
Tsang records that animal slaughter and animal food 
ceased throughout the Five Indies. Now there can be no 
question that a nation which adopts and practises absten¬ 
tion from animal food as a high principle deteriorates in 
its capacity to hold its own in the struggle of nations, unless 
special efforts are made to keep up the fighting capacities 
of the people. A non-flesh-eating people cannot possess the 
physical stamina, the mental grip and tenacity, the restless¬ 
ness, and even the ferocity so necessary for success in fight¬ 
ing which, unhappily throughout history, characterizes the 
evolution of the human race. The history of Medieval 
Hindu India establishes the same fact. The Hindu king¬ 
doms again and again gave their adhesion to the old Aryan 
religion of animal sacrifice and again and again the senti¬ 
ment of Ahimsg asserted itself till at last Hinduism accepted 
abstention from animal food as one of its foremost tenets, 
and Hindu India finally fell before Mahomedans as we shall 
have to relate in our third volume. Even now the fight¬ 
ing portions of the people of India, viz. the Rajputs and 
the Sikhs, the Marathas and the Jats, not to speak of the 
outside Gurkhas, are flesh-eating people and these 'in 
modern Indian history have certainly proved their capa¬ 
city for resistance.* 

Now we yield to none in our conviction that AhimsS is 
one of the few highest principles which the Indian Aryans 
in their spiritual progress have evolved. As we have said 
in this volume, there is no example in the history of the 
world of a great people having given up animal food in 
the pursuit of a high spiritual ideal, involving the loss of 
so valuable a possession as political independence. The 


*OfoottrMfl«8h-eatiDg cancot supply the want of martial instinct 
and several flsrii-sating peoples are devoid of military qualities. 
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beneficial influence of Buddhism and Jainism cannot but 
be acknowledged in stopping animal sacrifices in this 
country. And if we cannot sacrifice animals to propitiate 
the deity, we cannot, religiously speaking, partake of animal 
food. The position which Jainism has taken in this respect 
is the o»Uy logical one and Max Muller has properly com¬ 
plimented Indian thinkers on their fearlessness in taking up 
the position at which they logically arrive. It would, there- 
fpre,be both illogical and unspiritual for us to recommend ani¬ 
mal food much more animal sacrifices. The Vedas again do 
not prescribe animal sacrifices only and we can still retain 
our allegience to the Vedas if we make inanimate offerings 
to the Vedic deities in the sacrificial fire. We need not, 
-therefore, recede from the high spiritual position at w'hich 
we in our evolution have arrived. Especially, the Hindus 
including the Sikhs will never countenance the slaughter of 
cows which have been sacred to them even from Vedic 
times and which have become still more sacred in con¬ 
sequence of their association with Shri Krishna. But 
wliat we have to emphasize here is that the people of 
this country have as a matter of history lost their politic al 
independence, to a large extent, because of their havi ng 
given up animal food in obedience to their higher spiri¬ 
tual aspirations. The political danger involved in this 
change of the food of the majority of the people was not 
foreseen and as we shall see in our third volume no con¬ 
scious effort was made to counteract the evil resulting 
from the change. For, as we have said’in the body of the 
book, we believe that even a non-flesheating people can 
hold their own in the struggle of nations, if they are inured to 
-arms and lead an abstemious life. Such unfortunately 
■ceased to be the case during the 12th and 13th centuries, 
and India fell an easy prey to the inroads of the more 
ferocious and sturdy flesh-eating peoples of the north. 

We will lastly refer to the third most important cause 
which impaired the power of the people of India to resist 
foreign conquest as a whole. The ramification of the four 
■main castes or vainas which also took place during the 
Mediaeval Hindu period contributed, in our -view, very 
largely to weaken the power of the people for resistance. 
History shows that at the* beginning of the Hindu period, 
there was not any extensive subdivision of the four maiti 
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HARSHA AND HIS TIMES 

( Circa OOo-OoO A, O. ) 

CHAPTER I 

ACCESSIOK OF HARSHA 

[The broad facts mentioned in these Chapters are of course taken from 
Sir V. Smith’s now standard work on the early history of India. I harot 
however, studied the materials referred to by him in the original and by 
their help and the help of the Harsha-Charita of Bans have tried to 
throw additional light on many incidents in Harsha’s life. On two 
points I have ventured, with some difhdence, to put forward views 
differing from those of Sir Vincent Smith. I have further added a few 
detailed notes embodying discussion on the most controversial points. 
And lastly I have attempted to determine, on data supplied by the 
Harsha-Charita, the exact date of the birth of Harsba. J 

When the seventh century of the Christian era opened 
Prabhauaravardhana of Thanesar was undoubtedly the 
premier king of Northern India. He had defeated and 
humbled the Huns who, notwithstanding their signal de¬ 
feat in the previous century by* the combined forces of 
India led by Yasodharma of Malwa and* Baladitya of 
Magadha, were still a powerful people in the Panjab and 
had their kingdoms at Gandhara or Peshawar and at Sskala 
or Sialkot still in existence* He had defeated the ruling 
.kings of Sind and Gurjara, the chief state in Rajputana, 
and had also conquered the kings ruling in Malwa and 
Gujarat at the close of the sixth century.* In the eastern 
portion of Northern India the Maukharis of Kanauj held 
sway very probably as far east as the Brahmaputra called 
Lauhitya in ancient days and southwards as far as the 

1. See 

i H.C., p. 174. 
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Vindhya range which extends accross India izitoMagadha; 
and they were connected with him by niarr/age, his 
daughter Rajyashri being married to Grahavnrma of Xa- 
nauj. Thus Prabhakaravardhana of Th?u)esar was,in 605 
A. D. by far the most powerful king in Hiinlusran and he 
was well justified in assuming the title of Mahfirajadhiraja 
Paramabhattaraka, whereas his father’' and grandfather- 
were simply Maharajas, as the seal of Harsha found at 
Sonpat shows. 

But within a year’there was a sudden change in the 
fortunes of Prabhakaravardhana though not of his people 
or country. The Huns suddenly invaded the northern 
boundaries of his dominions and hre had time only to send 
his elder son Rajyavardhana to oppose and chastise them. 
The Maukharis of Kanauj also appear to have fought with 
the Huns often, probably in conjunction with the forces of 
Thanesar^; but there was no time to call in their aid. Ra¬ 
jyavardhana, the elder son of Prabhakara, was a youthful 
prince of about nineteen or twenty at this time and must 
probably have been anxious to save his father the trouble 
of proceeding against the Huns in person, which he had 
often done before. Rajyavardhana proceeded with all haste 
towards the Huns of the Panjab, and his younger brother 
Harsha followed him as a matter of exercise and hunted 
in the jungles at the foot of the Himalayas. Rajyavar¬ 
dhana decisively defeated the Huns and drove them away 
and came back in triumph to Thanesar only to find the 
capital immersed in grief by the sudden death of his father. 

1, Gupta inscriptions (No. 52) Corp. Ins. Ind. Vol 111., p. 2.11 

'rrfrrrtcWfpt »?fiTT3r-jpr: n?rTroT-#-3Tri^;nw5-- 

i affsr: <rr*r’it»rfT: 

wftTr3ni%nT-sfRrm<*r?fR5ra5r: *r?i^'r 
gufa rr (f^) Ttar 

2. See Aphsad Inscription of Adityasena to be noted more particularly in a note. The 
words important here are ^ i 

translated as follows ;—“ Breaking up the proudly stcppIniS array o " c!', ,chants b<don^!i|t 
to the Maukhari which had thrown aloft in battle the troops of 11 e ! I iir; ’ {paste 206. ) 
Thus the Maukharis of Kanauj seem to have had fights with the of course of the 

Panjab, imd must be supposed to be allied in these conflicts with he f.rocos of Thanesar 
whose country intervened between Kanauj and the country of the Huns. 
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flarsha had already returned from his hunting trip on 
hearing of his father’s sudden illness and had been by his 
bedside at the time of his death. His mother Yasomati 
with more than Rajput instinct had preceded her husband 
by burning herself on a pyre in spite of the implorations 
of Harsha. Thus, by a sudden turn of the wheel of fortune, 
Rajyavardhana found himself raised to the throne of Tha- 
nesar though rendered inconsolable by the sudden demise 
of both his parents. The Buddhist Rajya thought of re¬ 
tiring in favour of the astounded Harsha; but all such 
ihou^hts were laid aside when just at that moment*a mes- 
sensrer arrived with news of the strangest character. The 
Guptas of Malwa seem to have been the hereditary enemRs 
of the Maukharis of Kanauj.* When news spread abroad, 
and in ancient India, in spite of the absence of railways 
and telegraphs, news always spread very quickly, that 
Prabhakara was dead and that his son Rajya had gone 
on an expedition against the Huns, Deva Gupta of Malwa 
thought it an opportune moment to attack the young king 
Grahavarma of Kanauj. He suddenly marched on that 
city, killed Grahavarma in a surprise attack and taking 
his queen Rajyashri a prisoner, inhumanly confined her 
like an ordinary deliquent, loaded with iron fetters, in a 
prison. He thought himself now strong enough to invade 
the kingdom of Tbanesar itself and commenced his march 
towards its capital, though bis ally and friend Sasanka 
Gupta of Karnasuvarna or Bengal, who had already 
marched to his assistance, had not yet arrived. It is not 
difficult to understand that the Guptas of Bengal like the 
•Guptas of Malwa were smarting under the supremacy of 
the Maukharis of Eanauj, who had supplanted the power 
of the Ifnperial Guptas and established their sway upto 
the Brahmaputra, and were only waiting for an opportu¬ 
nity to wreak their vengeance on them. It is also possible 
to conceive that the two Guptas were leagued against 

1. Ses note on Maukharis. The enmity of ihc Guptas and the Maukharis seems to 
have been hereditary and it is probably this enmity which explains the sudden attdak 
on Kaiiau] by Dv^va Gupta. The Maukharis seem to have jtcncrally had the upperhanc 
as appiaw from C. (Bam.) p. 2S2 

Who Deya Gupta was we will also try to explain in a special note. 
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Thanesar and Kanauj, because the kings of the latter twa 
were now Buddhists. No doubt religious differences, in. 
ancient India, at least in the seventh century, were not 
of much a nimosi ty but still such differences might accen¬ 
tuate political enmities already existing and the kings of 
Bengal and Malwa might have been united in harbouring' 
a wish to run down Grahavarma of Kanauj and Rajyavar- 
dhana of Thanesar who were also both young and inexpe¬ 
rienced at this time. 

Such was the grave news which reached Raj’ya, just 
raised to the throne of Thanesar and not yet rested from 
his fight with the Huns. He was, however, a valiant and 
an undaunted warrior. Setting his grief aside he started: 
immediately, with a view to speedily reach his enemy, 
with a mobile force of 10,000 horse under the command of 
his trusted general, Bhandi, who was his compeer and 
cousin, being a son of his maternal uncle. In spite of 
entreaties he left Harsha his younger brother behind at 
Thanesar both as a matter of convenience and precaution. 
He surprised his enemy Deva Gupta by the suddenness 
of his movement and totally defeated him, the latter being 
probably killed in action. He marched on to the relief of 
Kanauj and met Sasanka of Bengal on the way. The 
wheel of destiny which was evidently working from the 
first in favour of Harsha now had a third turn and engulfed 
Rajya in its working. Sasanka was unequal to face 
R&jya and resolved to rid himself of his enemy by a 
bold stroke of treachery. He offered his submission to 
the youthful king of Thanesar and promised to give his 
daughter in marriage to him in ato neme nt for liis fault' 
Such was the usual Kshatriya fashion tq,Eatch.^uji djffe^r- 
ences between contending kings. Rajyavardhana, straight 
and confiding, without arms and with a few followers only, 
went to the camp of Sasanka and while at a feast was 
treacherously murdered by that unscrupulous king. He,. 


1. The commentator on Harsha-Charita makes this su{|;Mestion which is very likelv 

gsrsTTn w wrvihfr:» H. c., p. 241. 
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then, without attempting to try conclusions with Rajya’s 
army commanded by Bhandi, as suddenly marched back 
from Kanau] to his kingdom as he had marched to it; 
while a Gupta chief who was in charge of the city of 
Kanauj quietly released Rajyashr] from confinement' and 
sent her away, in order probably to divert the attention of 
Bhandi. 

Such were the strange, yet not improbable, circum* 
stances which, within a few months of the year 606 A. D. 
(about May), placed Harsha on the throne of Thanesar 
at the early age of 16 They have been very eloquently 
related by Bana, the most famous prose writer of Sanskrit 
literature, who was Harsha’s contemporary and protegee, 
and they are supported to a considerable extent by the 
account of Hiuen Tsang, the most famous and trustworthy 
travell^^^^of China who was honoured for his Buddhist 
learning and piety by Harsha. Young as he w^as, Harsha 
was a man of extraordinary courage, ability and good 
fortune like his remote successor Akbar who fought his 
first battle at 14, ascended the throne of Dehli a few 
months later and assumed absolute power at 18. Harsha 
resolved ^at once on punishing the dastardly Gupta of 
Bengal and on rescuing the unfortunate queen of Kanauj.^ 
Se " fiaynessed ) his army of elephants, horses and men 
with a view not only to^Qonquer Bengal but the whole 
of India, for he well surniise d that the whole country 
would be arrayed against him, unfriended and inexperi¬ 
enced as he apparently was. To quote the poetic ex¬ 
pression of Bana he therefore asked his foreign secretary 

1 . 

. . . ?r^?foflcq-fwT?r: ii H. C., p. 332. 

2. From the Harsha»Charita some idea may be formed of the probahie and exact 
.ai^e of Harsha. Wc have added a note trying to fix his exact ajlc. But it m^'y be noted 
)iere that Ralya appears from Harsha-Charita to have been three years older than Harsha 
and Harsha about two years older than RaiyashrJ. When Kuniara and MSdhava were 
SiVen to them as companions Kumira is said to be 18 years of ajte. 
iH*Cip. 196). RSjyashrt was married about a year after this and Prabhakara’s death 
miitht have happened a year later. If we take Rajya to be about the same ajie as Kumara 
RIjya seems at this time to be about 19 years of a8e and Harsha about 16 when became 
m the throne of Thanesar. 
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to write to all the kings of India to proffer either battle 
or submission. He started iminediately on this Digvijayti 
or expedition for the conquest of the four quarters. His 
first camp was pitched on the banks of the Sarasvati, 
only a few miles east of Thanesar and the Patel or 
headman of the village came forward to receive his 
king at this first halting place and offered the customary 
nuzzar of a gold coin marked with a bull and specially 
struck anew for the occasion, on the palm of his hand- 
Harsha, while picking up the coin, accidentally let it 
go and it fell on the muddy bank of the Sarasvati im¬ 
printing the soft soil with its impression. Persons present 
stood aghast at this ill omen happening at the very 
outset of his march for Digvijaya, hut Harsha, with un¬ 
daunted courage and wit, remarked that it was a good 
augur as it plainly indicated that the earth would soon 
be stamped with the sign of his sovereignty- To a 
man of such strength and presence of mind no advice 
was needed, yet his minister implored him to guard himself 
against possible treachery giving him a score of examples 
how in past times kings had been murdered by various 
devices by wily persons, both male and female. Thank¬ 
fully accepting his minister’s advice and entrusting his 
kingdom to the proper persons, Harsha set forth on his 
conquering expedition and now marched towards Kanauj, 
He met Bhandi on the way and with tears in his eyes 
heard from him again the story of Eajya’s murder. He 
saw the army of elephants captured from the defeated 
king of Malwa as also the vast treasure secured and 
the family and courtiers of the king all put in chains 
in return for his savage treatment of Rajyashrl. He 
learned, however, from Bhandi that Rajyashri had been 
let off from confinement, that she had taken refuge in 
the lux^les of the Vindhya and that in spite of efforts 
made, her whereabouts were not still ascertained. In 
the impetuosity of his affection for Rajyashrl, Harsha 
bade his army halt on the ba^pks of the Ganges and with a 
select retinue started off hlihself in search of his sister. 
He came by chance to the hermitage of one Divakarmitrm 
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a Buddhist recluse, who turned out to be a close friend 
of his brother-in-law, Grahavarma. From one of his 
disciples he heard that a lady in affliction was going 
to burn herself on a pyre just in the neighbourhood and 
with this man’s aid Harsha reached in time to save the 
queen of Kanauj, who, unable *to bear her calamities, 
was going thus to jmt an end to her life. But the calami¬ 
ties of both the brother and the sister were now at an 
end, and they joyfully went to take leave of Divakaramitra. 
Kajyashri was so impressed with the sanctity and quiet of 
the Ashrama of the Buddhist hermit, her husband’s friend, 
that .she implored her brother to permit her to turn a 
Buddhist nun. But Harsha and Divakaramitra both 
dissuaded her, Harsha prophetically saying that he and 
she would both together take the holy order when their 
life’s business was done. Harsha then returned with his 
sister Rajyashri to bis camp on the bank of the Ganges. 

Here ends the romantic, but not unauthentic story 
of Harsha and Rajyashri given in the Harsha-Charita of 
Bana, who, to the great regret of the historian and the 
general reader, unaccountably leaves off the story in 
the middle. But it is of great help to us in understanding 
the account recorded by Hiuen Tsang. Hiuen Tsang’s 
account has been to my mind misunderstood. It plainly 
seems that that account relates to what happened sub¬ 
sequently at Kanauj and does not relate to what had 
already happened at Thanesar. Harsha probably was the 
sole remnant in the family of the kings of Thanesar, 
and his brother Rajya, young as he was, had left no issue. 
Rajya was probably not even married. * Harsha, therefore, 
became king of Thanesar at once and without any doubt. 
The doubts entertained by Harsha as to whether he should 
be king or not as related by Hiuen Tsang must be referred 
to his doubts as to whether he should be king of Kanauj, 
The whole story becomes intelligible, if we connect these 
doubts with the kingdom of Kanauj. When Harsha and 
Rajyashri reached Kanauj, there must have been some 

1, See H. 0., p. 253, «fl^ i 
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anxious deliberation there as to the disposal of that 
kingdom. From the Harsha-Charita Grahavarma appears 
to have been the eldest son of his father Avantivarma h 
Should Rajyashrl be set aside and consigned to obscurity 
and some younger heir of Avantivarma be raised to the 
throne ? Harsha who Tiad just brought the afflicted 
Rajyashri back from a pyre and a hermitage was un¬ 
willing to do so. He was also unw'illing to sieze the 
kingdom for himself. Grahavarma was a Buddhist and 
presumably Rajyashri also. Harsha, too, owing to his 
great and sudden afflictions in early age had Buddhistic 
inclinations though he was a declared devotee of Shiva.* 
It was thus naturally and perhaps astutely decided, that 
the difficulty should be solved by a reference to the 
Bodhisatva Avalokitesvara whose temple was outside 
the city of Kanauj, and the Bodhisatva solved the difficulty 
in a congenial manner. Rajyashri, it was ordained, should 
rule and Harsha should be her lieutenant. He should not 
ascend the throne nor take the title of the king of Kanauj 
but should style himself only Rajaputra Siladitya. Ac¬ 
cording to the Chinese work, Fang Chih, Harsha hencefor¬ 
ward “ administered the kingdom in conjunction with his 
widowed sister” (page 338, V. Smith’s E. History, 3rd 
edition). To my mind this explanation of the apparent 
hesitation of Harsha is .simple and plain and it also 
explains why after Harsha’s death there was anarchy 
and disorder again in the kingdom of Kanauj as will 
be related hereafter. At this stage it is difficult to under¬ 
stand hbw historians came to confound Thanesar and 
Kanauj ^ and how it is for a moment entertained that 


^, See H. C„ p. 200. 

2. The Bankfchcra inscription of the 9th year of his reign declares Harsha to be 
Parama Mahcsvara still, Bana also relates that when Harsha started on his Digyijaya 
from Thanesar. he first worshipped the god Mahcsvara, sec 
I 1 J*- C. page 273. 

3- Probably the Records mixed up the two kingdoms and hence the misunder*' 
standing. The words in the Records arc : “ The statesmen of KANAUJ, on the advice of 
their leading man Bani invited Harshavardhana, the younger brother of the murdered 
king, to become their sovereign. He seemed unwilling and made excuses. He then 
determined to take the advice of Avalokitevara,” Ac, I think Bana’s account and this 
must be put together and Harsha’s unwillingness to take up the kingdom of Kanauj 
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the nobles of Thanesar hesitated to offer their allegiance 
to Harsha. The nobles of Thanesar, as related by Bana, 
had at once acclaimed him king of Thanesar and it was 
only at Kanauj where he arrived in his conquering ex¬ 
pedition with his widowed beloved sister Rajyashri that 
doubts arose with regard to the succession to the throne of 
that kingdom—doubts which were finally removed as 
aforesaid. Harsha very naturally hereafter gave up re¬ 
sidence at Thanesar and made Kanauj his capital which he 
ruled in conjunction with his sister. Between the two the 
fondest attachment subsisted throughout their reign. Their 
Buddhistic tendencies united them in religious sentiment 
also and it appears that during their long reign nothing 
happened to mar their amicable relations. 


should be explained as above. It is also probable that Vincent Smith's imwillmjgness 
to accept Kanauj as the capital of the Matikhari Grahavarnia has increased the difficulty 
But the fact that the Maukhan's ruled at Kanauj cannot, as shown fn a note, be denied. 
The Imperial Gazetteer, too, under Kanauj unreservedly accepts the theory that the 
Maukharis ruled at Kanauj before Harsha. 

2 



CHAPTER II 


HARSEAS EMPIRE 


With the combined forces of Kanauj and Thanesar, it 
is notj, strange t^at Harsha succeeded in his announced 
resolve lo subjdgaie Hindustan. The augury was already 
good. Kufnlraraja of Kamarupa (Assam) who probably 
was an enemy of Sasanka sent a messenger to offer his 
friendship and to present him with a priceless white um¬ 
brella the sign of universal sovereignty according to 
In^^n Harsha was gratified at this voluntary 

tribute p roff ^redjfriendship from Kumara and accepted 
them most fieartily. He then moved with his army of 
elephants, cavalry and infantry east and west in a con¬ 
tinuous march of conquest, which is said to have lasted 
for about six years and established his empire over the 
kings of Northern India. It may be pointed out here that 
the empire of Harsha was somewhat different from Moslem 
empires. The idea still remained fixed to the Indian mind 
that aChakravarti need not dispossess the subjugated kings 
of their dominions. In this respect modern empires, at 
least in Hindustan, differ from ancient and mediaeval 
^empires. Then it was thought enough if the conquered 
^king offered his submission, promised to pay a nominal 
[yearly tribute and on occasions of ceremony attended 
upon the imperial sovereign. Indeed it was never thought 
allowable to dispossess the native kings of their particular 
kingdoms where they had long ruled and annex them to 
the empire. Harsha’s empire, it must therefore be remem¬ 
bered, was different from the empire of Mahommad Tugh- 
lak or of Aurangzeb or, for that matter, of the British 
which naturally resembles the Mahomedan empires imme¬ 
diately preceding it. In his digvijaya Harsha only exacted 
submission from the various kings of India and allowed 
them to rule their own territories, annexation being re<- 
sorted to only in exceptionable cases. 
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It is to be regretted that no details of this conquest or 
subjugation of Northern India are available. It is not 
even discoverable how Harsha punished Sasanka of Kama- 
suvarna or Bengal called Gauda by Bana in his Harsha- 
Charita for treacherously murdering his brother Rajya* 
Probably he saved himself by another stroke of policy in 
much the same way as he had saved himself from Rajya, 
He wiii> alive and ruling in 619 A. D. in which year a 
vassal king of his gave a village in gift to a Brahmin 
in Ganjam (Ep. Ind, Vol. VI, p. 144). This inscription 
plainly shows that he enjoyed the whole of his kingdom 
^in,cluding those of his vassals intact. This was of course 
dn co nsonan ce with the ideas of empire above described* 
Perhaps Harsha, in his Buddhistic tendencies, extended 
forgiveness to Sasanka and did not exact from him the 
threatened reparation for murder. 

The extent of the empire of Harsha can with tolerable 
certainty be determined. It included probably the whole 
of Northern India exclusive of Sind, the Panjab and 
Kashmir, though even over these kingdoms also he estab¬ 
lished nominal suzerainty, for he appears to have hum¬ 
bled all these three and exacted tribute from them. 

We shall notice the rulers of different kingdoms who 
were contemporaneous with Harsha in the next chapter 
in which we intend to detail the various kingdoms visited 
by the indefatigable Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang. Here 
it will suffice to observe that Harsha subjugated almost the 
whole of Northern India and established a strong and 
well-ordered empire which lasted till his death. He foun¬ 
ded as a memento of his being aChakravarti, a special ej^ 
of his own commencing from 606 A. D. in imitation of 
previous emperors who had founded the Vikrama, the Saka 
and the Gupta eras. Indeed the founding of an era was 
now looked upon as an emblem of empire and Harsha in 
response to this tradition founded his own era in 612 A. D. 
after he had completed his Digvijaya dating from his 
accession in 606 A. D. 

Harsha hereafter attempted to extend his empire to* 
the south of the Nerbudda like Samudra Gupta who hadr 
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led a conquering expedition through Southern India. But 
Southern India remained unconquered owing to the vigi« 
lance and valour of Harsha’s great rival Chalukya Pula- 
kesi II of Maharashtra. His capital appears from in¬ 
scriptions to have been Vatapi or modern Badami but from 
Hiuen Tsang’s description it may have been Nasik also. 
This king, namely, Pulakesi II was very powerful and 
appears to have subjugated the whole of Southern India. 
He came to the throne at about the same time as Harsha 
e., about 608 A. D. and soon extended his sway down to 
the southern coast. The description which the famous 
Chinese traveller gives of him, his army and his people 
deserves to be quoted here in extenso. “The inhabitants 
of Maharashtra) were proud, spirited and warlike ; grateful 
for favours and revengeful for wrongs, self-sacrificing 
towards supplicants in distress and sanguinary to death 
with those who treatjed them insultingly. Their martial 
heroes went to the conflict intoxicated and their war ele¬ 
phants were also made drunk before engagement. Relying 
on the strength of his heroes and elephants the king 
treated neighbouring countries with contempt. The bene^ 
v^ii^t sway of this king reached far and wide and his 
served him with perfect loyalty. The great king 
Siladitya (Harsha) was invading at this time east and 
west and the countries far and near were giving him 
allegiance but Maharashtra refused to become subject to 
him. (Records Vol. II, Watters, page 239.) The Life says, 
“The king always supports several thousand men of valour 
and several hundred savage elephants. These in a drunken 
condition rush against the enemy and without fail put the 
foe to flight. Siladitya Raja in spite of his skill and the 
invariable success of his generals, marching himself at the 
head of his troops could not subjugate him.” (Life of 
-H. T., p. 147.) By a strange thus, India 

was divided at this time into two empires ruled by two 
powerful kings who were a match to each other and who 
came to the throne at about the same time. The dividing 
line of these southern and northern empires was naturally 
the Nerbudda which divides India into two portions 
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differing from each other in many characteristics both 
of country and people. 

Except in a passage which we will notice in a note, 
it is unfortunate that we have not an account from 
Bana with regard to the actual establishment of Harsha’s 
empire or its extent and we have to rely on the single^ 
testimony of Hiuen Tsang. It is from him that we learn, 
that Harsha conquered India during the course of six years 
“during which time neither the men nor the elephants 
were unharnessed,” and that for 35 years more he ruled 
in peace and without any conflict Of course the war with 
Pulakesi II which is placed by Vincent Smith about 
620 A. D. and the war with Ganjam which was waged 
towards the end of his reign have to be excepted. This 
latter war was waged against the people of Gan jam 
or Kangoda about 643 A. D. as has been inferred from 
the Life of Hiuen Tsang, page 159, where it is mentioned 
that “Harsha was just then returning from the subjugation 
of Ganjam.” 

It would be interesting to quote Hiuen Tsang as 
to how Harsha maintained this vast empire. “ Hav¬ 
ing extended his territory he increased his army, bring¬ 
ing the elephant corps up to 60,000 ^nd cavalry to 
1,00,000, and then reigned in peace for 30 (thirty) 
years. He was just in his administration and punc¬ 
tilious in the discharge of his duties. [He forgot sleep 
and food in his devotion to good works.*] He prohibited 
the taking of life under severe penalties and caused the 
use of animal food to cease throughout the five Indies. 
He established travellers’ rests throughout his dominions. 
The neighbouring princes and statesmen who were zealous 
in good works, he called “good friends.” He would not 
converse with those who were of a different character. 
The king made visits of inspection throughout his domi- 


*Wc have however confirmatory epturaphic evidence that Harsha ruled over the 
whole of Northern India. Sec Ind* Ant;, Vol. VI. VHI, p. 828, where Pulakcshi 11 ia- 
describedas 
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nion, not residing long at any place but having temporary 
buildings erected for his residence at each place of 
sojourn'^; but he did not go abroad through the three 
months of the rainy season. The king’s day was divided 
into three periods, of which one was given up to aifairs 
of government, and two were devoted to religious works. 
He was indefatigable and the day was too short for 
him'* (Records, Watters, VoL I, p. 344). With such diligent 
Tiabits of work and such conscientious efforts for the 
cultivation of high morals it is no wonder that Harsha’s 
empire remained iajl;act throughout his long reign and 
prospered to the utmost. He had his own agents or officers 
appointed in different regions to look to the maintenance 
of justicef and his orders, autocratic as they were, were 
for the good of his subjects and were promptly obeyed, 
by prince and peasant. Harsha’s empire thus may well be 
classed, like the reign of Marcus Aurelius to whom he 
may fitly be likened,.^ among the most enlightened and 
happy empires, which have now and then, though rarely 
enough, embellished the history of the world, and stands 
out in brilliant relief from the surrounding chequered back 
ground. 

The death of Harsha is placed by historians in 647 
A. D. on the evidence of reliable Chinese records (see 
V. Smith’s E. H. page 352 3rd edition), Harsha having thus 
ruled for about 41 years. Most probably he left no issue. 
We have strangely enough no mention anywhere as to 
who his wife was and what children he had. He bad 
a daughter no doubt and she was married to the king 
of Valabhi. Had he a son, there would assuredly have been 

This is corroborated by Bana also who describes the sojourn of Harsha at the first 
halting place from Thaneser as follows 

Kce note following giving an extract from H.C. containing 5^3 

sr^TTcyr: i ” 

Marcus Aurelius, Harsha appears to have been an emperor of the highest 
moral nature. From Harsha-Charita, pages 111-113, it appears that he had vowed 
Erahniacharya or constancy to his wedded queen, upheld truth and justice aud forsworn 
wine and flesh. A patron of learned men he himself was a man of great learning and an 
. author. 
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no disturbance after his death, and his son would have 
left some record, wherein as usual his mother’s name 
would have been recited. We are therefore justified in 
surmising that he left no son. This fact indeed may 
have accentuated that intense religious consciousness 
which this unique emperor displayed of the emptiness 
of this world’s riches and greatness, and under the in¬ 
fluence of which he held those magnificent festivals of 
almsgiving every fifth year which have been described 
to us by Hiuen Tsang with such graphic detail, and in 
lyhich, as perhaps no emperor in the history of the 
world did, Harsha gave away all his valuable treasures 
to Buddhist, Brahmin and Jain men of piety and learning, 
begging afterwards even his clothes from his sister Baj- 
yashri. Such was this great Emperor Harsha at once 
munificent, philosophic and brave. 



CHAPTER III 


THE KINGS AND KINGDOMS OF INDIA IN THE 
TIME OF HARSHA 

The detailed information given in the records of the 
>ndefatigable Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang who came to 
India in the beginning of 631 A. D. and who left it about 
the end of 643 A. D. supplies us with a very full account 
of the state of this country during the latter half of the 
reign of Harshe.; an account which is strongly corrobo* 
rated by epigraphic and other evidence available. Hiuen 
Tsang often gives us the names of particular kings and 
also invariably the characteristics of the people touching 
their disposition, religion and history, information which 
is very useful to the student of early Indian history. The 
records and his life composed originally in Chinese have 
been translated by European scholars and are available to 
us in an English garb. These accounts have also been 
subjected to scrutiny by noted researchers like Sir A. Cun¬ 
ningham who has succeeded in identifying most of the 
places and kingdoms mentioned by the Chinese traveller 
and subsequent scholars have added to the information 
thus noted by Sir A. Cunningham in his well-known book 
‘Ancient Geography of India.’ All these scholars have 
thus laid students of India a history under a deep-debt of 
obligation which cannot but be acknowledged at this stage 
when we proceed to summarise this information in a table 
specially prepared for the perusal of the general reader. 
This table gives the name of each kingdom visited by 
Hiuen Tpang in order, the name of the king if any and in 
a third column such valuable information about the people 
and the country as is thought interesting and useful. (See 
Note.) From this evidence anc} from the epigraphic evi¬ 
dence available we shall try in this chapter to describe 
the important kingdoms in India at this time, and the 
kings who ruled them. 
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To commence from the extreme north-west we have 
first to notice the country of Kapisa (Kabul) the king of 
which was a Kshatriya and a Buddhist. Who this king 
was we are unable to ascertain, but he held under subjec¬ 
tion the adjoining kingdoms of Lampak, Nagara and 
Gandhara, all beyond the Indus, The ruling family in 
GSndhara is said by Hiuen Tsang to have been destroyed 
and the country and the capital were in ruins. Probably 
the Huns who ruled in this country in the days of Harsha’s 
father were, after their defeat by him, conquered by Kapisa. 
The next important kingdom mentioned beyond the Indus 
and along the Suvastu (Swat) was Udyana or modern 
Swat, a stronghold of Buddhism even in the days of Hiuen 
Tsang. Crossing the Indus, the third important kingdom 
then was that of Kashmir which held under its sway the 
three minor kingdoms of Taxila, Sinhapura and Urasa. 
The king of Kashmir, at this time, was Durlabhavardhana 
who according to the Rajatarangini inaugurated the Kar- 
kota dynasty in Kashmir. Hiuen Tsang also notices that 
the kings of Kashmir were protected by a dragon. Accord¬ 
ing to Kalhana, this king was a son-in-law of the last king 
of the Gonardiya dynasty, named Baladitya. He is said 
by Kalhana to have come to the throne in 3677 of the 
Laukika era or 601 A. D. and to have ruled for 36 years, 
which makes him a contemporary of Harsha almost from 
beginning to end. The dynasty founded by him was called 
the Karkota dynasty, Karkota being the name of a dragon 
by whose favour he was supposed to have risen to impor¬ 
tance. He established his sway over the northern portion 
of the Panjab as well as certain hill states adjoining Kash¬ 
mir and was thus a powerful king. Probably it was he 
who, in the difficult Himalayas,was made to acknowledge 
the nominal suzerainty of Harsha and compelled to pay 
tribute as mentioned by Bana. The people of Kashmir as 
described by Hiuen Tsang were then exactly what they are 
at present, handsome and fond of learning, but strangely 
enough Hiuen Tsang describes them as deceitful. 

The next country of importance is the one which 
Hiuen Tsang calls Tekka, the former capital of which was 
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-Sakala and a former noted king of which was Mihirakula. 
Both Sakala and Mihirakula are names of note in the 
ancient history of India but'this capital S§,kala was now 
in ruins. The new capital and the name of Tekka have 
not been identified. It is po.ssible to identify Tekka, how¬ 
ever, with the Tak of the Chachnama and the Tak royal 
family enumerated among the 36 royal families of India. 
The Tak according to Todd disappeared from Indian 
history owing to conversion to Mahomedanism in the 
13th century A. D. The Tekka kingdom appears to have 
held extensive sway, as Mulasthanapura (Multan) and 
Parvata are said by Hiuen Tsang to have been subject 
to Tekka in his days. All these countries were not pre¬ 
eminently Buddhist and it may be conjectured that they 
were the places where old Hindu worship then flourished. 
Mihirakula was a persecutor of Buddhists, and at Multan 
there was the famous temple of the Sun worshipped by 
devotees throughout India. Who the Tekka king was, 
it would be most interesting to discover. He was the most 
important king of the Pan jab so to speak, though as his 
country lay between Kashmir and Thanesar, his sub¬ 
ordination to Harsha may be inferred. 

Giving up the order of Hiuen Tsang and going a little 
south-west we find that the next most important kingdom 
was Sind. The capital was beyond the Indus and it 
held under subjection two or three kingdoms to the west 
and south as far as the sea. In fine the kingdom was 
as extensive as the British province of Sind. Its king 
though powerful had been defeated by both Frabhikara 
and Harsha. Who this king was it is somewhat diffi¬ 
cult to determine. He was a Sudra by caste and a 
Buddhist according to Hiuen Tsang. According to the 
Chachanama—a history of the conquest of Sind by the 
Arabs in the next or eighth century,—there ruled in 
Sind before Chacha, the Brahmin king, a race of kings 
whose ancestor was Dewaij and whose last king was Sihasi 
Bai. After SShasi’s death Chacha the Brahmin who 
was his chamberlain seized the throne and married his 
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'widow. When this usurpation took place we can ascertain 
from the Chachanama which states that in the 11th year 
of the Hejira, i. e., in 63^ A. D. the first invasion of 
Sind by Mahomedans took place. “ Chacha was then 
on the throne and 35 years of his reifrn had pa.ssed.” The 
usurpation of Chacha from this statement falls in 597 A.D. 
He ruled forty years, i. e., till 637 A. D. when his brother 
Chandra succeeded him and ruled for 7 years, i. e., till 
644 A. D. Thus in 641 A. D. when Hiuen Tsang visited the 
kingdom of Sind, Chandra must have been on the throne 
and he is said in the Chachanama to have been a Buddhist. 
But he was a Brahmin and hence Hiuen Tsang’s descrip¬ 
tion that he was a Sudra dues not apply. It is not possible 
to suppose that Hiuen Tsang made a mistake. It should 
rather be said that the Chachanama is mistaken, for 
much of it is fanciful and it is more a hearsay history 
for events before the conquest of Sind by the Arabs than the 
evidence of an eye-witness. Moreover if Chandra died in 
644 A. D. his nephew Dahir must be taken to have come to 
throne in 644 A. D. He was the king when Sind was 
conquered by Mahamad Kasim in 712 A. D., a date which 
is certain and reliable. Dahir therefore must thus have 
been on the throne for 68 years, a somewhat long period.. 
What may be surmised is that Sahasi was still on the throne 
of Sind when Hiuen Tsang visited the country in 641 A.D. 
He appears to have been of the Maurya dynasty as the 
ChachanAma represents that the ruler of Chitor was hie 
brother or distant relative. Chitor was not yet in the 
hands of the Sisodias but was ruled by a Maurya family of 
■kings firom whom, as the traditions of the Sisodias declare, 
the kingdom was seized by BappS R&val. The Mautyas 
were of course looked upon as Sudras. It is not improbable 
that branches of the Maurya family sprung from Chandra 
Oupta and Asuka still ruled in. several places in India. 
We would therefore give greater weight to Hiuen Tsang’s 
statement and hold that the king of Sind at this time 
was Sahasi II and he may have been a Buddhist. It is 
also more consistent to suppose that it was Sahasi II 
who was defeated by Harsha and not Chacha who was. 
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a peculiarly fortunate king and who extended his sway 
north, west and south. Chacha is said to have conquered 
Multan and Parvata and made his boundary conterminous 
with that of Kashmir. As Hiuen Tsang states that Multan 
was subject to Tekka and not to Sind when he visited it in 
641 A.D. we may take it as a further argument to hold that 
he visited Sind in the time of Sahasi II. Some place 
the usurpation of Chacha in 631 A.D. (see Sind Gazetteer and 
Gazetteer of Bahawalpur) on the authority of another 
Mahomedan historian, but we vrmst place it sometime 
after Harsha’s death, e., about 648 A.D. Chacha ruled for 
40 years or till 688 and his brother Chandra till 695 and 
his son Dahir must have been on the throne for about 
17 years when he was conquered by Kasim in 712 A. D. 

The divergence between the testimony of Hiuen Tsang 
and Chachanama with regard to the caste of the ruling 
King in Sind leaves us in a doubt as to whether Sahasi II 
was then ruling there or Chandra, brother of Chacha. But 
there is no doubt as to who was then ruling in Valabhi or 
Eastern Kathiawar, the next most important kingdom 
in Northern India. Hiuen Tsang describes the ruler of 
this kingdom very vividly. “He was a Kshatriya by caste 
and a son-in-law of Harsha. His name was Dhruvabhata. 
He was hasty of temper and young but a devout Buddhist.”' 
He is subsequently described as often accompanying 
Harsha on his march and he was present at the great 
alms-giving assemblage held at Prayaga where Hiuen 
Tsang was the presiding priest in 643 A. D. Epigraphical 
evidence is amply corroborative in this connection. The 
ruling family of Valabhi was founded by Senapati Bha- 
tarka, who came from Ayodhya, during the troubles of the 
Huns about the beginning of the sixth century (some place 
this in 485 A. D.). Their grants testify to their history and 
power and they were generally worshippers of Siva though 
Dhruvabhata the son-in-law of Harsha was a Buddhist. 
It was undoubtedly a premier Kshatriya family, for the 
premier Kshatriya family of later Indian history, namely, 
the Sisodiyas of Udaipur derive their descent from this 
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■family of Valabhi. It is therefore pot improbable that 
Harsha gave his daughter in marriage to this king because 
he was a Eshatriya king, as his father had given Bijya- 
shrl in marriage to Grahavarma, another well-known 
Kshatriya king of his days. In fact, then as now, kings 
tried to give their daughters to kings of unquestioned 
Eshatriya lineage for as Sana says (H. C., p. 200) 

“ Among other good qualities 
■of a bridegroom wise men look to good lineage alone. ” 
The next important kingdom was that of Gurjara 
in Bajputana. Its capital was Bhinmal. It was the princi¬ 
pal country of the Gnrjaras ip those dav s. though now 
the country is not Gujarat but Bajputana. “The king was 
a Eshatriya by caste,” according to Hiuen Tsang, and 
a young man celebrated for his wisdom and courage and 
a firm believer in Buddhism.” This king roust have been 
a son of king Vyaghramukha in whose time the noted 
astronomer Brahmagupta in 628 A.D. composed his treatise 
on astronomy. As Hiuen Tsang visited the country about 
■641 A. D., Vyaghramukha's successor must have been 
a young man. Gurjara was defeated by Prabhakara, the 
father of Harsha as stated in the Harsha-Charita, p. 174 

Though its conquest by Harsha in his digmjaya is not men¬ 
tioned, it may be easily presumed. But Hiuen Tsang’s 
description of the king suggests that like Sind and 
Eashmir, Gurjara was nominally subject to the over¬ 
lordship of Harsha. 

There was a Gurjara kingdom to the south of Valabhi 
also. It was very probably founded by an offshoot from 
the Gurjara kingdom in the north. This was the first 
incursion of the Gurjaras into this part of 'the country 
which in later times has always borne their name. The 
kingdom is called Bharukaccha by Hiuen Tsang and itsi 
capital was Bharukaccha or modern Broach on the north 
bank of the Nerbudda at the head of the estuary of that 
river. It derived its wealth from sea-borne trade. The 
^ing who ruled Bharukaccha at this time was Dadda II 
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whose grants found disclose the genealogy of the familjr 
and mention it clearly as a Gurjara family''^. These kings- 
were worshippers of the Sun, a fact which also connects 
them with the original Gurjara kingdom of Bhinmal where- 
there was a well-known temple of the Sun. The tree of 
the family is as follows:—(1) Dadda I who came into 
this part about 528 A. D. and founded the kingdom, 
(2) Jayabhata I, (3) Dadda II, contemporary of Harsha and 
Hiuen Tsang. He was practically an independent king 
though his titles are those of a Mahasamanta. For this 
king Dadda is said to have given refuge to a Valabhi king 
when he was attacked by Harsha. Probably it was Dhruva- 
bhata himself who subsequently became the son-in-law 
of Harsha, but perhaps his father if this invasion happened 
during the early years of Harsha’s reign. 

We next go on to describe the kingdom of Molapo 
or Malwa as described by Hiuen Tsang. “ Its capital ” 
says he “ was on the south-east side of the Mahi river. 
The people were intelligent, of a refined speech and of 
liberal education. Malwa in the south-west and Magadha 
in the north-east were the two countries where learning 
was prized. In this country virtue was esteemed and 
humanity respected.” This flattering description applies 
to ancient Malw’a as a whole, for Malwa throughout Sans¬ 
krit literature bears a high reputation for learning. But 
Molapo must be identified with Western Malwa (as at 
present constituted politically) as the capital is said to 
be near the Mahi river, which is even now a river of Western 
Malwa as well as Gujarat. It may perhaps have been 
Dh&ranagari noted in the next few centuries as the seat of 
the Faram3.ras, the liberal patrons of learning and learned 
men. Dhari. is mentioned in the Jaunpur inscription of 
Isvaravarma (Gupta Ins. Vol. Ill, plate No. 51, p. 230), and 
thus must have been in existence even at that time. What¬ 
ever the capital may have been, this Malwa of Hiuen. 
Tsang owing to the mention of the Mahi is undoubtedly 


&C. (Indian Antiquary. Vol. VII., No. 63); 
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Western Malwa; Eastern Malwa, separated from it by 
the Chambal river, being mentioned by him as Ujjain of 
which we shall speak presently. Who the king of this 
Western Malwa was it does not clearly appear. Hiuen 
Tsang mentions that from the records of this kingdom, 
about sixty years before his arrival, there ruled here a 
Siladitya who was famous for his rare kindness and 
compassion. He was a Buddhist and had a temple of 
Buddha built near his palace. “ This fine work had been 
continued for successive generations without interrup¬ 
tion.” (See Beoords, Watters, Vol. II, p. 242.) The life 
adds, “He would not injure even a fly. He caused the 
water given to the horses and elephants to be strained, 
unless he should destroy the life of a water-insect. He 
impressed on the people of the country to avoid taking 
life. Thus for fifty years he continued on the throne,’ 
p. 148. If this king ruled Western Malwa for fifty years, 
sixty years before Hiuen Tsang’s visit in 640 A. D., he 
must be taken to have come to the throne in 530 A. D. 
or somewhere about it and died in 580. At this time, 
therefore, his grandson or perhaps great-grandson must, 
have been ruling in Western Malwa. Who this Siladitya 
was we shall discuss in a note. 

Next we come to the kingdom called Ujjain from its 
capital. This kingdom was pre-eminently Malwa and 
should have been so called. But Hiuen Tsang coming to 
Western Malwa first and finding it completely Buddhist, 
gave it the name of Malwa and gave to the next kingdom 
which was ruled by a Brahmin and which was not wholly 
Buddhist the name of Ujjain. Ujjain, however, was Malwa 
pre-eminently. It was the same Ujjain as is famous in 
the old Buddhist and Hindu literatures. There is no 
doubt about its identity for Hiuen Tsang reports that 
Asoka in his youth had built outside the city a hell| 
(jail) for the punishment of evil-doers. The ruler of 
the country when Hiuen Tsang visited it was a Brahmin. 
He was perhaps appointed by Harsha or had seized the 
vacant kingdom and had been tolerated h7 him. Of the 
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Gupta family which appears to have ruled here lui the 
beginning of Harsha’s • reign we -shall 'speak in a note. 
It may be stated that the Gupta emperors of PStali- 
putra and Ayodhya conquered Malwa and TJjjain about 
400 A. D., under Chandra Gupta II. His successors ruled 
Malwa as well as Kathiawar and Gujarat as their coins 
testify. With Skanda Gupta the regular Gupta line 
ceased. It was overthrown as is well-known by the Huns. 
A Budha Gupta, however, ruled between the Jumna and 
the Nerbudda about 480-500 A.D. as appears from the Eran 
inscription and also from his coins. Other branches of 
the Guptas founded by Gupta chiefs must have established 
themselves in the several provinces of their empire and 
we may take it that the family mentioned in the Aphsad 
plate ruled in Malwa at Ujjain until Deva Gupta the 
Contemporary of Eajya was killed in the battle with 
him and the kingdom was seized by Harsha in 606 A. D. 
After that date and between 640 A. D. a Brahmin king 
may have set himself up or been appointed in Malwa. 

After theSfall of the Gupta power and ofjBuuha Gupta, 
who ruled between the Jumna and the Nerbudda, other 
kingdoms might have been formed in this part of the coun« 
try besides Malwa’or Ujjainand HiuenTsang mentions two. 
namely, Chichito or Zajoti in what is now Bundelkhand 
the capital being probably at Eran and Mabesvarapura 
which has been identified by many with Gwalior (or per¬ 
haps Narwar). All these three kingdoms go by the name 
of their capitals and were ruled by Brahmin kings who 
may well be originally only Gupta governors subsequently 
assuming kingly status.* 

We have thus far noticed the'limportant kingdoms in 
the west and south of the empire of Harsha and mentioned 
the names and -other [particulars of the kings who ruled 
them. They were, to repeat, the kingdoms of Kabul* 


1. The kinfi in Chichito mij^bt] have'been a descendant of the Brahmin kinit San« 
kshobha of the Parivrajaka family whose inscription lis Miven at 25 in the Corp, Ins,, Vol. 
in, p. 115, or he may have been a descendant of Dhyanavishu whose inscription has 
tieen found at Kran. 
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Kashmir, Tekka (Panjab), Sind, Valahhi, Gurjara, Broach, 
Malwa, Ujjain, Bundelkhand and Gwalior. Durlabhavar- 
dbana ruled in Kashmir and S&hasi II in Sind. At Valabhi 
the premier Kshatriya king Dhruvabhata ruled and he was 
the son-in-law of Harsha- In Gurjara north or Bajputana 
and in Gurjara south or Broach ruled two Kshatriya 
kings, viz., a sou of Vyaghramukha and Dadda II, respec¬ 
tively. In what is Central India as constituted at present 
three kingdoms, named Ujjain! Zajoti, and Mahesvarapura; 
besides Molapo or Western Malwa, were ruled by three 
Brahmin kings. All these were probably actually inclu- 
ued in Harsha's empire and Valabhi and Broach were 
practically so, while Gurjara, Sind, Kashmir and Tekka 
were nominally under Harsha’s suzerainty. In Molapo, 
which was also practically under the rule of Harsha, a 
grandson of a Siladitya ruled with certainty. 

Before going on to describe the kingdoms of Mid-India 
we must notice a small kingdom not visited by Hiuen 
Tsang, the ruler of which in the beginning of the next or 
8th century laid the foundation of the Mewad kingdom so 
noted in modern history for its great heroism and its cons¬ 
tancy to Eajput traditions, This was the small kingdom 
of Eder in the south-west of Mewad, founded by a son of 
C-uhaditya of the Valabhi family of Kshatriyas, in the 
middle of the sixth century. At this time, i. e., in the first 
half of the seventh century, the ruler in this family 
was named Nagaditya Siladitya who is mentioned in an 
inscription dated 646 A. D. (see Bajputana Gazetteer, 
Mewad Agency, Vol. II) In this family is said to 
have been born Bappa Bawal who in the beginning 
of the 8th century seized Chitod and inaugurated the 
Mewad family of Bajputs as we shall have to relate here¬ 
after. The origin of the Mewad family thus traced to the 
Valabhi kings is doubted by many historians, for reasons 
which we shall have to discuss in our second volume. 

We now come to Mid-India or what is practically 
the present United Provinces. The valley of the Ganges 
and the Jumna has been the seat of Indo-Aryan oivili- 
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zation from ancient times. Indo-Aryan mental and 
physical power was developed here and from here the 
Aryans dominated so to speak Northern India or Hindus¬ 
tan as it is usually called. This part in ancient times was 
called the Madhya Desa from which Sri Krishna says in the 
Mahabbarata (SabhS parva) “the Yadavas were so sorry to 
be ousted and whither they pined so vehemently to return.” 
The same name continued down to the time of Hiuen 
Tsang who also calls it Mid-^ndia and Yarahamihira also 
makes this part the central division of India. The climate 
of this part of the country is or rather was remarkably 
dry and healthy in those days, when it was not out up by 
numerous canals taken out from the Jumna and the 
Ganges, which while they have added to the fertility of 
the land and insured it against famine, have created a 
malarial climate and detracted much from its salubrity. 
The country then was and still is very fertile and hence 
numerous peoples or kingdoms flourished in this very 
compact territory and rose to pre-eminence in ancient 
times. The principal kingdoms here at this time were 
Thanesar and Kanauj both ruled by one and the same 
king Harsha. These two kingdoms were in fact the ancient 
Kuru and Panchala kingdoms united again as they once 
were under Janamejaya and the combination was natur¬ 
ally so powerful that Harsha like Janamejaya easily 
became the emperor of Hindustan. As Harsha usually 
lived at Kanauj that city now rose to the importance, and 
assumed the status, of the capital of India. This status it 
retained throughout the mediaeval period of Indian history 
of which we are treating. It had already risen into some 
importance during the days of the Maukhari kings Isana, 
Sarva and Avantivarma who ruled there during the latter 
half of the sixth century and who established overlordship 
over the eastern portion of the Gangetic valley, while the 
Vardhanas of Thanesar established overlordship over the 
western. The union of Thanesar and Kanauj at once raised 
Kanauj^ to the position of the capital of India now lost 

Kanauj is now a mere Tahsil or Taluka town in the Farukhabad District, U. P* and 
nothin It but debris remains to attest its former greatness. 
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completely by Pstaliputra. The latter city when Hiuen 
Tsang visited it was in ruins and almost deserted. It 
had finished its rdle. Chandragupta Maurya had raised it 
to the position of the capital of India and Asoka had con¬ 
firmed it. Subsequent dynasties of emperors down to the 
Guptas respected that position, but when the Guptas moved 
out of it for the first time to Ayodhya for a sort of change, 
its decline began, and when Harsha established the court 
of his empire at Kanauj, that position was finally lost 
by it after having thus retained it for about 800 years, i. e. 
from300 B.C. to 500 A.D. Kanauj remained the acknowledged 
capital of India during the rest of the period of the early 
history of India. Delhi was almost a village at this time. 
It had shone once only during the brief reign of the Panda- 
vas in the beginning of Indian history and had then retired 
into shade. It came into view again in the 10th century A.D. 
with Anangapala who claimed to be a descendant of the 
Pandavas but remained inferior to Kanauj till the 12th 
century when it threw Kanauj into shade with the victory 
of Prithviraja over Jayachand. The Mahomedans who 
finally conquered Prithviraja made Delhi the chief seat of 
their rule and Delhi has since remained the capital of the 
Indian empire down to this day. 

This short account of the shifting of the centre of 
political gravity westward along the Gangetic valley from 
Pataliputra to Kanauj and from Kanauj to Delhi will be 
found interesting. In the interval between 600 and 1200 
A. D., Kanauj was the accepted capital of India as Arab 
historians of this time also testify; for when they speak 
of the capital of Hind they always refer to Kanauj. The 
halo of the empire of Harsha hovered long over the city 
and induced each successive aspirant to imperial power 
to establish his dynasty there during this period as had 
happened at Pstaliputra during the centuries preceding and 
as happened at Delhi during the centuries following. The 
city of Kanauj consequently acquired grandeur and accu¬ 
mulated riches commensurate with its dignity. It was at 
the height of its splendour in the time of Mahmud of 
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•Ghazni, who himself observed that it could justly boast to 
have no equal and that it was full of palaces and temples 
built of marble. Even when Hiuen Tsang visited it, it 
was already a great city. It was, says he, five miles long 
and one mile broad, was very strongly defended and had 
lofty structures everywhere. “There were beautiful gar¬ 
dens and tanks of clear water and in it were collected 
rarities from strange lands.” Kanauj was so grand in the 
8th century that the Chachanama uses (Trans, p. 52) “You 
want Kanauj” as a proverb meaning you want the im¬ 
possible. 


In this city reigned Harsha the patron of Bana and 
Hiuen Tsang. Thanesar or Srikantha as the country is 
called by Bana, and Kanauj were kingdoms directly under 
Harsha. Hiuen Tsang mentions many kingdoms in the 
Gangetic valley besides these two and most of them also 
must have been directly under Harsha’s rule. Pariyatraj 
or modern Alwar was however under a king of the Vaisya 
caste as also Srughna (about Hardwar) and Matipura 
where a Sudra king ruled, and Brahmapura or modern 
Garhwal. But Ahicchatra and Pilosana, Sankasya and 
Ayodhya, Allahabad and Kausambi where no kings are 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang were probably under the direct 
45way of Harsha. Along the foot of the Himalayas were 
small kingdoms like Sravasti and Kapilvastu, Ramagrama 
and Kusinagara where petty chiefs ruled. These places 
were places of Buddhist worship and hence kept up some 
population; otherwise strangely enough the country was 
desolate. Many cultivable and fertile parts of India were 
indeed in ancient times under jungles which have been 
cleared only under the British rule. Civilization and 
prosperity followed in ancient days the course of the 
Ganges and the Jumna, and away from them were jungles 
infested by elephants. The incessant internecine fights 
between opposing kings prevented the growth of overflow¬ 
ing population and the means of communication being 
limited, the export of grain from India must then have 
been almost nil. Hence the need for extension of cultiva- 
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tion was not felt and it is no wonder that even the empire 
of Harsha was bordered, so to speak, on both sides by wide 
fringes of jungles along the Himalayas on the north and 
the Vindhyas on the south. These jungles provided the 
immense number of elephants required for the armies of 
contending kings. Considering this state of the country, 
therefore, we need not be surprised that there were 60,000 
elephants in the army of the emperor Harsha alone, while 
there must have been thousands more in those of other 
kings. 

We will now proceed to describe the kingdoms to 
the east of Mid-India, or in what are now the provinces of 
Behar and Bengal. The first kingdom to notice was that 
of Magadha. Hiuen Tsang relates that before his time 
a king named Purnavarma who was supposed to be a de¬ 
scendant of Asoka ruled in Magadha where he had rebuilt 
the wall round the Bodhi tree which had been thrown 
down by Sasanka king of Karnasuvarna. Magadha was 
the chief place of Buddhist worship. It contained the 
Bodhi tree and Buddha’s footprint stone. Besides, the 
Nalanda monastery, the chief seat of Buddhist learning 
was in Magadha. Beyond Magadha were Hiranyaparvata 
or Monghyr and Champa or Bhagalpur, Kajugal or Raj-^ 
mahal and Faundravardhana or Rangpur ruled by kings, 
of whom we have no information. Beyond was Kamarupa 
or Assam which was ruled at this time by Bhaskaravarma 
whose other name was KumSra. He was a friend and 
ally of Harsha from the first as we have already described. 
Strangely enough the accounts of this king given by 
Hiuen Tsang and B£na, two contemporary witnesses 
agree almost to the last detail. At page 186 of the Re¬ 
cords, Vol. II, (Watters) we read, “The reigning king who 
was a Brahmin by caste and a descendant of Narayana 
Deva was named Bhaskaravarma, his other name was 
Kumara. The sovereignty had been transmitted in the 
family for 1,000 generations. His Majesty was a lover 
of learning. Men of ability came from afar to study here. 
The king though not a Buddhist respected accomplished. 
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Sramanas,” Bana at psige 294, H, C., says.— 

^tr »n[^ »iiTi I 

SPif^ 5[^ qmt 3^ 

%lcra 4 "i: Jrm JTIKrarf^^ 3% 1 qw ?PR: 

fsiR: Although the name Bhaskaravarma sounds as 

that of a Kshatriya his being a Brahmin as mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsang may be accepted to be correct. Brahmins 
who followed the Kshatriya profession often took a 
Kshatriya name and those who followed Vaisya professions 
took a Vaisya name. The fame of Assam for learning 
continued for some centuries more down to the days of 
Sankara. The legendary origin of the family is, of course, 
unhistorical, but that it was a long>continued family 
may be believed as Assam, being out of the way, must 
have remained undisturbed by the ambitions of con¬ 
quering heroes. We shall have to speak of this Kumara 
again as we have spoken of him before. 

We now come to the three kingdoms into which 
Bengal proper was then divided, namely, Karnasuvariia 
(Murshidabad), Samatata (Eastern Bengal) and Tamralipti 
(Midnapur). These were prosperous countries even in 
Hiuen Tseng’s time. The king in Karnasuvarna before 
Hiuen Tsang visited it was Sa^anka or Narendragupta 
already mentioned as the man who treacherously murdered 
Rajyavardhana and was a persecutor of Buddhism. Pro¬ 
bably he was pardoned by Harsha, as he is shown by 
a Oanjam inscription to be alive and reigning in 619 
A. D. But after his death his kingdom seems to have 
been given to the Kumararaja of Assam. For an undated 
inscription of Bhaskaravarma, published in the Dacca 
Review 1913 (noted by V. Smith), was issued from Karna¬ 
suvarna. Hiuen Tsang does not mention the king ruling 
in Karnasuvarna when he visited it; but the above 
surmise is supportable also from the statement of Bana, 
that Harsha anointed Kumararaja a king (a??! 

H. C., p. 139). In Samatata or Eastern Bengal 
a Brahmin family niled to which belonged a great Bud¬ 
dhist saint visited by Hiuen Tsang. No particulars of the 
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king at Tamralipti are mentioned. All these kingdoms 
were, of course, subordinate to Harsha. It is to be noticed 
that Hiuen Tsang does not asssign the name of Gauda 
■to any of these kingdoms, though the king of Karnasuvarna, 
Sasanka, is described by Baiia as the king of Gauda. 
Gauda is a noted name in Sanskrit literature for the learned 
men of Gauda have always maintained a peculiar style 
and school of thought of their own. Probably the name 
Gauda applied to ail these three kingdoms, as also the 
name Vanga which is still more ancient and which is 
not noted by Hiuen Tsang. 

Lastly in Northern India and in subordination to 
Harsha we have to mention the kingdom of Odra or Orissa 
and the kingdom of Kongadu or Ganjam along the coast 
of the Bay of Bengal. These were Indo-Aryan kingdoms 
on the border of the Dravidian Kalinga kingdom to the 
south. With Kongadu Hiuen Tsang notices the change 
in language. (Curiously enough their written language 
was the same as that of India.) With Kalinga the change 
in the language was complete. “In talk and manners they 
differed from Mid>India'’ (Watters, Vol. II, p, 198). The 
kings in these two countries are not mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsang, nor can we find them out with certainty. Ac¬ 
cording to the palm leaf chronicles of the temple of 
Jagannath in Cuttuck, Orissa was under the Kesari 
dynasty from the 7th to the 12th Century A. D., but it 
is probable that that dynasty established itself there after 
the time of Harsha. (See Cuttuck Gazetteer.) 

This completes the list of important kingdoms^ in 
Northern India which constituted the empire of Harsha. 
As we have already remarked, contemporaneous with 
this northern empire of Harsha, there was at this 
time the southern empire of SatySsraya Fulakeiiin II 
of Maharashtra, which included all the kingdoms in the 
Deccan and South India. These kingdoms were, most of 
them, visited by Hiuen Tsang and have been described by 

* Nepal is omitted as at this time, it was subordinate to Tibet and it docs not clearly 
appear that it was subordinate to Harsha. 
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him. They were Kalinga or Rajamahendri, Eosala or 
Raipur, Andhra or Warangal, Dhanakakata or Vengi, 
Chola or Nellore, Dravida or KancjhI, Malayakuta 
or Madura, Konkanapura or part of Mysore and northern 
part of the western coast (the capital being probably 
Banavasi above the Ghats) and lasty Maharashtra with its 
capital at Badami, whose king Pulakesin appears to have 
subdued all the other kingdoms noted above, (see Aihole 
and other inscriptions.) The Pallavas ruled in Kanchi or 
Chola and Dravida, their king at this time being Nara- 
sinha Varman. In Malayakuta or Pandya country (Madura 
and Tinnevelly) ruled the line of kings, called the PSndyas 
who like the kings of Assam, ruled therefrom of old. In 
Vengi was Vishnu Vardhana, brother of Satyasraya Pula¬ 
kesin. Who the king of Banavasi was we cannot discover. 
Probably a prince of the Kadamba family ruled there. 
These kingdoms of the south were all tributaries of and 
subordinate to the empire of Pulakesin II who conquered 
them between about 610 and 620 A. D. By a strange coin¬ 
cidence this southern empire of Pulakesin which came into 
being at about the same time as that of Harsha in the 
north, also came to an end like its northern rival about 
the middle of the 7th century, Narsinha Varman of Kanchi 
conquering and devastating Badami. 



NOTES. 

1— The Maukharis of Kanal.t. 


Corp. Ins. Vol. Ill, Asirgad Seal, No. 47 (page 219), gives us a seal 
inscriptiou of Sarvavarma and this contains, in my view, the genealogy^ 
of the kings of Kanauj. Unfortunately in these records the recorders never 
trouble themselves to mention the kingdom where the particular kings 
ruled. Perhaps they omit the name of the kingdom because they think 
it so well known, but this omission causes us at this distance of time 
a great deal of doubt and difficulty. It is from the Harsha-Charita 
that we know that the Maukharis ruled in Kanauj; for Grahavarma 
came from there and was killed there and Rajyashri was also imprisoned 
there. This seal gives the following genealogy:—1. Mahardja 
Harivarma; 2. Maharaja Adityavarma; 3 Maharaja Isvaravarma, born 
of Harsha Gupta; 4. Maharajadhiruja Isanavarma, born of Upagupta; 
5. Fararna Mohekvara Maharajudhiraja Sarvavarin5 Maukhari. This 
line of the seal may be continued by the help of the Aphsad inscription 
of the later Guptas (p- 203, Corp. Ins., Vol. Ill); 6. SusthitavarmS, and by 
the aid of the Deo Barnak inscription (p. 217 ditto); 7 AvantivarmS. 
This Deo Barnak inscription is of one Jivita Gupta and mentions the 
contirniation of the grant of the village of Varunikd (now Deo Barnak), 
a village about 25 miles south-west of Arrah, the chief town of the 
Shahabad district of Bengal to a sun-worshipper, first made by bSlSditya 
and subsequently confirmed by SarvavarmS and again by AvantivarmS 
both styled Paramesvara. These two are evidently the kings of the 
Maukhari line of Kanauj. We may by the help of these inscriptions# 
give the Maukhari line of kings with the Gupta line as follows;— 


The Maukharis. 

1. HarivannS 

2. Adityavarma, married 

Harsha Gupta. 

3. Isvaravarma, married 

Upagupta. 

4. Isanavarma 

5. Sarvavarma Maukhari. 

6. Susthitavarma. 

7. Avantivarma 

8. Grahavarma. 


The Guptas. 

1. Krishna Gupta. 

2. Harsha Gupta. 

3. Jivita Gupta. 

4. Kumara Gupta, fought 

with Isanvarama. 

5. Damodara Gupta, killed in 

fight with Maukhari. 

6. Mahasena Gupta, fought 

with Susthita. 


7. MSdhava Gupta. 

Tliree generations of the Guptas Kumara, DSmodara and MahSsena 
j.io explicitly said in the Aphsad inscription to *have fought with three 
5 
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generations of tlie Mankharis, Isana, Sarva and Susthita; the first two 
names of which we find 3n the Ashirgad seal inscription of Sarva also. 
Adityavarma is said, in the seal, to have married Harsha HuptS, 
and she appears to have been a sister of the contemporaneous Harsha 
Gupta. Mahasena Gupta must be taken to have lived long or Susthita 
to have a short reign, henoe his generation covers two of the Varmas 
which is not improbable. GrahavarmS and M5dhava Gupta, son of 
Mahasena being contem])oraneous with and almost of the same age as 
Harsha. 

It is possible to deduceafewsalient facts about the history of this line 
of Maukhari kings from these three records, namely the Aphsad inscrip¬ 
tion, the Ashirgad seal and the Deo Barnak inscription (Corp. Ins., Vol. 
Ill, Nos. 42,47 and 46). In the first place this line of kings became 
povrerful in the days ot Isanavarma w'ho for the first time is called 
Maharajadhiraja, the three before him being called Maharajas only in 
the Ashirgad seal. Tlie seal assigns the title Maukhari for the first time 
to his son Sarvavarniil. In the Aphsad inscription also w^hile his father 
Isanavarma is mentioiied by name, his son is called by the simple name 
of the Maukhari. Thus Sarvavarma appears to have been a greater 
king than his father and he and probably his father also fought with the 
Huns. His dominions or rather overlordship extended south upto 
Ashirad where his seal was discovered and also etist as far as Bengal 
where as stated in the Deo Barnak inscription he confirmed a grant 
given by BSlSditya of Magadha to a sun-temple which indicates that 
the dominion of Baladitya’s successors had been substituted by that of 
SarvavarmS of Kanauj. The same grant was confirmed by the grandson of 
Sarvavarma named Avantivarma, the father of Grahavarma brother-in- 
law of Harsha. 

We have now to consider the inscriptions of the Maukhari king 
named Anantavarma given in Corp. Ins. Vol. III. In these the pedigree 
given extends only over three names and these are Yajnavarma, Sardula- 
varma and Anantavarma. These seem to be a branch of the same 
family, for they call themselves Maukharis. But they are distinct from 
the Kanauj family and are of much less importance. For the greatest 
of the three Sardula is no more than a Mahasamanta (see Corp. Ins., 
Vol. Ill, No. 48: f'S Tiariw-wr- while Sarvavarma 

and Isanavarma are styled in the seal Maharajadhiraja (see No.47 ibid). 
These Maukharis appear to be a later branch established in the 
Gaya district, where their inscriptions have been found and probably 
belong to a date later than that of Harsha. 

2.—Devagupta of Malwa. 

We have next to determine who Deva Gupta or rather the Malava 
king was who attacked Grahavarma of Kanauj and who was killed in the 
battle with Rajya. The difiBoulties in this connection are numerous and 
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troublesome. In the first place Dana in the Harsha Charita distincily 
says that it was a king of Malava who attacked Kanaitj: arw 

(H. C., p* 251); also 'Tr^nT^f^ir'^'^aTo^rffT- 
(H. C., P* 303). Clearly therefore a king of 
MSlava attacked GrahavarmS, and Bhandi showed Harsha the people of 
that Malava king enchained (the king himself being probably killed 
after his defeat by RSCjya.) Now in the Madhubana inscription of Harsha 
Rajya is said to have punished kings like Deva Gupta. Rajya in his 
short life fought only two battles, one with the Huns and the other with 
the Malava king who had murdered Grahavarma. Putting the two to¬ 
gether the name of this Malava king, therefore, was clearly Deva 
Gupta. Now in the Aphsad inscription above mentioned, we have the 
names of members of a Gupta family who were the liereditary enemies 
of the Varmas of Kanauj and it contains also the name cif Madhava, the 
companion of Harsha. This family may, therefore, he taken to be the 
family of the Guptas of Malava though in this inscription the country of 
the Guptas is not mentioned, nor unfortunately the name of Deva Gupta. 
And we may accept the ingenious guess made by Dr.Hoernle (.T. R. A. S. 
1904) that Deva Gupta was Madhava’s brother, with some changes to be 
noted further on. 

The fact is there is no other explanation possible. The Harsha 
Charita plainly states that the two princes, KumSra and MSdhava, 
oo-lled Guptas who were given by Prabhakaravardbana to his sons, 
Rajiya and Harsha, to be their companions were or sons of 

the king of Malava. This Madhava Gupta who was the companion of 
Harsha is very probably the Madhava Gupta of the Aphsad inscription 
for he is expressly described there to be desirous of the company* of 
Harsha. ( ) Moreover from the description of 

-Madhava as a tall imposing fair young man, given by Bana in the 
Harsha-Charita in detail differing from that of Kumara one is inclined 
to infer that Bana had in his mind the fact that this Madhava subse¬ 
quently became a well-known king. But a difficulty presents itself here 
namely, how could the king of Malava attack Grahavarma, while the 
king's own brothers were the attendants of Rajya and Harsha, the 
'brother-in-law of GrahavarmS ? The guess of Dr. Hoernle seems to be 
acceptable that they were on inimical terms and it may be supplemented 
by the suggest ion that Kumara and Madhava were not merely the yoitoger 
brothers of Deva Gupta, but were his half-brothers or sons by another 
wife of Mahasena Gupta. There is always ill-filling even in ordinary 
families between half-brothers, and in royal families in India such 
brothers are usually at deadly enmity. By this suggestion is also 
removed the difficulty of explaining why the sons of a king were given 
as companions of the sons of another king. KumSra and MSdhava had 
no right to the throne being younger sons and their presence in Mfflava 

* If we take this, to mean "fight" with Harsha, he is stlU Harsha\s contemporary, 
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was not very palatable to the eldest son and heir-apparent Deva Gupta 
who was most likely an impetuous man. In fine the story of the 
Malavaraja in connection with Harsha may be told thus. A Gupta 
family starting from Krishna Gupta reigned at U.ijain or some other 
place in Malava and were the hereditary enemies of the Maukharis of 
Kanauj. They were connected by marriage with the Vardhana family 
of Thanesar, Prabhakaravardhana’s mother Mahasena Gupta (mention¬ 
ed m the Sonpat seal of Harsha) being a sister of Muhasena Gupta of 
Malwa. The last had a long reign find had his eldest son Deva Gupta by 
one wife and two younger sons Kumara and Madhava by another wife* 
These he sent to his sister’s son Prabhakara to seek their fortune. 
Mahasena Gupta died a little before Prabhakara and Deva Gupta be¬ 
came king of Malwa. When Prabhakara died suddenly and Rajya and 
Harsha and Grahavarma were left young and inexperienced,Deva, Gupta, 
as usual with his family, suddenly attacked Grahavarma and killed him. 
Rajya with Bhandi and KumSra, half-brother of Deva Gupta, attacked 
Deva Gupta and defeated him and seized alibis treasure and put his men 
and family in chains for his dastardly treatment of Rajyashri'. Rajya 
and Kumara both being subsequently killed treacherously by Sasaiika 
Harsha became king of Thanesar and came and took from, Bhandi the 
charge of the booty and prisoners and the army of elephants of the Malava 
king. It seems probable that for the great crime of Deva Gupta the 
kingdom of Malava was seized by Harsha for a time at least and not 
given to Madhava to whom it properly belonged. It appears so clearly* 
from the Harsha-Charita where Bana says : 

which means that the booty including the throne Or 
was taken possession of by Harsha and handed over to his officers 
and not to Madhava who must have been retained by Harsha as his com¬ 
panion during all the time he conquered Northern India and founded his 
empire. Subsequently, as Emperor, Harsha must have put Madhava in 
possession of some eastern kingdom on the bank of the Ganges for the 
Aphsad inscription of Adityasena and other inscriptions seems to indi¬ 
cate that Adityasena’s country lay in Bengal. Since this family in 
Bengal had nothing to do with Deva Gupta his name does not appear in 
the genealogy of Adityasena. For, as Madhava did not succeed to Deva 
Gupta, his half-brother, at all, Deva Gupta’s name has properly been 
omitted. In the kingdom of Ujjain when Hiuen Tsang visited it there- 
was a Brahmin king ruling. This Brahmin king may either have seated 
himself on the vacant thi one bei ng tolerated byllarsha or he may even have 
been appointed by Harsha the Emperor as Matj-igupta was appointed to 
Kashmir by Yasodharma Vikramaditya of the Mandsaur inscription. 
Thus the difficulty created by the mention of a Brahmin king in Ujjain 
by Hiuen Tsang is also removed and reconciled with the story of the 
Harsha-Charita. Or we may take Deva Gupta’s capital to be some other 
town like Vidisa which is also a portion of Malwa. Both Batna and 
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Hiuen Tbang are contemporary and reliable narrators and their state¬ 
ments can only be reconciled in this way. 

The line of Mslava kings so to say became extinct with Deva Gupta 
and the line of the Guptas of Magadha, as the Cor. Ins., Vol. Ill styles 
it, continued in the person of Madhava. We may give the two lines as 
follows from the Aphsad and other inscriptions given in this volume and 
■even assign some dates with corroboration, as one inscription contains a 
date 66, presumably of the Harsha Era. We give the Thanesar and 
Kanauj lines also for comparison. 

Thanesar. Malwa. Kanauj. 

(Sonpat sea! No. 52) (Aphsad inscription and (Aphsad inscription 
Deo Barnak inscription) and Ashirgad seal) 

1 Krishna Gupta 

2 Harsha Gupta 

I 

3 Jivita Gupta fights with 1 Isvaravarma 

I 

1 Bajyavardhaiia 4 KumSra Gupta „ 2 I.sanavarnjfi 

2 Adityavardhana 5 Damodara Gupta „ 3 Sarvavarma 

m. M ahasena Gupta | 

3 Prabhakaravardhana 6 Mahasena Gupta „ 4 Susthitavarnia 


1 

1 

1 

1 

5 Avantivarrna 

Rajyavar- 

Harsha- 

Deva Gupta 

MSdhava 

1 

dhana killed 

vardhana 

killed 606 

Gupta of 

6 Grahavarma 

606 A.D. 

king 606 

A.D. 

A.D. 

(Malwa king¬ 
dom line 
closed) 

Magadha 

•_ 1 
Adityasena 
A.D. 672 

i 

Deva Gupta 

Vishpu Gupta 

Jivita Gupta 

killed 606 A.D. 


Corp. Ins. Vol. Ill, plate No. 42, mentions the erection of an 
image at NSlandS in the regin of Adityasena in the year 66 (of Harsha 
Era presumably) i. e, 672 A. D., which is not inconsistent with the story 
we have sketched above. MSdhava may either be supposed to have 
oome to power and established himself in Magadha- after Harsba’s 
death or during his lifetime as stated before. 

The theory of Dr. Hoernle about Deva Gupta is objected to by 
Pandurang Shastri Farakhi in his Marathi Life of Harsha. He thinks 
that MahSsena GuptS could not have been the sister of Mahasena 
Gupta as in that case the sons of the latter EumSra and Madhava 
become the brothers of FrabhSkaravardhana being his maternal uncle's 
eons and therefore uncles of BSjya and Harsha and could not therefore 
have bowed to them when introduced, as stated by B5pa. But this is 
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not correct- Although seniors, even a king’s sons, w-hen they come in 
a subordinate position, have to bow to the master king. The master 
king and his sons are above all relations in point of etiquette. I have 
seen even a grand-father bow to his daughter’s son, the latter being the 
king. Secondly, Parakhi does not believe that Deva Gupta was MahS- 
sena Gupta’s son, but there can be no other person (if we bear in mind 
the Madhuban inscription of Harsha ), intended by B5na when he says 
that it was a Malava Raja who attacked Orahavarma. Thirdly, Vincent 
Smith also does not accept Dr. Hoernle’s theory as a whole and especi¬ 
ally that part of it which brings in Siiaditya of Malwa mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang. This last portion of Dr. Hoernle’s theory, no doubt, has 
to be abandoned as I shall show later on. In fact, Sil2ditya cannot 
come in to attack Grahavarma, for his Malwa would be different from 
the Malwa of Deva Gupta. Bana must be taken to use the word Mala¬ 
va in one sense only though the Malava of Hiuen Tsang and the 
Malava of Bana may be taken to be different. What I mean is this 
Bana says that Kuraara and Madbava were the sons of a Malava king 
( ) and that Grahavarma was killed by or king of 

Malava who was himself subsequently defeated by Rajya in battle* 
In these two statements of Bapii Malava must mean the same kingdom 
and not different kingdoms as Dr. Hoernle takes by introducing 
Siladitya along with Deva Gupta. Sana’s statements clearly require 
that Kumara and Madhava were brothers of Deva Gupta and that they 
belonged to the same kingdom, which may be taken to be Ujjain or some 
other town in eastern Malwa. Thus, we have to give up that part of 
Dr. Hoernle’s theory which brings in Siladitya. We have also to give 
up the further portion of his theory which makes Yasomati ( Queen of 
Prabhakaravardhana), a sister of Siladitya and daugher of Yasodharma. 
In the first place we find names of a sister and brother have some por¬ 
tion in common but not of a father and daughter. And, secondly and 
more particularly when Yasomatfs brother is described by BS^ia as 
bringing Bhandi to Prabhakara he simply says WcTF. Had he been 

a king and a king of so great a fame at Siladitya, BSria the contemporary of 
Harsha would certainly have mentioned the name of the king or at least 
a^xed some epithet indicating his high position. It appears from this 
plain reference that Yasomati was not the daughter of a great king but 
some Samanta king and hence her brother is mentioned without any 
distinction.* Moreover from Ya^omatl’s lamentation at the time of 
burning herself (in 606 A. D.) her father and mother appear to have 
been then still alive; see H. C., page 230. Dnder this view, therefore, 
Bhandi is not the son of a great king, but a mere SSmanta and expects 
not to rise to a higher position than that of a Commander-in-Chief. And 

" Even if the epithet applied to by Bana (H. C*, p. 15^6) be 

interpreted literally, this brother who brought* Bhandi must be taken to be a younger 
brother not entitled to royal epithets. His plain mention requires this as also his hand*' 
ing over his son to seek his for une 
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further we are not reduced to the necessity of believing that he fought 
against his own father Siladitya and had the hardihood or inhumanity 
to present to Harsha the family and dependents enchained, and the 
treasures and even the throne of his own father without any feeling. J 
think this part of Dr. Hoernle’s theory must l»t‘ abandoned for we avoid 
a great many difficulties by making Yasomatf not, the lister of Siladitya 
of Malwa but of some Samanta ruler. His theory, however, that Deva 
Gupta was a brother of Kumara and MadhavL*. seems to nke to be accept¬ 
able and explains Sana’s references ])roperIy os shown above. 

o—S ir Vincent Smith on the Maukharis and the Guptas. 

At page 312 (3rd edn.) of his Early Histt>ry of India Sir Vincent 
Smith observes ; “These ‘later Guptas of Magadha, ’ as they are called 
by Archjeologists shared the rule of that province with another dynasty 
of rajas who had names ending in‘Varman* and belonged to a clan 
called Maukhari. The territorial division between tlie two dynasties 
cannot be defined precisely. Their relations with one another were 
sometimes friendly and sometimes hostile, hut the few details known 
are of little importance,** Now it is clear from the above that Sir V. 
Smith refers to the Maukharis and the Guptas discussed in the above 
two notes. It seems, however, clear to me that the Maukharis originally 
belonged to Kanauj. That their kingdom was Kanaiij is certain from 
the statements of B^na. Grahavarma was nttricked and killed there. 
His father was AvantivarmS from B5na*s statement. This Avantivar- 
ma was a grandson of SarvavarmS as seems very probable from the Deo 
Barnak inscription. The seal of Sarvavarma found at Ashirgad gives 
the genealogy of this line of kings which has been given above. These 
Maukhari kings thus ruled .at Kanauj and held extensive sway. The 
description of Bana 

as also (H. C. pp. 200 and 252) 

seems to indicate that the Maukharis of Kanauj were a powerful family 
and the seal found at Ashirgad and the inscriptions found at Jaunpur and 
Deo Barnak show that they held sway over a large extent of territory 
southwards upto the Vindhya, northwards upto Jaunpur, and eastwards 
iipto the Brahmaputra. In fact I would give the political history of 
India in the latter half of the sixth century as follows;—When the 
Imperial Gupta line ended in 538 A. D. with KumSra Gupta II (V. Smith 
page 152 3rd edition), many of their provinces came under the sway of 
the Maukharis of Kanauj. With the overthrow of the Huns by a con¬ 
federacy led by Yasodharma and BSlSditya several new kingdoms came 
into importance in different parts of the Gupta empire and among 
them the Vardhanas of Thanesar and the Maukharis of Kanauj who 
had also their share of the fights with the Huns were the two promi¬ 
nent. The latter extended their sway north, south and east and for a 
time the eastern provinces were under their direct sway. We can only 
thus explain the oonfitmation of the grant at Deo Barnak made or!* . 
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finally by BSlSditya, by SarvavarmS and again by AvantivarmS. It 
was after Harsha's death that this sway of the Maukharis of Kaiiauj 
in Bengal was substituted by that of the later Guptas of Magadha as 
they are called by Archaeologists. This part of my theory about the 
Maukharis seems to me to be well founded and strong. As to my 
surmise that the later Gupta line originally came from Malwa, I cannot 
speak with the same certainty. If Madhava of the Aphsad inscription 
is a brother of Devagupta, then he came undoubtedly from Malwa. But 
if not we may treat his line as ruling from before in some portion of 
Magadha. AH the same Devagupta who killed Grahavarnia and who 
was killed by Rajya. certainly belongs to Malwa. We may well ima¬ 
gine that a Gupta line set itself up in Malwa after the disruption of the 
Gupta empire and always fought with the Maukharis of Kanauj for 
supremacy. Devagupta may also be, with fitness, assigned to the line 
of Gupta princes of whom Bhavagupta of 580 A. D. was one. Madhava 
andKumSra the companions of Harsha and Rajya must in that case be 
taken to belong to this line of Malwa kings, that is the MSdhava of 
Harsha-Charita must be taken to be different from the Madhava of the 
Aphsad inscription. These Guptas of the Aphsad inscription even if 
assigned to Magadha may also have had fights with the Maukharis of 
Kanauj who were as we have said above the overlords of the eastern 
portion of the Gupta empire. 

We must lastly take into consideration the fact noted in the account 
given by Mr. Burn of “ some coins of the Maukharis ” in J. R. A. S. 1906 
at page 843 referred to by Sir V. A. Smith in a foot-note here. These 
coins were found in a village named Bhitaura in the Zilla of Fyzabad 
in Oudh. They are coins of Isanavarma, Sarvavarma and Avantivarma 
and of Harsha, PratapaMla and Siladitya as deciphered from the legends. 
They also contain dates which with dates on coins previously found are 
for IsanavarmS 54, 55 for Sarva 58 (formerly found) 234, 23 ( now found ) 
and 57 which may be read as 67 and 71 (formerly found) and 250 (now found) 
for Avantiv.arma. On the coins of Harsha, Pratapaslla and Siladitya 
the figures in the opinion of Mr. Burn stand for regnal years. *’ The 
three digit figures on the VarmA coins now found are clearly Gupta 
years. The previous figures are not well explained and Mr. Burn seeks 
to explain them by reference to a supposed era started by Brahmagupta 
in 499 A. D. when exactly 3600 years had expired from the begnining of 
the Kali age. Whatever that era may be, the dates extending over 
three digits, now found, are clearly Gupta era figures and in the opinion 
of Mr. Burn this use of the Gupta era may indicate a temporary subjec¬ 
tion to, or alliance with Guptas. But it seems to me that no such in¬ 
ference is necessary. Indeed independent kings use the era of an empire 
which has just passed away, simply because the people are accustomed 
to use that era. The Valabhis used the Gupta era not because they 
were subject to the Guptas, but because they established their kingdom 
in a part of the country whence the Gupta empire had just passed away 
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•and where the people were accustomed to use the Gupta era. As they 
were not powerful enough to found an era of their own, they used the 
•Gupta era in use among the people. We may cite an instance quite 
near our own times. The Marathas used the Fasli era and even the 
Fasli and Mahomedan months, though they were independent.and even 
after the Mogul power at Delhi w£^s reduced to a phantom, because the 
people were accustomed to that era and those months. Even the British 
used that era for some time. These remarks apply also to the form of 
the coins. A succeeding rule generally copies the form, the weight and 
even the legends or appeara nce of the coins of a preceding rule because 
the people are accustomed to the sight of such coins. The rupee of the 
British is formed after the fashion of the Mogul coin rather than of 
their own coins in Britain. I offer these remarks, of course, with diffi¬ 
dence but I may contend that the use of the Gupta era does not 
necessarily indicate subjection to the Guptas. In fact, in the time of 
the Maukharis, the Gupta empire and rule had passed away. To my 
■mind, these coins support the theory already propounded, namely, that 
the Maukharis succeeded to the rule of the Guptas in the Gangetic 
provinces. The finding of the coin in the Fyzabad District, like the 
Jaunpur inscription of Isanavarma shows the extent of their sway. The 
genealogy disclosed in the .seal of Sarvavarma found at Ashirgad is also 
well supported by the coins, and IsanavarmA Sarvavarma and Avanti- 
varmS seem to be the three powerful kings of this family. And the 
dates of the coins now fouud are not inconsistent with our theory, as 
the coin of Avaiitivarma can well make him a contemporary ofPra- 
bhakaravardhaiia of Thaii'isar, and his son GrahavarmS a son-in-law 
of the latter. For if we take 250. certainly a Gupta era figure, we have 
250 + 319 = 569 for Avantivarma. Supposing it to be a date of Avaiiti- 
varma’s rule we have Grahavarma seated on the throne of Kanuaj in 
606 A. D., i. e, about 37 years after this, which is not at all improbable. 
234 G. E. for Sarvavarma again means 234 + 319=553 A. D., a date 
consistent with the Varma family tree and also with the gent ral history 
of India as sketched above. Whatever era the two digit dates may 
be in, we think, considering the other dates, that these coins support. 
:practically the theory propounded here about the Varmas and there is 
nothing inconsistent with their having ruled in Kanauj, as Bana makes 
them do. 


4.—The date of Harsha’s Birth. 

The date of the birth of Harsha can be definitely determined from 
4ata given by B5na in his Harsha-Charita. Being given by a person, 
who was himself at the court of Harsha, these data may be looked upon 
as reliable. At page 183 H. C., we find ?r?TSr 

This shows that Harsha was born in the month of Jyestha, on 
^he 12th of the dark fortnight, when the moon was in the EylttikSs, and 
6 
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at the hour when night was entering on her youth (?. r., about 10 p. m.) 
Astronomical calculations made on the basis of these data, by my friend 
Professor Apfce of the Victoria College, Lashkar, show that the moon 
was at 10 p. m,, in the Krittikas on the 12th of Jyestha Vadya Saka 511 
(589 A. D.) as also on the,l?th of Jyestha Vadya Saka 512 (590 A. D.) 
The latter year seems the more probable of the two, as in the former the 
Dvadashl set in after sunrise. If we accept the latter year Harsha was 
16 years complete in October 606 a. D. when he ascended the throne of 
Tlianesarandflromwhich date his era is believed to have commenced. The 
month Jyestha mentioned by Bana must here be taken to be an AmSnta 
month, e., month ending with the new moon ; which seems somewhat 
strange as Bana coming from Northern India should have used the 
northern reckoning with the Phrnimanta months ending with the full 
moon. But the Purnimanta month Jyestha Vadya would be Anidnta 
Vaishakha Vadya 12, on which day neither in 589 nor in 590 A. D. as 
Professor Apte has found the moon was in the Kr\ttik5s. There is 
another point also rather suspicious as neither in 589 nor in 590 A. D. on 
Jyestha Vadya 12 were all the planets in their Uccha or Ascendant as 
Btina says they were (See 

page 184, H. C.). Perhaps this was the 
exaggeration of the court astrologer or else when Harsha was born his 
future greatness was not known and only •when his subsequent greatness 
entitled him to a good horoscope was one manufactured for him by the 
court astrologer. The position of the planets as calculated for Jyestha 
Vadya 12, 589 and 590 A. D. are us follows, according to Professor 
Apte’s calculations :— 

Jyestha Vadya 12, 589 A. D. Jyestha Vadya 12, 590 A. D. 

(4o ghati) 10 P. M., Tuesday. (4o ghati) 10 P. M. Sunday. 
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Although from the above, BSpa's testimoney regarding the posilion' 
of the planets is found to be unreliable, his date of birth cannot be so aE- 
Harsha*s birthday celebrations must have taken place every year as 
emperor’s birthdays usually are and there could have been no mistake 
about it. 




DATE OF HARSHA’S BIRTH 

To find the e^Kact English date and for the purpose of corroboration 
I myself made calculations from Sewell and Dexit’s tables for the years 
A. D. 588, 589, 590 and 591. I also found that Vaishakha Vadya would 
not suit as Krittikas and DvadashI do not fall together in any of these 
yeaVs but they come together on Jyestha Vadya in the years 589 and 
590. Particularly in 590 A. D. there is DvadashI from sunrise and the 
Tithi lasts for 22 hours and more, Krittikanakshatra beginning at 
about 4 hours after sunrise. This year, therefore, suits the requirements 
most correctly and the corresponding English date and day are Sunday 
4th June 590 A. D. 

5.—Ban A ON HARSH A*S EXPI.OITS. 

Although Bana has not described the Digvijaya of Harsha, there is 
a passage in the Harsha-Charita of great importance from which our 
statements about it derive considerable support. Bana’s brothers in ask¬ 
ing him to relate to them the life of Harsha. extol the great exploits of 
the emperor in this manner. 

arsT stitt ?rfr i 

m cs^rfRTcJfniT i 

3T5J JifRnr: i 

3T5f I 

m i 

i ” (H. C. p. 139) 

All these sentences are double meaning and poetical in a way which 
is only possible in Sanskrit; but the sense as applicable to Harsha is 
very important in this inquiry and may be given as follows:—“He the 
conqueror by force, made the several kings, their allies or supporters 
being cut off, immovable (in their kingdoms). He the lord of all peoples 
pardoned (and allowed to rule) all kings and chieftains. He the great* 
est of all men having conquered the king of Sind, made his wealth his 
own. He of great physical strength let off the great elephant after 
having released from its trunk the king (KumSra). He the great emperor 
anointed KumSra a king. He the supreme lord exacted tribute from the 
inaccessible land of the Himalaya mountains. He the protector of all 
peoples appointed protectors and governors of peoples in the several 
directions.*' From this passage we glean not only the information that 
Harsha conquered all the kingdoms of Hindustan but that he allowed 
the conquered kings to rule them under his suzerainty. Some partiou* 
lar countries are also mentioned as humbled, namely, Sind and Kashmir^ 
or perhaps Kepal which must be the country in the inaccessible Hima¬ 
layas which paid tribute to him. The king anointed by him must be the' 
KumSrarSja of Assam, whom perhaps being his first ally and willing 
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rietid he raised to a higher dignity by crowning him himsef, nr gave him 
the kingdom of SasSnka as mentioned further on. The letting off of the 
elephant is explained by the commentator by mentioning a legend that 
the Kumararaja was once seized by the riding elephant of Harsha with 
his truTik, and that Harsha who was a man of great personal p^o^ress 
and courage rescued him by cutting off the elephant’s trunk with his 
sword, the trunkless elephant being thereafter let off in the jungles. 
Lastly Harsha maintained his vast empire under his subjection nnd 
without disturbance not only by his constant movements to and fro 
with a strong army of elephant and horse but he had his own governors 
collect tribute and to maintain la-w and order appointed in all direc- 
itions much like the present Political Agents maintained by the British 
Government in Native States. This passage thus gives very import¬ 
ant information which coming from an eye witness is of special value. 

6.—SlLADITYA OF MOLAPO. 

According to the description of this king given by Hiuen Tsaug he 
began to rule in 530 A. D. and died in 580 A. D., and thus lived about 
th) years before his visit in 640 A. D. In the Rajatarangini we have 
the mention of a .Siladitya of Malwa, son of Vikram5ditya, who’v^as 
driven out of his capital by his enemies but -who was restored tti his 
throne by Pravnrasena II of Kashmir. (Raj. Book III, 330.) Was he 
the same king as mentioned by Hiuen Tsang ? It is conceded by Stein 
that while the history of Kashmir given by Kalhana is reliable from 
the Karkota dynasty onwards, previous to it the dates and history 
given by Kalhana are not so. This view is borne out also by the con¬ 
temporary evidence of Hiuen Tsang. For when he was in Kashmir a 
Karkota king was evidently ruling there. The Records state: “Being 
protected by a dragon the kings crowed over their neighbours.’* From 
the date of Durlabha A^ardhana given by Kalhana this king appears to 
be on the throne of Kashmir when Hiuen Tsang visited it. His date as 
given by Kalhana is 3677 of the Laukika era or 602 A. D. Now before 
this king, Kalhana mentions five rulers upto Pravarasena II as follows 
proceeding baclrwards;— 

Name. Laukika Year. Length of reign 


1. BSlSditya. 

3641 

36 

2. Vikram2ditya 

3597 

42 

3. HanSditya. 

3299 

300 

4. Lakhana . 

3288 

13 

5. Yudhishthira 11 . 

3246 

39 

6. Pravarasena II . 

3186 

60 


Thus Pravarasena II according to Kalhana came to the throne in 
3186 L. £. or III A. D. He took the kingdom from Mdtrigupta who was 
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sent to rule Kashmir during an interregnum by Vikramaditya of Malwa, 
on Vikrama’s death. Kalhana takes this ATikrama to be the first 
Vikrama who founded the era of 57 B. C. This makes Vikrama die at 
least after 111 + 57 = 168 years of rule which is an obvious absurdity. 
There is also the absurdity of Ranaditya ruling for 300 years in this 
dynasty of kings. All this hopeless confusion has been caused by 
Kalhana's mistake in giving up the original tradition fortunately pre 
served by Kalhana himself that Vikramaditya Sakari cr the first Vik¬ 
rama was a different person from the one who sent Matrigupta to rule 
over Kashmir. The first Vikrama according to the tradition reiected 
by Kalhana was a relative and a contemporary of a previous king of 
Kashmir by name Pratapaditya. If we take the Vikramaditya who 
sent Matrigupta to Kashmir to be Yasodharma Vishnu-Vardhana of 
Malwa who defeated the Huns in 528 A. D., and established an empire 
over the whole ofNothern India as stated in his Mandsaur pillai in¬ 
scription we get at some reliable history and dates and we are supported 
also by the evidence of Hiuen Tsang. For Hiuen Tsang relates that 
when he visited Kashmir the capital of that country was newly built 
and the traveller speaks of the new capital as distinct from the old 
Now it is certain that Pravarasena II founded the present capital 
Srinagar called also from him Pravarapura. When Hiuen Tsang 
visited Kashmir in 631 A. D., we may take it that this new^ capital was 
no'i, yet a hundred years old. Thus Pravarasena’s coming to the 
throne must be placed some time after 531 A. D.— a time which is not 
inconsistent with the date of Vikramaditya Yesodharma of the Mand¬ 
saur pillar inscription of 533 A. D. We must give up the genealogy and 
history of the later Gonardiya kings given by Kalhana altogether and 
take two or throe salient facts only as certain, namely, that Pravara¬ 
sena II founded the new capital of Kashmir about 540 A. D., that Vikra¬ 
maditya Yasodharma had sent a man named Matrigupta to rule 
Kashmir before this Pravarasena and that Pravarasena assisted Vikra- 
mSditya’s son Pratapaslla, also called SilSditya, to regain his kingdom 
lost owing to his expulsion by enemies. This Pratdpasila named also 
Sil3ditya may thus have been the SilSditya of Malwa who is mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsang as ruling in Molapo. 

But there is one difficulty. Hiuen Tsang states that the king of 
Valabhi, son-in-law of Harsha, was a nephew of the Siladitya of Malwa. 
If Siladitya of Malwa after a rule of about 50 years, died 60 years before 
640 A. D., about 580 A. D., and was a son of Vikramaditya who must 
be supposed to have died about 530 A.D, how can his nephew be in 6:0 
A.D. a young man? If we suppose that nephew stands here for a sister’s 
son, even thenTthis relationship cannot be accepted if we bear in mind the 
disparity of age between a supposed sister of SilSditya whose father 
died say about 530 A. D., and Dhruvabhata of Valabhi who was a young 
man of twenty-five or thirty in 630 A. D. Of course, if we take Hiuen 
Tsaiig’s Siladitya of Malwa to be a different person from the son of 
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VikramSditya it is possible to conceive that he had a sister from whom 
Dhruvabhata was born in the Valabhi family. The conclusion is that 
the identity of SilSditya of Malwa with the PratSpasIla SilSditya, son of 
Vikramaditya mentioned by Kalhana in the RSjataranginT, is a matter of 
considerable doubt. 

If the identity is, however, acceptedf the history of the western 
portion of Malwa becomes very easy and straight and we may believe 
that the line of the great Emperor -who defeated the Huns did not be¬ 
come obscure for a hundred years at least, but ruled in Western Malwa 
to which country we may properly assign Mandsaur where his Jayastam- 
bha was found. At the time of Hiiien Tsang’s visit, the grandson of this 
Siladitya must have been ruling, for Hiuen Tsang relates that SilSditya 
who was a most devout Buddhist had built a temple of Buddha near his 
palace. “The fine work had been continued for successive generations 
without interruption’' (Records Watters, Vol. IT, page 242). The tem¬ 
ple must have been added to in this way, for at least three generations, 
when Hiuen Tsang visited Malwa. The dynasty may be, thus, supposed 
to have ruled Western Malwa from before 528 to 640 A. D., for certain 
Of course, the mention of successive generations of Siladitya by Hiuen 
Tsang makesUt impossible to:believe with Dr. Hoernle thUt this SilSditya 
could have been alive in 606 A. D., to attack GrahavarmS. As we have 

already said the attacker of GrahavarmS was Devagupta alone. 

/ 

Dr. Hoernle’s idea that Siladitya of Molapo was a Pro-Hunic king 
seems also to be difficult of acceptance. I believe the only basis for 
this supposition is that he invoked the assistance of Pravarasena II of 
Kashmir. But Pravarasena II was not a Hunic king. Even if we be 
lieve that his father was Toraraana he was not according to Kalhana a 
son of Mihirakula. I do not think Dr. Hoernle’s reference here to the 
Rdjatarangini bears fhis out. ToramSna was the younger brother of 
Hirapya, who imprisoned him for .striking coins in his own name. His 
pregnant wife escaped and gave birth to Pravarasena. After Hiranya’s 
death therefore, there was an interregnum for a time during which 
Matrigupta was appointed ruler by Vikramaditya. Pravarasena coming 
of age, recovered his kingdojn on VikramSditya's death fromMatrigupta. 
If we believe Kalhanaj’s story, then, Pravarasena was not a Hunic king. 
And Pravarasena assisted Siladitya to regain his kingdom, with the 
probable object of recovering the throne of Kashmir kings which Vikrama 
had removed to Malwa as mentioned in Raj. Ill, 831. 

If we keep Kalhana aside we may say that there was in Kashmir an 
ntervftl of foreign rule, probably under the Huns, which Vikrama broke 
and Ma^rigupta was appointed by him to rule it, there being no claimant 
available. Pravarasena hearing of Vikrama’s death and claiming the 

t And this may be done by takinM the word nephew to mean thah Dhruvabhata* 
father and Siladitya of Malwa were brothers in the sens^that they were the sons of two 
full sisters* 
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Ikingdom as a scion of the old reigning family took it back from Mitri- 
gupta. In short, in either case Siladitya could not have been a Pro-Hun. 
He was a devout Buddhist and could not have been a bad man also 
Of course, his capital was not Ujjain. Kalhana, as we have already said, 
confounds Vikrama S'akari,* the legendary hero of Ujjain with Yaso- 
dharma, the conqueror of the Huns, who from his pillar erected at 
Mandsore may well be taken to have really ruled in Western Malwa, and 
his son Siladitya naturally ruled there. 

On one point, however, I think it is not impossible to accept 
Dr. Hpernle’s idea. His suggestion that the coins of Harsa PratSpasila 
and Siladitya found with those of I4anavarmft and Grahavarma at 
Bhitaura, Fyzabad District, noticed by Mr. Burn in J. R. A. 8. 1909 
mentioned before, should be attributed to Yasodharma and his son 
Siladitya, deserves to receive more favourable consideration than it has 
hitherto done. By a strange coincidence the names Harsha, Pratapasila 
and Siladitya apply to both Harsha and Pratapasila of Thanesar and to 
Yasodharma and his son Siladitya. Rajtarangini (III. 125) gives Harsha 
as another name of Vikramaditya and his son s'iladitya had also another 
name of Pratapasila (Do. III. 330.)+ The years on these coins are as Mr. 
Burn says regnal. Harsha of Thanesar established an era of his own and 
his years may be regnal, but his father Pratapasila like Isana would rather 
use the Gupta era or some other era. He was not an emperor nor did he 
claim to be one. His titles and those of Isana are the same and hence it 
is not probable that he would use his regnal years on his coins. He does 
not appear to have reigned long and his years, even if regnal, could not 
have been so many as 33 or 31. Thirdly, it appears from the Harsha- 
Charita that the coin of Harsha was marked with a bull. At least this 
was so in the first year of his rule SJft 

H. C., p. 274) and the same would be the case with the coins of his 
father if they did not copy the Gupta coins. These arguments should 
induce us to attribute these coins to Harsha Yasodharma Vikramaditya 
who was an emperor of India and his son PratEpalSla alias s'uaditya 
whowould use his own or his father’s regnal years. The naipe s'iladitya 
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The following slokas from Rajata. Ill are relevant 
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the palace temple. 

24. Yiioka (?) going north Not mentioned .,, Kon-Buddhists were very numerous. 

25. Sravasti (Kosala) going north-east ... Not mentioned. In Bad- Non-Buddhists were very numerous. The 

dha’s time seat of king people were honest and fond of learning. 
Prasenajit. 
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lived myriads of families of ferocious dispo¬ 
sition, who made taking of life their occupa¬ 
tion though they shaved off hair and wore 
Bhikshu garbs. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE PEOPLE 

Before proceeding further it is necessary, as it would 
be convenient, to describe the condition of India which 
obtained at this time in all its details. The reign of Har- 
sha was, so to speak, a brilliant ending to a period which 
was passiilf^ away. j^Like the.flame that bursts into brilli¬ 
ance before it expires, the condition of the country in the 
days of Harsha was flattering in every respect. J But the 
hey day of Aryan civilization had been reached and the 
mediaeval period of Ancient Indian history was to com¬ 
mence, in which Indo-Aryan civilization had its decline 
and its fall. It would, therefore, be interesting as well as 
proper at this place to take a stock of the condition of the 
country at this time, in order that we may see whence and 
wherefore India or rather Indo-Aryans declined and fell. 

Fortunately, the materials for taking such a survey of 
the condition of the country are ample and reliable. In 
the first place we have the Records of the Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Tsang who was a minute observer and a detailedJge- 
corder. Secondly, we have the Harsha Charita of BsLBa, 
another contemporary writer of eminence and credibility* 
The value of the Harsha Charita has been much under¬ 
estimated by European scholars who cannot go to the 
original. His praise of Harsha is characterised by Sir 
Vincent Smith, in constrast with that by Hiuen Tsang, as 
fulsome and his performance is described as irritating, 
although his power as a writer is admitted and his de¬ 
scriptions are conceded as vivid. |But if one dives beneath 
the gingle of his words and the hyperbole of his concepts 
one finds in the Hasha Charita an immense amount of de¬ 
tailed information about the condition of the country 
which can only come from a minute and accurate observer 
of things. I cannot but remark here that I have dntem. 
much of my inspiration and information from Btna*e 
Harsha Charita and in depicting particularly iho shefti of 
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the country and the people I shall have constantly to refer 
to him. These two great authorities for this period are 
supplemented and supported by epigraphio and other 
materials for constructing a detailed description of the 
country at this time. We proceed first to doscribe the 
people of India, or rather their race and their castes, their 
appearance and their occupations. 

We will begin, of course, with the description recorded 
by Hiuen Tsang. After stating that India was called 
Shintu or Hintu (a name which carresponds with the 
Sind and Hind of the Arabs) Hiuen Tsang says ‘Among 
the various clans and castes of the country, the 
Brahmins were purest and most esteemed; so from their 
excellent reputation the name Brahmins’ country had 
come to be a popularonefor India.” (Watters Vol. I p. 141). 
It is indeed a matter of pride as well as regret to Brahmins 
that they still maintained their pre-eminence by their good 
conduct and intelligence and their reputation outside their 
country in the seventh century was exactly the reverse of 
what it is to-day. The land bore their name outside the 
country and the name was even a popular one. Next to 
the Brahmins.theKshatriyas also maintained their charac¬ 
ter for high morals and simplicity of life as also for valour. 
At page 157 we find the further remark; “The Kshatriyas 
and Brahmins are clean-handed and unostentatious, pure 
and simple in their life and very frugal.” Thus the Brah-. 
mins and the Kshatriyas, the two leading castes of India, 
were in those days deserving of the foremost rank which 
has always been assigned to them in Indian society. At 
page 168 the four castes of India are thus described by 
Hiuen Tsang. 

“There are four orders of hereditary caste distinctions. 
The first is that of the Brahmins, they keep their principles 
and live continently, strictly observing ceremonial purity*. 
The second erder is that of the Kshatriyas, the race of 
kings. This order has held sovereignty for many genera^ 
kiens and its aims are benevolence and mercy. The 
order is that of the Vaisyas or the class of traders^ wh^ 
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barter commodities and pursue gains far and near. The 
iourth order is that of the Sudras or agriculturists. These 
toil at cultivating the soil and are industrious at sowing 
and reaping. These four castes form classes of various 
degrees of ceremonial purity- The members of a caste marry 
within the caste. Relations by the father’s or mother’s 
side do not inter-marry and a woman never contracts a 
second marriage.” Here is a vivid description of Indian 
caste in the first half of the seventh century, A. D., recorded 
by an intelligent foreign observer who lived among the 
people aud studied and understood their language. Indian 
caste as we have observed elesewhere is based on both race 
and occupation. Both the factors are important and we 
shall discuss them here in detail. 

That the Indian people iu their higher and many 
lower strata also, are Aryan by race, nobody can now deny 
Although mixture to a certain extent with the Dravidians, 
the original inhabitants of the land, has taken place. The 
prevailing type, however, was then and is still Aryan. 
Measurements of the head and the nose taken at the cen- 
cus of 1901 have indubitably proved that the people of 
the Panjab and Rajputana are unmistakably Aryan and 
those of the United Provinces and the Bombay Presidency 
are mixed Aryans and Dravidians. The prominence and 
length of the nose of the people of India is remarked even 
by Hiuen Tsang. “They have long noses and large eyes”, 
(page 151). BSna too refers to the same pecularity when he 
makes the poetical remark on Skanda Gupta’s nose that it 
was as long as the pedigree of his master’s family.* The 
people of India were then thus unmistakably Aryan and it 
is therefore strange to observe that European scholars are 
still labouring under the old bias of tracing the origin of 
the Eshatriyas of India to Seythic and Hunic peoples. 
This purity of race was greatly preserved in India in the 
hij^er castes as well as the lower owing to restrictions im- 

* In contrast with the high nose of the Aryans BSsa maaks also the 
low note of the aboriginal people, see bis desoription of the l^bara yoaMi 
brought to Harsba in the Vindbya jangles " en’nx-iinfhll 
page 310 H.C. 
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posed oxA marriage by inveterate custom and legal 
precept. Hiuen Tsang himself remarks that Indians marry 
within the caste, and there are several classes within the 
four castes according to their degree of purity. Although 
outside races like the Sakas and the Hunas came to India 
these were always treated as separate classes of Ksbatri- 
yasand they rarely married with the old Eshatriyas. This- 
fact coupled with the paucity of the foreigners accounts 
for the still distinctly preserved Aryan type in the peoples 
of the Panjab and Rajputana though these parts had es¬ 
pecially been the scenes of the inroads of foreign peoples. 
It is interesting to observe that in the matter of marri¬ 
age, there is a distinct difference in the remark of Megas- 
thenes and that of Hiuen Tsang, the former belonging to 
the time of Chandragupfa of 300 B. C. and the latter to the 
time of Harsha of 600 A. D. Megasthenes remarks that the 
Brahmins were allowed to marry wives from the lower 
castes.* In fact this tallies with tbe provision of Manu 
which allows the higher castes to marry into the lower, the 
progeny when the lower order was immediately next 
being of the same caste as that of the father. This rule of 
Manu has, as we know, been abandoned in the later Smritis 
and in order that the progeny may be of the same caste 
both the husband and wife must be, it is now declared, of 
the same caste. This view of the later Smritis is reflected 
in the remark of Hiuen Tsang. But it must be noticed 
here that the old order of things of Manu’s days had not 
yet passed away entirely in the time of Harsha. Caste 
was still somewhat loose and higher orders were allowed 
to marry in the lower next without the lowering of the 
caste of the progeny. Hiuen Tsang reports that Harsha’s 
daughter was married to Dhruvabhata and that while the 
former was a Vaisya the latter was a Eshatriya. So also 
Bana records that Harsha’s sister was married to Oraha* 
varma Mankhari of Eanauj and.we shall see that while 

^See Mo*OEindl6*8 Ancient India Megasthenes am .Arriar T^age 86 
one is allowed to marry out of his caste or to ezchai ge his profes- 
for another. An exception is made in favour of ti e philosopher, 
who for his virtue is allowed this privilege.*’ 
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Harsha’s family name ended in Vardhana or Bhuti indi¬ 
cating their caste to be Vaisya, the name of the Maukaris 
ended in Varman showing that their caste was Khatriya. 
Thus the times of Harsha were an intervening step in the 
process of the rigidification of caste ending in the next 
few centuries in the total prohibition of marriage outside 
the caste. 

Anuloma marriages were not thus uncommon in the 
times we are describing. Such marriages took place 
usually in castes only one degree apart and rarely though 
that may be, they took place even in castes two or more 
grades apart. For Bana records that he had two Parasava 
brothers i. e., .sons of a Brahmin by a Sildra wife. Here 
the word Parasava is used which shows that the progeny 
is not treated as illegitimate. The caste of the sons was 
not that of the father, but in case of Brahmins marrying 
Kshatriya wives or Kshatriyas marrying Vaisya wives the 
caste of the progeny was treated the same as that of the 
father. For it does not appear that Dhruvabhata’s son by 
the daugter of Harsha was treated as less than a Kshatriya. 
Ample epigraphic evidence is available to show that 
Brahmins actually married Kshatriya wives, or even 
VaiSya wives without loss of caste,^ by the progeny. 

We have described caste in its racial aspect and shown 
that though Anuloma marriages were allowed, even in the 
times of Harsha, they were being gradually disallowed 
and that such marriages taking place among. the three 
higher castes which were Aryan, there was not much 

•The MandsAur stone inscription given in Corp. Ins. Ill pages 152-4 
shows that Baviklrti a Brahmin married BhannguptS a Vaisya and 
had three sons one of whom Abhayadatta was a viceroy in'the 
Nerhudda province of Emperor Yasodharman. Dr. Fleet adds “we have 
an epigraphical instance of this practice in the Ghatotkacha cave ins' 
cdption of Hastibhoja, a minister of the VSkStaka MahSraja Devasena. 
It tells us that Hastibhoja’s ancestor, a Brahmin married according to 
the precept of revelation and tradition a Kshatri»a wife through whom 
Hastibhoja was descended, in addition to some other wives of the Brah¬ 
min caste whose sons and descendants applied themselves to the study 
of the Vedas.’* See Arch. Sur. Re. Western India voL IV page 140. 
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deterioration of race. We shall now advert to caste in its 
occupational aspect, and the first prominent remark to 
make is, that while the occupation of the first two castes 
remained much the same as in the ancient days of Manu, 
the occupation of the Vai^yas had undergone a restriction. 
They were husbandmen and cattle-breeders pre-eminently 
as well as traders in the days preceding the Christian era; 
but now they remained only traders. “ fir^^?Rqnf5lr'j4 
^ says the Bhagavadgita but the krishi and 

gorakshya or agriculture and cattle-rearing had ceased to 
be the occupation of tne Vai^yas and had now become the 
occupation of the Sudras. Hiuen Tsang distinctly says 
that trading was the only occupation of the Vaisyas and 
{igriculture was the occupation of the Sudras. The result 
was, that notwithstanding that the race of many of the 
agricultural classes in India was distinctly Aryan, they 
came to be classed as Sudras or fourth grade of the people. 
The fact that the lowest population of the Panjab and 
Rajputana is still distinctly Aryan in type also proves that 
many of the peoples, now and even then looked upon ar 
Sudras were in reality Aryan by race. The peoples who 
have most suffered in this way are the Jat populations of 
the Panjab, Sind and the United Provinces and the Gur- 
jaras who were cattle breeding Vaisyas have suffered most 
in the same manner and it may be added that the Mara- 
thas have suffered still more in this manner on our side. 
That the Jats are distinctly Aryan no body even now 
doubts. “ If appearance is any index, the Jats are clearly^ 
of Aryan origin”, says the Muzzuffernagar Gazetteer. 
They are fair, tall and with long heads and noses. Their 
Aryan race is admitted by Sir H. Bisley also in the 
Census report for 1901. It seems, therefore, strange that 
historians still assign to them a Scythian origin. The 
Gurjaras also are in appehranoe Aryan though they are 
fiarker in complexion. The Marathas too are in appear¬ 
ance Ajryan though their noses are less distinctly Aryan 
there being in their case some mixture with the Bravidian 
races. Unfortunately these three peoples have suffered 
at the hands of both Indian and European savants. Indian 
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Shastris of later days with their bias against agriculture 
and cattle-rearing and the custom of widow marriage 
which obtains among the three have treated them as 
Sudras,* And European scholars have treated them as 
Scythic in origin, being influenced by the strange bias 
that the manlines which these races displayed in later his¬ 
tory could not have belonged to the long settled people of In¬ 
dia but could only have characterised fresh hordes of inva¬ 
ders like the Kushanas and the Huns who were known to be 
of the Scythian race. It is, however, undoubted that the Jats 
most distinctly and the Oujars and Marathas in lesser 
degree are undoubted Aryan in race and their being treated 
as Sudras by Indian Shastris and as Scythians by European 
scholars is, historically and ethnically, incorrect. 

Though these names, it must be admitted, came into 
use or prominence at this time, this cannot be an argu¬ 
ment to hold that they were new races come into India 
at or a little before this time. New names arise from 
various causes as we shall find in later history; and it 
need not surprise us that the names Jat, Gujar and Mara- 
tha came into use in the sixth or sometime before the 
seventh century. The word Jat is found, first in Chandra’s 
grammar, where he uses the word in the sentence 
31^ !|<>n^ given to illustrate the use of the Imperfect. Gur- 
jara and Mah&rashtra are words used by Hiuen Tsang to 
denote two kingdoms. Sana also uses the word Gurjara 
as the name of a people or king in the word As 

already shown the word Gurjara appears in a grant of 
Dadda also. Maharashtra is a name which we do not find 
used earlier, though the language Mahar&shtri is mentioned 
even by Vararuchi of the first century A. D. As applied to 
the present Maratha country Maharashtra is used by 
Hiuen Tsang only, previous*, Indian writers such as 

Tsarg’s remark that women never contract a second marri¬ 
age must be understood as .relating to the three higher grades only, as 
there can be no doubt that Ssdras allowed widow mirriage even in hie 
days. It is possible to suppose that the Jats, Gurjars and Marathas 
thomdt Aryans have borrowed this custom from the SQdras with whom 
as agriculturists or ea«le grazers they must have come into a close and 
constant contact. 
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Varaha Mihira using other names to denote it* The word 
Maharashtra is a Sanskrit word which can well be inter¬ 
preted as denoting a people or a country but what do the 
words Jat and Gujar or their Sanskrit originals Jarta and 
Qurjara mean? They are probably the names of peoples 
and not countries according to any view. There were differ¬ 
ent castes among the Jats except Brahmins. So also among 
the Gujars some were Brahmins, some Kshatriyaa, 
some Vaisyas and so on, much in the same way as there 
are Maratha Brahmins, Maratha Kshatriyas and Mara- 
tha Vaisyas. This subject is of a controversial chara¬ 
cter and we leave it to be discussed in a note, but we may 
mention here that there is a caste of Brahmins in Ujjain 
which styles itself Gujar Gaud. They do not call themselves 
Gujaratis as Gujarati Brahmins do but Gujars, and it is 
well known that among the many sub-sections of Rajputs^ 
there is at present a section by the name of Gujars. The 
mention by Hiucn Tsang of a Kshatriya king in Gurjara 
need not therefore surprise us. 

To return to our subject, in the days of Hiuen Tsang. 
agriculture had ceased to be the occupation of Vaisyas 
and had become the occupation of the Sudras, a fact that 
need not therefore compel us to look upon many of the so- 
called Sudras of the present day as Dravidian in race 
nor treat them as Scythic in race as European scholars 
are disposed to do. This change in the occupational aspect 
of caste differentiates the time of Harsha from the time of 
Mahu. Another important change in occupation can be 
gathered from another statement of Hiuen Tsang. At page 
ITOWattersVol. 1 wefind,“^overeignty for many successive 
genarations has been exercised by Kshatriyas alone. Re¬ 
bellion and regicide have occasionally arisen other castes 
assuming the distinction ” In the old caste organisation 
of Mann’s days Kshatriyas alone could be kings. And 
native tradition asserts that this barrier was first overthrown 
by Chndragupta who destroyed, with Ohanakya’s help, the 
line of the last truly Kshatriya kings, the Nandas. Since then 

* In a grant of Pulakesin of this'time, it first appears. 

9 
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Sudras, ^rahmins and Vaisyas have often become kings 
in the history of India. ^ But even if they become kings 
their status in society or their caste does not rise. They 
still remained what they originally were and retained their 
caste by their own opinion and the opinion of the people. 
It i^ hence we see that Hiuen Tsang mentions the different 
castes of the ruling kings and his remark always should be 
looked upon as neither haphazard nor erroneous. When he 
says a particular king was a Kshatriya we must accept 
the word in its true signification. F or he does not make 
leven the great Harsha, his own benefactor and patron, a 
I Kshatriya, but states clearly that he was a Vaisya, a fact 
which is also indicated by the suffix Vardhana assumed 
[by many kings of the family and also the suffix Bhuti* 
in the name of Pushya-Bhuti, its founder mentioned by Bana. 
We will presently enumerate the suffixes usually taken up 
in their names by the different castes,but here this instance 
of Ha^'sha. itself will suffice to show the corectness of 
the information of Hiuen Tsang, as also the fact that not¬ 
withstanding his kingly position, the caste of the ruler re¬ 
mained what it was. We will now proceed to describe each 
caste separately and detail its characteristics during 
this period, as can be gathered from the evidence available.] 
Weshallofoour.se begin with the Brahmins whowere by 
long recognition at the top of the people and who 
appear to have still deserved this position by their intelli¬ 
gence and high morals. They were in fact the leaders of 
thought both among the orthodox or Hindu people and 
among the unorthodox or the Buddhists and the Jains. 
The latter, though they in theory rejected caste appear to be 
still caste-ridden and intelligent Brahmins and even 
Kshatriyas without probably losing their caste joined their 
ranks as teachers and thinkers for the sake of the high posi¬ 
tion they attained to as heads of monasteries or congrega- 
tionsf. Tho following rem arksy however, s hould be taken to 

quoted by Kulluka (also Vishnu P III, ^0 v, Manu H 30). 

i* For example a brother of thn Brahmin king of Samatata was the 
head of theNSlandS monastery and a Buddhist teacher as mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang. 
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apply to those Brahmins who professed the orthodox faith. 

And the first thing we have to remai^kisthat Brahmins 
yet formed one caste without subdivision throughout 
India; the modern distinctions based on territorial divisionji^ 
had not yet come into existence. The distinctions now 
known as Pancha Dravidas and Pancha Gaiidas had not 
arisen; not to speak of the many scili minor sub-castes, 
into which Brahmins are at present further subdivided. The 
only distinction then known, appears to be that of Sakha 
or Oharana i. e. school of Vedic ritual or recitation. The 
gotra was also always mentioned, and the pravara some¬ 
times. In fact ill this matter modern Brahmins are dia¬ 
metrically different from the Brahmin?^ of the days or 
Bana. The modern Brahmins scarcely know what their 
gotra is and to what Vedic Sutra th^^y belong though they 
can tell at once whether they areKanojia or Sanadhya, 
Maratha or Dravida. But the Bi».hmin of the seventh 
century A.D. always distinguished himself by his gotra and 
Sutra. In the Harsh:i Charita Baiia does not tell us 
whether he was aKanojia or Magadha Brahmin but simply 
says that he was of the Vatsyayana gotra. In all inscrip¬ 
tions and copperplate grants of that period we find no¬ 
where Brahmins distiguished as Gaudaor Dravida, but as 
belonging to a particular gotra and studying a perticular 
Sutra. It is unncessary to quote any instances here for 
the fact is so patent. Any grant or inscription referred to 
at random will show this. We must, hi wever, refer to one 
grant because its words have been misunderstood. The 
B'ulandshahar Gazetteer mentions the copper-plate grant 
found at Indore near Anupshahar as important in that “in 
it there is reference to the Gauda division of Brahmins.” 
As the grant is dated in 164 G. E. or 465 A. D, it would 
follow that this division of Brahmins goes back to the 
5th century A. i). or 150 years before the time of Bana. 
But it seems the word in this grant has 

been misunderstood by the Gazetteer. For it must be 
remembered that the divisions Gauda, Dravida etc., are not 
based on family distinctions but on territorial or provin¬ 
cial distinctions and;hence the word can have 
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BO reference to the distinctions now known as Gauda^ 
Dravida and so on. Then again the word is Gora and not 
Gauda. [Of course the family name of Brahmins or what is 
now called the surname is rarely given in ancient epjgra- 
phic records, and this mention of the family is somewhat 
strange. But that there is no reference here to the pro¬ 
vincial divisions of Brahmins is beyond question and we^ 
may believe that upto the end of the seventh century A. D. 
such distinctions had not arisen. Brahmins formed one 
caste throughout India and knew no distinctions except 
that of gotra and Charana or Sakha. It is difficult 
to know if marriages took place then between Brahmins of 
different countries. But there is no reason why they should 
not have. Smritis do not prohibit such marriages. Even 
the present restriction of marriage within the same Sakha 
is more a matter of custom than of Sastric provision. For 
asamatterof fact marrifeges between Rigvedis and Yajurve- 
dis do take place even at present among Maratha Brahmins^ 
Kanojiyas and other subcastes. The mention of the Sakha, 
therefore, in early epigraphic records does not import any 
divisions for prohibition of marriage. The Veda and Sakha 
were perhaps important as indicating fitness for performing 
particular worship or religious service. The Atharvavedi 
Brahmins were, for instance, considered fit to perform the 
worship of the sun. It may be noted en passant that the 
words then used to indicate the Veda or Sakha of a Brah¬ 
min were in some respects different from those now used 
Bahvrieha was usually used then instead of Rigvedi and 
Chandoga instead of Samavedi; Yajurvedi being indicated 
by Vajasaneyi &c. And it may further be noted that 
Bharadvaja-sgotra was the usual expression then instead 
of Bharadvaja-gotra now used* 

The second thing to remark about Brahmins is that 
their names generally ended in particular suffixes only. 
It appears that in those days particular suffixes or epithets 
were added to the names of individuals to indicate their 
caste. These suffixes are mentioned even in Smritis. 
Sarma was the principal suffix indicating the Brahmin 
caste. Besides Sarma the other suffixes or affixes were 
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Bhatta, Deva and Svami.^ In the Chanimak copperplate 
grant of Pravarasena II of the Vakatakas of Berare 
(Oorp. Ins. Vol. Ill p. 235 No. 88) we have many names of 
Brahmin grantees mentioned and the following are some of 
them viz. Satyayana Ganarya, Vatsya Devarya, BhSrad* 
vaja Kumarasarmarya, PSrasarya Gahasarma, Kasyapa 
Devarya, Mahesvararya Bharadvaja Bapparya, Gautama- 
sagotra Matrisarmarya etc. The world Arya is added as a 
double honorfic or it may indicate that the person came 
from the southern country where Arya (modern Ayya) was 
added invariably to Brahmin names by the Dravidian 
people. 

As mentioned before Brahmins sometimes took up the 
suffixes Varma and Gupta also to indicate that they fol¬ 
lowed the profession of warriors or traders. For the Brah¬ 
mins in those days as now followed a diversity of professions 
besides their principal professions, namely, and 
er^^HR and ^'^qPR i. e., sacrificing and officiating at sacri¬ 
fices, learning and teaching. Bana describes his uncles as 
learned men studying themselves and teaching others, per¬ 
forming great sacrifices, keeping Agnihotra and living 
a religious life appropriate to Grihastha Brahmins. And 
yet for himself Bana describes his associates in his young 
days, as dancers and music teachers, actors and painters, 
poets and dramatists, servant girls and old women, gold¬ 
smiths and chemists, Hindu Sanyasis and Buddhist re¬ 
cluses and other non-descript people. It is not impossible 
to suppose from the Mrichhakatika where a Brahmin thief 
is introduced, that Brahmins were good and bad in those days 
as they are now and followed good and bad professions 

•"See the Sloka already quoted from Yama as also Manu II 30 and 
V. P. m. At the present day in Northern India the word Pandit is 
often prefixed to indicate that the person is a Brahmin from the Deccan 
or Kashmir, while Misra would indicate a Behari or Bengali Brahmin. 
In the seventh century it does not apptarthat any differences of country 
were indicated by these suffixes. Grants from the Panjab and U. P. 
show that Bhatta was as favourite a suffix in these provinces as in 
Gujarat or Deccan. And BSpa is often called BS^a Bhatta though he 
came from Magadha. At present, however, this suffix is added or taken 
up only by MaharSshtlra Brahmins, while Xrya or AyyS is affected by 
Telagu Brahmins, AchSrya by Karnatak Brahmins, Pandit by Kashmiri 
Brahmins and Misra by Behar Brahmins. 
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but the generality of them may be taken to have followed, 
then as now, either a religious life or the profession of 
Government servants, a profession in which they often 
rose to the position of governors of provinces. The 
Mandsaur-well-inscription No. 35 Corp. Ins. Ind. Vol. Ill 
gives an example of this kind. Abhayadatta, the son of 
Ravikirti was a ‘ Kajasthaniya and protected the region 
containing many countries (presided over by his own 
upright ooiinoiUoTsJ, which lies between the Vindhya moun¬ 
tains from the summit of which there flow the waters of 
the Reva and the mountain Pariyatra up to • the ocean” 
p. 157. Similar instances might be quoted from other epi- 
graphic records proving the frequency of such appoint¬ 
ments in those days. And such governors eventually 
often became kings themselves. 

We will now pass on to the Ksbatriyas and the iirst 
thing to remark is that they too formed then one caste 
only throughout India. As the ten subdivisions of Brah¬ 
mins into five Gaudas, and five Dravidas had not yet 
arisen, the Kshatriyas too had not yet divided themsselves 
into Rajputs and Khatris. In fact in modern times the 
word Khatri has come to denote a lower grade than the 
word Rajput. These Kshatriyas again had not yet been 
divided into 36 families only, considered to be of pure 
descent and restricting marriage to themselves alone. None 
of the names even of these 36 families had yet come 
into existence. The Chauhans and the Solankhis, the 
Sisodiyas and the Rathods had yet to be bom and the 
Kshatriyas of India then formed one undivided caste 
without probably any restriction of marriage to particular 
families. Caste was, in fact, somewhat loose then as the 
Kshatriyas freely married Vaisya wives from great families 
which had raised themselves to the kingly status. The 
instance of the Maukhari Grahavarma marrying Harsha’a 
sister given by Bana and that of the Valabhi king 
Dhruvabhata marrying Harsha’s daughter, mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang will suffice to prove this practice. Bui suob 
marriages were not common and the intermixture of oaetea 
or rather races was strictly prevented by pious Hindu. 
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kings as may be gathered from the epithet “Varnavya- 
vasthapanapara" usually applied in epigraphic records to 
great kings showing the earnest solicitude of the people 
to preserve the purity of Varna or race. Instances of 
pratiloma marriages, or marriages above the grade do not 
occur and hence the old law of the Manusmriti was 
apparently still in force. When therefore Hiuen Tsang says 
that a particular king was a Kshatriya, Vaisya or Sudra, 
be mentions a distinction which was strictly maintained 
inspite of the tendency of Buddhism to overthrow caste. 

The nezt remark to make about the Kshatriyas is that 
they had not come to assign much importance to the 
three great Vansas to which they now invariably trace 
their descent. For none of the epigraphic records of this 
time mention the Vansa of the Kshatriya family. The 
Surya Vamsa, the Chandra Vamsaandthe AgniVamsaare 
yet not met with in grants and inscriptions. The Valabhi 
grants even do n6t mention that the Senapati family to 
which the Sisodiyas, the premier Surya-Vamsi Rajputs 
of the present day trace their origin was of the Solar race. 
No doubt the Solar and Lunar races distinction rather the 
Aila and Aikshvaka race is mentioned in the Mahabharata 
in the Sabha Parva, where Krishna says that there were 101 
families then in India belonging to the Solar and Lunar 
races. The idea thus of these two races must be taken 
to be at least as old as the 3rd century B. C. the undoubted 
date of the last edition of the Mahabharata. But it seeitis 
probable that when in the interval between 300 B. C. and 
600 A. D. various families of kings belonging to the Vaisya 
and Sudra castes and of foreign races ruled in India, the 
mention of the solar or lunar Vamsa must have become of 
less importance and hence the neglect to mention the VamSa 
in inscriptions and grants. The grants of Valabhi kings 
of undoubted Kshatriya caste do not thus mention the race. 
But it does not follow that the Solar and Lunar lineage 
was forgotten. Some families did take pride eyeh 
then in. their Solar and Lunar race (H* C. p. 98 

^ gsrf But they were 
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appaiently in the back-ground. The Pushyabhuti family 
of Thanesar belonged neither to the Solar nor Lunar race 
and the Vaisya kings apparently did not deem the Vamsa 
important or could not trace the origin of their families 
to kings famous in the Puranas.* In grants of the Badami 
Ohalukyas the gotra . of the family is mentioned as 
Manavya and the kings are also called Haritl-putras. 
This Manavya gotra is described in some grants as born 
of the first Svayambhuva Manu and thus does 
not belong to the present solar race. How the 
two ancient lineages, namely. Solar and Lunar, grew 
later into importance and how the subsequent addition of 
the third Agni Kula was made hereafter, we shall have to 
discuss in our next volume. 

Thirdly, the Kshatriyas had their peculiar descriptive 
epithets or name-endings like the Brahmins. Varma and 
and Tr.Hta mentioned in the Smritis were the chief ones. 
Other epithets may also be gathered from the records, 
such as Sena and Bhata. The Valabhi kings usually 
took up the suffixes Sena and Bh'ata. Sinba which was a 
most favourite epithet withpost-Mahomedan Bajputs is not 
usually met with in records of the seventh century though 
we have the name Drona Sinha among the Valbhi kings. 

We will now speak of theVaisyas whose caste was then 
and is still the third in rank. They are always treated as 
Aryan in race for the word Arya occucring in the Vedas 
is always interpreted by the commentator Sayana as mean¬ 
ing Brahmin, Kshatriya and Vaisya. VaiSyas, however, 
generally speaking had perhaps not preserved the purity 
of caste as much as the other two higher castes, and some 
of them had sunk into the position of Sudras. But the 
Vaisyas of the days of Hiuen Tsang, from his description 
were traders and merchants, bankers and money lenders 
and these might be taken to have formed themselves into 

*'In a Broach Gurjara grant the lineage is mentioned as that of 
MabSrSja Aari^a and antiquarians have interpreted Karpa to mean 
Earpa of the MahabhSrata. But I doubt it and as no grant contem- 
pbraiy or preoeeding mentions the Vam^athis Earpa was probably seme 
eayly t^moas king only of the Gurjara family. 
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a restricted group. The names of modern Vaisya suboastes 
again had not yet come into being and Mahesris and Agar- 
vals were then unknown. The modern Vaisyas of Nothern 
India divide themselves intol2H castes and are also sepa¬ 
rated by an unbridgable barrier from the Vaisyas of the 
south. But in the seventh century probably like the Brahmin 
and the Kshatriyas they also still formed one caste only 
throughout India. Their distinctive appellations or suffixes 
were Gupta and Bhuti according to the Smritis already 
quoted and other words were also used such as Vardhana, 
And lasty as regards profession some of the Vaisya families 
had raised themselves still higher than traders and 
merchants and become kings by following the profession of 
arms. Of these remarkable families, the Guptas of, 
Magadha must be taken to be the premier family. Thei 
greatest king in India in its post Buddhist history next to 
Asoka who was a Sildra was Samudra Gupta and he must 
be taken from the name ending to be a Vaisya and similarly 
the greatest king next to Samudra Gupta after him was 
Harsha and he was undoubtedly a Vaisya. The suffix 
Vardhana taken by his family indicated the Vaisya caste 
and the testimony of Hiuen Tsang that Harsha was a 
Vaisya is conclusive. Some Vaisya families in those days 
therefore gave birth to heroes and statesmen and they 
were even distinguished by letters also as both Samudra 
Gupta and Harsha were certainly learned men. In medi- 
oeval and later history too, many Vaisya families distin¬ 
guished themselves on the battle-field and it seems that 
ilhe modern Bais Rajputs of Oudh may be looked upon as 
the descendants of some of the heroic Vaisya families of 
mediaeval India though they derive their descent from the 
mythical Salivahana king of Paithan in the south. The 
Guptas were spread over the whole of Northern India and 
names of warriors and statesmen in those days usually 
ended in Gupta, showing their high qualification for 
military posts. 

Lastly we have to speak of the Sudras whose occupation, • 
according to Hiuen Tsang was agriculture. In days prece- 
dii^ the Christian era, agriculture was the occupation of 
10 
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the Vaisyas while menial service alone was left to the 
Sudra'caste. The spread of Buddhist sentiment witn its 
aversion to the taking of life must be held responsible for 
this change of occupation. The ploughing of land in which 
action worms and insects are inevitably killed was gradual¬ 
ly looked upon as sinful and was eventually prohibited to 
the Dvijas: a prohibition which is even mentioned in Manm 
These classes hence withdrew gradually from agriculture 
andleftit in thehandsof theSudras. In the Panjab and else¬ 
where, however, several communities did not mind this pro¬ 
hibition, and hence their sinking in public esiimation to the 
rank of the Sudras. As already described the J ats, the Gujars 
and the Marathas who are agriculturists, are thus, though 
Aryan in race, looked down upon as Sudras. The original 
Dravidian population of the land became now the agricul¬ 
turists of the country and of course formed the great Sudra 
class. The lower population in Northern India and the west 
is thus, speaking generally, chiefly Dravidian with a large 
mixture of the Aryan race. In the south or the Madras 
Presidency the influx of the Aryan population in remote 
times was not considerable and there the agricultural popu- 
lotion is wholly Dravidian. 

Besides the agriculturists there were many classes whose 
profession was labour of varied kinds and these classes 
were probably of mixed origin. These are noticed by Hiuen 
Tseng as innumerable. Those who called themselves 
neither Brahmins nor Kshatriyas, neither Vaisyas nor 
Sudras were probably included by him in these mixed class¬ 
es. “There are ", he observes, “numerous classes formed by 
groups of people according to their kinds and these cannot 
be described." (Wattersp. 168). Their number indeed, then 
as now, must have been counted by hundreds and hence 
Hiuen Tseng’s despairing remark that they cannot be de¬ 
scribed. Mixed castes with special occupations have been* 
described in several Smritis also and each division men¬ 
tioned therein again divided itself probably into subdivi¬ 
sions according to minor diversity of occupation, and their 
number gradually increased. They were of course a mixture 
of the Di^avidian and Aryan races, but the mixture mustr 
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have taken place long before the time of which we write for 
marriages were now generally restricted to each class or 
caste as noticed above. 

We cannot close this chapter without noticing the 
existence, even then, of the ** untouchables, ” or what 
are now called in the south the Panchamas or the fifth 
class. They are described by Hiuen Tsang as follows:— 
Butchers, fishermen, public performers, executioners 
and scanvengers have their habitations marked by a dis¬ 
tinguishing sign. They are forced to live outside the city 
and they sneak along on the left when going about in the 
hamlets.” (Watters Vol 1 p. 147). The practice of compelling 
these untouchables to live outside the towns and villages 
must of course be traced back to even the Vedic times for 
the Brahrnanas speak of the Chandalas living beyond 
the skirts of towns and villages and of their habitations as 
not fit to be visited by the Aryans. The professions too of 
the Chandalas were from Vedic times much the same as 
above described with the exception of butchers and fisher¬ 
men whoparhapswere now added to thelistof the untouch¬ 
ables in consequence of their profession of taking life, in 
response to the prevailing Buddhist sentiment. These 
depressed classes were probably composed of the lowest 
dregs of the Dravidiftn races having filthy habits and 
living on carrion. But in the PanJab and Rajputana a 
mixture of the Aryan race even among these was prominent¬ 
ly discovered at the Census of 1901 when anthropometric 
meaeurements were taken*hy Sir H. Risley. The Chamars 
and theChaurahas of the Panjab are found to be distinctly 
Aryan-in type and possibly these have been degraded solely 
in consequence of their profession in Buddhistic times be¬ 
fore the period of which we are treating. Or, as the Smritis 
declare, the progeny of pratiloma marriages especially of 
Brahmin women with Sudra husbands though they must 
have been rare must have joined the ranks of the Chandala^s 
and thus infused Aryan blood .even in their veins. 
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Jats, Guars and Marathaf. 

The question whether Jats, Gujars and Marathas are Aryan or 
Seythian is strangely enough still being controverted. It admits, how¬ 
ever, according to ourview of one solution only viz,, that they cannot but 
be Aryans. This view is based chiefly on anthroporaetrical considerations 
and it is also supported by history. It is indeed strange that even 
after the publication of Sir H. Risley's view’s based on anthropometric 
measurements taken at the Census of India in 3901 their origin should 
still be a matter of controversy. Those measurements clearly show 
that the noses of Jats and Gujars are distinctly line and that their heads 
are long. It is sometimes argued by Sir H. Risley’s opponents that 
noses might be made fine and heads may be lengthened by manupulation. 
But this argument outs off the very ground from under the feet of the 
science of Anthropometry. If noses could be made fine very few people in 
India •would have had flat noses, for fine noses are prized all over the 
country and even by the Dravidians. It is because noses and heads 
canncit be manupulated and have an ineradicable tendency to persist in 
different races, that anthropometry has any value as a science. We w'ilb 
therefore, detail the anthropometncal argument first and then see 
whether history supports or contradicts the inferences derivable 
from it. 

The foliow’uig remarks of Sir H. Hisley in his Census Report for 1901 
(p. 498) are pertinent in this connection. ‘.‘The broad nose of the Negro 
or the Dravidian is his most striking feature. This broad type of the 
nose is most common in Madras, the C^itral Provinces and Chota 
Nagpore. Fine noses are confined to the Panjab and Rajputana, 
while the population of the rest of India tends to fall in the medium 
Iclass. The pastoral Gujars of the Paiijab have an index of 66*9, the 
iSikhs of 68*9 and the Bengal Brahmins and Kayasthas 70, while the 
laverage nasal proportions of the Mai Paharia type are expressed by the 
|figure94’5. In other words the typical Dravidian as represented by 
|the Mai Paharia has a nose as broad in proportion to its length as the 
Negro ; while this feature in the Indo-Aryau group can fairly bear com¬ 
parison •with the noses of 68 Parisians measured by Topinard which 
gave an average of 69*4.” 

From this passage we clearly see that while the people of the 
Panjab and Rajputana are unquestionably Aryan by race, those of the 
Bombay Presidency including the Marathas, and of Bengal and the U.P. 
are distinctly so* And the Gujars of the Pan jab stand first* with regard 
to the fineness of the nose their index (66*9) being lower than that of 
*eyen the Parisians. And yet the Gujars are looked upon by s^ome as 
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Scythians. The similarity of sound has often misled antiquarians into^ 
strange theories and the attempt to identify the Gujars with the Khizaq 
is not less strange than the now generally abandoned identification of the 
Jats with the G^et^e. It is here that anthropometry and also history 
should step in to correct such wrong identification. That they do serve 
to dispel such misconception in the case of Jats nnd Gujars we have not 
the smallest doubt.. The Jats are distinctly included by Sir H. Risley 
among the Indo-Aryaiis a.s their “type approaches most closely to that 
ascribed to the traditional Aryan colonists of India ri::. heads long and 
noses narrovv' Mid prominent but not specially long.” ^Census R. 1901 
p. 500.) Their stature is also tall, and their complexion in fair and as 
Nesfield has observed if appearance goes for anything, the Jats could 
not but be Aryans." The case of the Gujars also falls in the same 
category. They are men with tine.st noses in India and with long heads 
and tall statures. They are no doubt dark in complexion but com¬ 
plexion does not count much in the determination of race. “The most 
important points to he observed in the Indo-Aryan series of measure¬ 
ments are the great uniformity of type, and the very slight differences 
between the higher and lower groups." And this type is so persistent 
that the Jats and the Gujars wherever they are found present the same 
characteristics of head, nose and stature and even complexion. Under 
these circumstances ethnologically speaking the Jats and the Gujars are 
decidedly Aryan in race and similarity of sound in names ought not to 
mislead us into believing them to be descendants of the Gaetoe or 
Khizars who were undoubtedly;Mongolian in race. 

The Marathas present le.ss distinctive characteristics, yet they must 
be classed among the Aryo-Dravidians and not as Scytho-Dravidian as 
Sir H. Risley strangely enough has done. Their heads are broad; but the 
head is not the determining factor in the assignment cf race. The 
Mongolians base indeed broad heads but some of the Aryan races too 
have broad heads such as the (^elts. The Census Report for 1911 ex- 
ore.sses a doubt as to the conclusion of Sir H. Risley that the Marathas 
are Scythiaiw anti adverts to the opinion of ethnologists that they are 
probably descendants of Alpine Aryans. (Haddon, Wanderings of people) 
The second race of Aryan invaders of India who principally settled in 
the U.P. and the Deccan appear to have been Aryans with broad heads. 
Otherwise it is impossible to explain the medium heads of the people 
of the U.P. who are looked upon by Sir H. Risley as Aryo-Dravidians. 
The Dravidians have long heads and if they mixed with the first race of 
Aryan invaders with long heads who are to be found in the Panjab and 
Rajputana the mixture of these races, both with longheads, cannot lead 
to medium heads* We have, therefore, perforce to hold that the second 
horde of Aryans who came into the U. P. and who mixed themselves 
with the Dravidian people there were Aryans with broad heads. 

The head, however, as we have said above and as has been observed 
by Sir H. Risley-himself, is not the most distinctive sign of race. The 
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feature most distinctive of race is the nose. The nose distin^shes the 
Aryan both from the iiravidian and the Mongolian types. The 
fine nose of the Aryan is distinct from the broad nose of the Dravi- 
dian and the flat nose of the Scythian. The flatness of the Scythian 
or Mongolian face strikes every observer as the root of the nose 
does not appreciably rise above the level of the eyes. To measure this 
rise the orbito-nasal index has been invented by antbropometrists and thi^ 
index has been used, at Sir William Fowler’s suggestion; especially where 
there is reason to suspect intennixtrue with the Mongolian type. (Cen¬ 
sus Report 1301 p. 497). To determine, therefore, if the Marathas have 
any Scythian or Mogolian blood in them we have to look to this index* 
Let us see what the indices are in this connection. The flat-faced Mon¬ 
golians are called platyopic, their index being bolo-w 110 Those who 
have indices between 110 and 112*9 are called mosopic, while those 
whose index is 113 or above are called pro-opic. The last can have no 
mixture with Mongolian blood. Now all the members of the Indo- 
Aryan type are placed by their high averages in the pro-opic group 
(Census Report for 1901 page 602) and thus it is impossible that the JatS 
and the Gujars can liave any Mongolian blood in them. The case of the 
Marathas apparently presents some difficulty. Their orbito-nasal index 
is medium, that is they are mesopic and hence it is difficult to decide 
whether they have Scythian blood in their veins. For this mesopic 
nature of their nose may as well bo due to mixture with Dravidian 
blood/ Moreover Aryan characteristics do tend to assert themselves 
in the Marathas whenever their position improves as may be observed 
by every careful observer, the nose getting finer and higher at the 
bridge. We have treated of this subject at greater length in our book 
“Epic India” and it is sufficient to further remark here that the Census 
Report for 1911 has given up the classification of Marathas by Sir H. 
Risley as Scytho-Dravidians and tends to treat them as Aryo-Dravi- 
dians i. e. born of mixture of a broad-headed Aryan type with the 
Dravidian type 

Historial consideration.s, we will now go on to show, support the 
conclusions thus far set forth on anthropometrical grounds, espe¬ 
cially with regard to the doubtful case of the Marathas. The mate¬ 
rials for constructing the ancient history of the Marathas are ample and 
trustworthy They have already been put together by noted scholars 
like Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and others. The foremost observation to 
make is that the fact that the Aryans did enter into and settle in the 
Deccan long before the beginning of the Christain era, is universally 

" In fact as the Dravidians arc not proopic, their mixture with Scythians cannot lead 
to the Mesopic nature of the Maratha nose* If at all the Marathas should have been 
treated by Sir H. Rislcy as Scytho*Aryans. As already shown with rejsard to the 
head Sir H. Risley was misled with regard to the Marathas apparently owing to 
his prejudice against them, observable in his remarks about them in the Census 
Report (1901). 
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Accepted by all scholars. On the other hand, history tells us that the 
JSakas or Scythians invaded the Deccan in the first century A» D. and 
that their stay in the Deccan was limited to about 25 years'lonly, being 
finally driven away by SatavahanaQautami-putra of Faithana. If this is 
so how can the people of the Deccan be Scytho-Dravidian? How is it that 
the Aryans who settled in the province long before the Scythians came 
have left no trace of their blood in the population *? That they settled 
here is a fact which can not be gainsaid. The history of this settlement 
of the Deccan by the Aryans is given by Sir R. Bhandarkar as follows : 
“The first and the oldest Aryan province in the southern country was 
Vidarbha or Berar. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata show that Vi- 
darbba was inhabited when DandakSrapya or MaharSshtra proper was 
a forest”. (Bhandarkar’s History of the Deccan page 314.) It may be 
added that the people who settled in Vidarbha were called Bhoja, that 
Damayanti was the daughter of a Bhoja king and that Nala when 
showing, in the Mahabharata, to Damayanti the way to her father’s 
country, distinctly points to Berars. 

The Aryans hereafter settled in the DandakSranya or Mah3r5shtra 
proper the chief river of which is the Godavari. The original inhabitants 
being few, the language of the new settlers became the language of the 
people generally though in a corrupt or Prakrit form. As the country 
to the south of the Krishna was more populously inhabited by pravi- 
dians, it became tha boundary, so to speak, of the Aryan settlement, as 
also of the Aryan language. Bands of settlers no doubt penetrated 
further south down to Cape Comorin and impressed their Aryan 
civilization and religion on the people but being few they could not im¬ 
pose their language upon them. On the contrary they adopted the 
language of the people there and even some of their customs. This 
in a nutshell is the account of the Aryan advance into the south. 
The Deccan being originally a forest and being settled principally by 
people of the Aryan race became Aryan in population and in speech 
while the portion to the south of the Krishna remained Dravidian in po¬ 
pulation and speech, a fact which squares in exactly with the ethno¬ 
logical aspect of the two parts of the southern peninsula. 

The date of this settlement of the Aryans in the Deccan is placed 
by Sir R. Bhandarkar in about the 7th Century B. C. on incontrover¬ 
tible grounds, especially oa the fact that while places to the south of the 
Vindhya are not mentioned by FSpini they are added by KStySyana 
in his VSrtikas. We come to still firmer ground when we come to the 
inscriptions of A4oka of the 3rd century B.C. as they distinctly mention 
4;he RUatikas the Pettanikas and the Aparantas. The last is Northern 
Konkan and its then capital was SfirpSraka. (It may be added that 
Buddhistic sacred books speak of 8llrp3raka and Faithana even before 
this time). Pettanikas are the people of Faithana or FratishthSna and 
BSstikas are the Hdshtrikas, who are clearly the anoestoK of the 
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modern Maratbas. Asoka’s inficriptioos also speak of the Bhojas. Novr 
as the Kuden inscription speaks of MahSbhojas also, in the same.way 
the BEshtrikas must have spoken of themselves as MahSrSshtrlkas 
the country in which they lived came to be called MahSrSshtra* 
“Thus a hundred years before Patanjali, the whole of the southern 
peninsula was in direct communication with the north. Maharashtra or 
Deccan had kingdoms governed by Rattas and Bhojas.” 

These Aryan settlers in Berar and the Deccan were Aryans of the 
Lunar race e, of the second-race of Aryan invaders who came through 
the Gangetic basin and who principally occupied the hot lands of the 
Madhyadesa to the south of the Ganges and the Jumna. We have this 
tradition preserved in the st(*ry. of Srikrishua given in the Harivamsa 
which is certainly t!i« oldest Ihirana extant. The Harivamsa says that 
when Srikrishna fled from Mathura against the threatened invasion of 
the city by Jarasandlia ho was asked to go to the four countries in the 
Deccan which were U undod i)y four sons of Yadu. These four sons of 
Yadu by Naga wives it i$ said bad founded four kingdoms one in Mahish- 
mat!, another on the tableland of SahySdri, a third in Banavasi and 
the fourth in Ratnapura on the southernmost sea. This tradition clearly 
indicates that tiie people who settled in the Deccan and southwards 
along the west coast were people born of Aryan fathers-'and Dravidian 
mothars. With regard to the Bhojas of Berar, the MahabhSrata says 
tuat RukmT was king of the DaksbinStyas and was a Bhoja 
king. Thus Furanic tradition clearly indicates that the Bhojas 
and the Rattas 'were born of Aryans of the Lunar race. 
Foreign evidence also substantiates the same theory. In the Peri- 
plus, this part of the country is described as Ariake or the country of the 
Aryas, anaine given probably on set purpose to distinguish it from 
Damarike i. e. the country of the Dravidians immediately to the south 
of it. 

We are not concerned here with the political history of Maharash¬ 
tra which we will detail in the next book but we may advert to it in a 
general way in order to show how this tradition of the Bhojas and 
Rattas being descended from Aryans and Aryans of the lunar race con* 
tinned to be entertained among the people down to the 7th century A.D. 
In the time of Agnimitra (2nd Century B.C.) Vidarbha was ruled by 
Madhava Sena and Yajna Sena names clearly Aryan and Kshatriya* 
From the 2nti century B. 0. to the 3rd century A. D. Maharashtra was 
ruled by the Satavahanas who called themselves Andhrabhpityas but 
the people were called Rattas and Maharathls as inscriptions of their time 
testify- After these Andhrabhrityas who themselves were Aryo-Dravi- 
dians as we shall show hereafter, tbe KSshtrikas again asserted their 
independence and it seems certain that from the 3rd century A« D. 
down to tne 6th Basbtrakuta kings ruled in the Deccan, for the ChS- 
lukyas in their inscriptions say that thSy established their power by 
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conquaHug a RSshtrakHta. Now tlie RaahtrakGtaa ara in inacriptiona 
represented ae descendants of Satya ki, a Yadava well*known in the 
PurSnas, while the Jadhav as oT Yadavas represent themselves as 
descendants of Srlkpish^a himself. Thus the two leading Maratha 
families who ruled Maharashtra entertained the tradition that they 
were Yadavas. Hence it may be said that the Marathasby long tradition 
believed themselves to be Aryans by descent. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in his history of the Deccan says the same 
thing. “We have seen from cave inscriptions,” says he, “that from 
remote times, tribes of Eshatriyas calling themselves Bhojas and Rash* 
trikas or Rattis were predoroinent in the country. In the northern 
part of the Deccan they called themselves MahSrathls. But in other 
parts the name was Rattis, since we know that many modern chiefs of 
the Southern Maratha Country call themselves Rattis. Some of these 
tribes must have called themselves, RSshtrakuta. The RSshtrakuta 
family vras io all likelihood the main branch of the Eshatriyas who gave 
their name to the country and who were found in it even in the time of 
Asoka (P. 62.) “ The RSshtrakntas, ’* Sir Bhandarkar goes on to add 
“the real native rulers of the country were sometimes eclipsed by enter- 
prizing princes of foreign origin such as the SatavShanas and the ChS- 
lukyas.” We have already adverted to the S5tav5hanas and they were 
ffora Andhra and therefore foreign toMahcTrSshtra,but they were Aryo- 
Dravidians as we shall show and we may now go on to see who the ChS- 
lukyas were. These too appear of foreign origin, but they were Aryans 
and Sir R. Bhandarkar by foreign merely .means foreign to MahS- 
rSshtra. 

The Chalukyas ruled principally form Bad3roi in the Southern 
Maratha Country but they wore not Dravidians; they were pure 
Aryans from the north and belonged to the solar race of Ayodhya. This 
tradition has been preserved by Bilhapa in the Vikramankadevacharita 
and is also mentioned in the Inscriptions of the Eastern dxSlukyas. 
Hiuen Tsang clearly says that Pulakeshin II whom he visited was a 
Eshatriya and belonged to the Mah3r3shtra country. The inscriptions 
of these ChSlukyas themselves state that they were born in the 
MSnavya gotra and were Hgri tiput ras. What HSritIputras meant 
we will try to elucidate when we come to their'political history, but the 
MSnavya-gotra Indicates the tradition that they belonged to the Solar 
race. The Ch3lukyas of the north are represented by Chanda bard of 
PrithvirSja as belonging to the Agnikula. The theory of Chanda about 
Agnikulas has been proved to be unfounded (we believe that the RSsS 
itself is misunderstood on this point as we shall have to show in our 
next volume) and that the four Agnikula families really belong to other 
races the only Agnikula family being the ParamSrs with the VaiMilo 
gotra. For the Chllukyas of MahSrSshtra are shown in inscriplicais to 
have married into the ESshtrakHta family. In a grant of Danlidurga 
11 
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bfthe RSahtraktlta family (J. B*. R. A. S. Tbl. II) it is said that the 
queen of Indra belonged to the Lunar race on the mother's side and to 
the Shalikya raoe on the father's (fTFr 
This opposition indicates the fact that the ChSlukyas were looked upon 
as belonging to Iftie Solar' race. The eastern ChSlukyas represented 
themselves as born of the Lunar race. Whether they belonged or not to 
the Lunar raoe it is certain that inecriptions of date earlier than Ohand 
show that they were not looked upon as Agnikulas which affords to 
some a ground to believe that they were toreigners admitted into the 
R^atriya caste by purification in fire. ChSlukyas are in our view 
clearly Aryans and of the Solar race. 

It is remarkable indeed that this tradition of race is still preserved 
among the Marathas of even modern days. It is well-known that the 96 
kulisol Mhrathas believe in three vnnias viz., Soma,Surya, Sesha plainly 
proving that the Marathas are Aryo-Dravidians, and not Soytho-Dravi- 
dians. Now strangely enough the ChSlukyas or Chalakes who are still 
one of the leading Maratha^ families are still assigned to the Surya- 
vamsa, see the noted pothi issued from Kolhapur and called 
or ^TitrwTf Now another Maratha family the Kadams 
who are plaWy the Kadambas of ancient inscriptions assigned in them 
to the same tTRs^r gotra as the ChSlukyas (Ind. Ants VI page 24) are 
also assigned to the Suryavam^a in the above book of the modern 
Marathas* Thesa facts prove that these 96 families* traditions of the 
Marathas are not imaginary productions but are supported by inscrip* 
tional records which go back to the fifth and sixth centuries A. D. 
According to both of them the ChSlukyas and the Kadambas are Solar 
race Kshatriyas while the JSdhavas and the RSshtrakfitas (Ratakute in 
the modem Maratha books represented by jto, &c., see 

?mx page 45) are believed to be Lunar raoe Kshatriyas. 

History and tradition, therefore, does not contradict the inference 
drawn from the features of the Marathas that they are Aryo^Davidians* 
There can be no Scythian blood In’their veins and their Aryan blood is pro¬ 
minent. Sir R.G. Bhandarkar has shown that the anoient Aryans settled 
and founded kingdoms in MahSrSshtra, that there was one incursion of 
the Scythian or Sakas about the beginning of the Christian era but within 
la few years Gauftamlputra defeated and drove them away and Meft no 
rumnant of the raoe of KhagSrSta*. Inscriptional records of the Ch5- 
lukySs, the RSshtrakUtas and the YSdavas show that they belonged to 
the Solar or Lunar races of Kshatriyas, and the modern representatives 
of these Maratha fAinilieB the JSdhavas, the ChSIkes or Salankhis, the 
Kadams, the Bhaleraos and others still maintain the^same tradition of race 
We are justified in hclding that a tradition continuing after so many 
centuries must he accepted and it proves in our view indisputably that 
the Mara'this lure If there is any mixture in their blood it is of 

the original l^ople belonging to the Nffga vam4a or the Dravidian race. 
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We will now pass on to consider how far the history of the Gujars 
eontradiots the inference drawn from their physical eharaoteristics viz., 
that they must be treated unquestionably as Aryans. A great deal of 
unhistorical bias has confused historians on this point and has lAisled 
them to consider them as foreigners apd Mongolians. There is no 
doubt that historically speaking the word Gujar or Gurjara occurs from 
about the 7th century A. D. and prominently in the work of BSpa and 
Hiuen Tsang. The former mentions them as being cOtaquered by. 
PrabhSkaravardhana, much in the same way as he conquered the 
Huns; while the latter mentions two Gurjara kingdoms 

one in Bajputana at Bhinmal and the other at Broach . 
From this, historians suddenly jump to the conclusion that 
the Gujars were foreigners who came into India along with 
the Huns in about the 6th century. (V. Smith E. H. 3rd Edn. pages 332 
and 412). But Smith is candid enough to admit that the Gurjaras 
are believed to have entered India either along with or soon 
after the White Huns and to have settl'd in large numbers in Raj- 
putana, but that there is nothing to show-what part of Asia they came 
from or to what race they belonged (p. 412). If there is no mention any 
where in hmtory as to where from, when and whether the Gujars 
came into India from outside, why should historians have believed that 
they came at all from outside? It seems that this is merely a suggestion 
made by bias and in defiance of the ethnological argument which clear¬ 
ly proves that the Gujars belong to the Aryan race. 

But the bias has so far predominantly acted on Sir Vincent Smith’s 
views in spite of the above can did statement, as to make him observe 
elsewhere that the Farihar Rajas of Eanauj were the descendants of 
^barbarian* foreign immigrants into Rajputana in the fifth or sixth cen¬ 
tury and first cousins of the Gujars, a theory of Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
elucidated in his article on the ‘*Foreign elements in the Hindu popula¬ 
tion” in Indian Antiquary VoL XL. in which he puts forth the sugges¬ 
tion that the Gujars are the descendants of Khazars who must have 
come into India along with the Huns. It is, therefore, necessary to 
examine the arguments of Mr.D.B. Bhandarkar in detail and to see how 
far they are correct. Let us first see from the Encyclopoedia Britannic a 
who the Xhazars are. **The Xhazars are historic figures on the 
border-land of Europe and Asia for at least nine hundred years (A. D. 
190-1100.) Their home was on the spurs of the Caucasus. They were 
the Vene ians of the Caspian Sea and the Euxine, the universal carriers 
between the East and the West. The origin of the Khazars is much 
disputed but they are regarded as akin to Georgians, Finns Ugriansand 
Turks. The Khararserere fair-skinned, black-haired and of a remarkable 
beauty. The Kara (black) Khazars were however ugly, short and almost 
as black as Iiidiau8'\ Now from this description of the Khazars, it is 
absurd to identify the Gujars with the Khazkrs. There were black 
Khazars indeed but they were ugly and short. The Indian Gujars are 
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ail tall and with fine features, though dark in complexion. The tall 
beautiful Khazars are on the other hand very fair and not dark like 
the Gujars. They again are allied to the Finns and the Urgas, and 
must be Mongolian in face as indeed the Huns were. But the Gujars 
can never be said to be Mongolian in face, their features especially the 
nose being distinctly Aryan. 

The history again of the Khazars as detailed in this article does not 
show that they ever left their country, like the Sakas,the Yue-chl or the 
Huns. “Throughout the 6th century Khazaria was a mere highway 
for the wild hordes, to whom the Huns had opened the passages into 
Europe and the Khazars took refuge (like the Venetians from Attila) 
“among the seventy months of the Volga” Then again we are told that 
their county bordered on Persia and Byzantine, the southern boundary 
of which never greatly varied and they were for the most part restricted 
within the couped up area ”. It is therefore difficult to hpUeve thvit the 
Khazars ever came to India. It is certain that history contains no 
mention of their having done so. 

The disposition and the occupation of the Khazars seem also to 
differ diametrically from those of the Gujars. As above quoted “ they 
were the Venitians of the Caspian and the Black Sea, a civil commercial 
people and founders of cities” The Gujars on the other hand “nomadic 
peoples and cattle breeders by profession. They in fact nj^rer trade and 
are not a city settled people with elaborate civil organisation. It soems 
clear, therefore, that the Khazars could not have been the forefathers of 
the Gujars of India. Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar has certainly been misled 
by similarity of sound and by the mere mention of Khazars along with 
Huns in western history. 

Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s other arguments adduced in his paper 
need not be scrutinized, as they do not pertain to historical consi¬ 
derations. We need not stop to see whether Gurjara, the Sanskrit 
word, has been coined from Gujar by Sanskritists though apparently 
there is no reason why they should have done so, for they could have 
pronounced Gujar as well as Gurjara, or whether Gujar, Gnjar, Gurjara 
names still surviving are the natural Prakrit forms coming out of am ori* 
ginal Sanskrit word Gurjara. But it is necessary to examine his opinion 
carefully whether Gujars being known as foreigners could have, owing to 
their success in conquest, been admitted by Hindus to the rankofKshatri- 
yas. Hiuen Tsang distinctly mentions that the king of Gurjara (Bhinmal) 
was a Kshatriya. “This is interesting” observes Mr. Bhandarkar “that 
as early as the first half of the seventh century i, a, about a century 
after their coming into India the Gujars had become Hindus and had. 
actually acquired the rank of Kshatrips” Ordinarily the inference should 
have been the opposite of this viz. that the Gujars could not 
have been foreigners as they could not have succeeded in 
gaining the status of Kshatriyas within a hundred years of their: 
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ooming into India. For we are historically certain that caste was not 
so fragile in the sixth and seventh centuries A. D. The inscriptibns of 
the Guptas and even of Harsha's father show that kings were particular 
in preserving the purity of caste (see VarpavyavasthSpanapara applied 
to PrabhSkara Vardhana Ep. In. VoL V. p. 200.) Mr. Bhandarkar 
‘Similarly twists a third fact into an argument in support of his 
theory, though it is in reality an argument against him. The 
Gujara Gauda Brahmins are also foreigners according to Mr. 
Bhandarkar. The argument that foreigners I ccoming kings could 
onter the Kshatriya caste might be plausible though even that is 
weak but they could not become Brahmins for there could not have been 
any incentive to admit them as Brahmins. Moreover the Khazars do not 
appear to have had castes among them. Hence why should some 
Khazars alone become Brahmins? The fact that there is an ancient class 
of Brahmins called Gujar Gaud is an argument for holding that the Gujars 
were an Aryan people with their usual four castes. This also explains 
how there are Gujar BSnias and Gujar cultivators or Gujar SutSrs 
( carpenters) and so on. The existence of a Gujar Karhada Brahmin 
family is also of no importance as it may have got that name by even re¬ 
sidence in Gujar country as the addition of the surname suggests. 

Mr. Bhandarkar s fourth argument is still more strange and based on 
wrong information and wrong inference. (Padihgra is the usual 
Prakrit form of srf^w and yet Mr* Bhandarkar takes the opposite line 
and says that Pratihara is the Sanskritred form of Why again we 

ask should Sanskrit change vf%fTT into Pratihara? But this is by the bye) 
An inscription from Jodhpur gives the origin of Padihars as follows. 
There was a Brahmin who married two wives a Brahmin woman and a 
Kshatriya woman. The descendants of the Brahmin woman are called 
Brahmin Padihars while the descendants of the Kshatriya woman are 
called Kshatriya Padhihars. “The marriage of a Brahmin'’ says Mr. 
Bhandarker ,“with a Kshatriya woman with the result as related in 
this inscription is curious and can only be accounted for as being of 
foreign importation. How this inference follows from the first premise 
will be a puzzle to many. Moreover the marriage of a Brahmin with a 
Kshatriya woman is not curious. It is provided for in Smritis and 
it once was a living practice in the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries 
as many inscriptions (see Corp In III) as stated further on show. And 
the result was exactly as stated here; the sons of the Brahmin women 
became Brahmins and of the Kshatriya women became Kshatriyas. As 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas ate the same food even up to the 7th century 
such marriages were not offensive. The history pf the development 
of the caste system in India ma^ be given here in a nutshell. The 
race being the same, caste in ancient times among the Aryans was 
merely occupational. Hence Brahmins often married Kshatriya wives* 
In oldest times their progeny was treated as of the Brahmin caste. By 
degrees, however, caste became rigid and the jprogeny of such marriages 
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was treated as intermediate between Brahmins and Kshatriyas. In fur¬ 
ther process of rigidification of caste the progeny followed the caste of the 
mothers. Such was the case in about the 6th century A. D. Lastly from 
about the 8th or 8th century onward marriage was restricted to the same 
caste only. This history is easily deducible from a comparison of the 
Smritis and from inscriptions. As this is not the place to discuss the 
subject, we stop here. But what has been said here is enough to 
show that the progeny of a Brahmin man and a Kshatriya woman being 
treated as Kshatriya is not curious {see Manu^r^f^srR^rncra 
WT ' t; vt. 10). But supposing it was so, the 

curiosity is not great, nor does it follow that therefore the Padhihars 
were foreigners. 

• We shall discuss the origin of each of the Rajput families in India 
in our next volume. Here it is, howrever. necessary to state that Mr, 
Bhandarkar has attached too much weight and importance to the 
legends about the progenitors of many families given in inscriptions or 
in traditions. The legends of Kshatriyas being born of fire or of 
Lakshmana brother of Rama, or of the Manavya Risi are all imaginary 
and very little historical information is derivable from these stories. 
Mr. Bhandarkar’s treating the ChSlukyas and Kadambas as of priestly 
origin is indeed ridiculous. Because in one inscription MSnavya 
is said to be the progenitor of the Kadambas it does not follow that the 
Kadambas were at any time Brahmins, for the progenitors of all castes 
or peoples in India are believed to be Rishis especially the seven Rishis. 
But this origin is imaginary. Again Manu is also looked upon as the 
progenitor of all human beings and hence it cannot be argued 
that all people? were Kshatriyas in origin. In short, it is 
strange that Mr. Bhandarkar should seek to derive any historical in¬ 
ference from these imaginary legends about the progenitois of 
peoples. Such legends are important only as traditions and if 
traditions are long current they may be treated as proof of race. The 
Chslukyas of the Deccan looked upon themselves in their oldest docu¬ 
ments as born of the MSnavya gotra and henoe they should be looked 
upon as Aryan in race. The Kadambas also thought they were bom 
of the same gotra and henoe they also might be looked upon as Ksha¬ 
triyas and allied in race to the ChSlukyas. The Sindas looked upoa 
themselves as born of Sesha and hence they may be looked upon as 
Dravidians by race. Mr. Bhandarker admits that the Sindas were a 
class of the NSga tribe and yet begins a para (p. 27 ditto) with the- 
sentence: Another foreign tribe which came from the north to the 

south is Sindas.** The word foreign plainly means foreign;to India and 
cannot therefore fitly be applied to the Sindas nor does any thing show 
that the Lindas qame from the north* Mr* Bhandarkar seems so 
obsessed by his theory of foreign origin of noted peoples of India thot 
even Brahmins if mentioned as coming from Ahicchatra in tho north 
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appear to him to be foreigners. If ChShumSns and Padhihars and Para- 
mars and Chalukyas are said to have come from Ahichhatra they 
appear to hipi to be foreigners. But Ahichhatra was a famous centre of 
Aryan settlement and civilization being the capital of the PSfichnlas so 
well-known in the Vedic literature and it is not at all strange that 
Kshatriyas and Brahmins should represent themselves as coming from 
Ahichhatra. One fails to see, ho'^ever, how this tradition of coming 
from Ahichhatra can make any people foreigners. One is constrained 
to set down Mr. R. D. Bhandarkar’s theory especially about the Gujars 
as absurd and there is, to sum up, nothing in history to show that 
Gujars were foreigners or Khazars, or that they came into India from 
outside along with the Huns of the fifth or sixth century A. D. Their 
anthropometrical characteritics are purely Aryan, and history does not 
at all contradict this inference. 

Lastly we have to speak adout the Jats. Their ethnological chara- 
teristics also, as we have already seen, are clearly Aryan. They are fair, 
tall, high-nosed and long-headed. Does their history contradict their 
being Aryans? It may be stated at once that the Jats have very little 
history of their own till we come4;o quite recent times when the present 
Jat kingdoms both Hindus and Sikhs in the U. P. and the Pan jab were 
founded. But the Jats have the oldest mention of the three. They are 
mentioned in the MahSbhSrata as Jartas (3rzn) in the Karpaparva. The 
next mention we have of them is in the sentence in the 

grammar of Chandra of the fifth century. And this shows that the Jats 
were the enemies of the Huns and not their friends. The Jats opposed 
and defeated the Hubs ; they must, therefore, have been the inhabitants 
of the Panjab and not invaders or intruders along with the Huns. Does 
the above sentence indicate that Ya4odharma ofMandsaur inscription 
who decisively defeated the Huns was a Jat ? He may have been so as 
Jats have been known to have migrated into the country of the MSlavas 
or Central India as into Sind. But this is not material to our inquiry. 
The sentence amply shows that the Jats were not invaders along with the 
Huns but were their opponents. Nay it may be taken for certain that the 
Jats are the Vis of the Vedas. They ar^ even now preeminently agri¬ 
culturists. Agriculturists in Vedic times were Aryan and classed as the 
Vaisya caste.* The warrior class or Eshatriyas frequently married 
Vaisya wives being immediately below them. This custom has obtained 
throughoui ancient times and is still preserved and Rajputs frequently 
take Jat wives. The almost innate sense of caste prejurdice in India has 
greatly prevented the mixture:of races (Rajputs and Jats are of the 
same Aryan race) and the Jats have preserved their Aryan race almost 
uncontaminated. Though treated as Sndras by modern opinion owing^ 
to t^ir ^ing agriculturists, and the practice of widow marriage they 
are the purest Aryans in India and belong to the first race of Aryan 

* Al-Benini says that Kanda the repated fattier of Krishna was a lat. 
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invaders according to our view, the Solar race^ of Aryans who origin^ 
ally invaded and settled in the Panjab, being the first settlement of the 
Indo-Aryans in this country. The following remarks of R. G. Letham 
in ‘Ethnology of India' page 254 may here be usefully quoted; “As a 
general rule a Rajput is a Hindu and a Jat a Mahoniedan. Asa general 
rulBaJat is also a peaceable cultivator. For all this, the Jat is in 
blood neither more nor less than a converted Rajput and vice versa ; a 
Rajput may be a Jat of the ancient faith. That other diifierenoes might 
have been effected by this difference of creed is likely; the difference 
between arms and tillage as profession, between haughty automony 
and submissive dependence are sure in course of time to tell upon tern- 
per and the features.’* It may be added “that conversion from Hinduism 
to Islam has not necessarily the slightest effect upon caste and that the 
Mahomedan Jats are still as caste-ridden at the Hindu Jats.” 

We may in conclusion quote some remarks of Sir D. Ibbetson 
from his “Punjab castes” (1916) regarding Jats and Gujars. “It may be 
that the original Rajput and the original Jat entered India at different 
periods, though to my mind, the term Rajput is an occupational rather 
than an ethnological expression. But if they do represent two sepa¬ 
rate waves of immigration, it is exceedingly probable, both from their 
almost identical physique and facial character and from the close 
communion which has always existed between them that they belong to 
one and the same ethnic stock.” “It is certain that the joint Jat 
Rajput stock is in the main Aryo-Scythian if Scythian be not Aryan”. 
(Page.160). So again about (jfujars he writes ; “The Gujars are the 
eighth largest caste in the Pu.\jab, only the Jats, Rajputs, Pathans, 
ArSins and Brahmins among the higher and Chamars and Chuhras among 
the lower exceeding them. They are fine,‘.stalwart fellows of precisely 
the same type *8 the Jat, He is of the same social standing as the Jat 
perhaps slightly inferior and the two eat and drink in common without 
any scruple” (p. 184). It is, therefore, strange that inspite of the fact that 
every person who has had intimate acqaintance with the peoples of the 
Panjab has marked the ethnic identity of the Jats, Gujars and Rajputs 
plainly Aryan and not Scythian, theories have usually been propounded 
by scholars about their being Scythian, Getoe, Yue-chi, Khizar ahd what 
not and about their having come into India within historical times, nay, 
on this side even of the Christian era. There is not a scrap of historical 
evidence even to suggest much less to prove such immigration (t|iere 
is neither fjqriegn mention of their coming into India nor have they any 
tradition of their own of sometime coming into India nor is there any 
historical Indian record, stone-inscription or other, of their so coming) 
and we can only ascribe such theories to that unaccountable bias of the 
minds of many European and native scholars, to assign a foreign and 
Scythlc origion to every fine and energetic caste in India. 



CHAPTER V 
SOCIAL CONDITION 

Having described the people we will now pass Oh to 
describe their social condition that is, their dress and 
ornaments, their customs and their manners. In these 
respects too, the days of Harsha stand as a dividing line 
between ancient and modern India, constituting as it were 
the last ring In the chain of ancient times. The dress of 
the people in India, is thus described by Hiuen Tsang. 
“The inner clothing and the outward attire of the people 
have no tailoring. As to colour, a fresh white is esteemed 
and motley is of no account. The men wind a strip of cloth 
round the waist and up to the armpits and leave the right 
shoulder bare. The women wear a long robe which covers 
both shoulders and falls down loose. The hair on the 
crown of the head is made into a coil, all the rest of 
the hair hanging down. Some clip their mustachios 
or have other fantastic fashions. Garlands are worn on 
the head and necklaces on the body.” (Watters Vol. I. 
p. 150) This shows first, that up to the days of Harsha 
tailoring had not yet been introduced into India. The 
clothing both of men and women consisted as of old 
of ona piflfift of oloth wound about tha loins, and 
Up above one shoulder in the case of men and 
both in that of wome n. The Uttariya or the second or up¬ 
per piece of cloth was used by both men and women some- 
jtimes but not necessarily as Hiuen Tsang does not mention 
•it. This ^ress is noticed not only in the Manusniriti, but 
also by G^ek writers. In fact, the Greeks themselves and 
evSn the Romans used only two long robes, similarly worn 
over the shoulders and falling fellow in folds. At the pre¬ 
sent day the one cloth dress of women has sl^ill remained 
in vogue in Bengal, in Madras and: partially in Bomday 
i» e, in the east, the west and the south but has been sub¬ 
stituted by a sewn petticoat in the north, though even: 
the women in their houses use often the one cloth co*wi*itag. 
For men, the ISlotl or the lower elotb has still remained iha 
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usual clothing used in public. Except in the south and west 
sewn clothes have now become the fashion; and for the upper 
clothing or uttarl7a sewn clothes have everywhere been 
substituted. Ijhe institution of tailoring was probably in¬ 
troduced after Harsha’s time by the Arabs in the eighth 
century and perhaps even later by the Turks in the eleventh? 


How Hiuen Tsang’s description is accurate to the last 
detail is borne out by the following description by Bana of 
Harsha when he started on his digvijaya or expedition for 
universal conquest; “ 

“ Harsha wore two like Dukulas or fine cloth pieces marked 
with pairs of swans and wore round the top of his head, like 
the moon cresent on the head of Siva, a garland of white 
flowers indicative of the sovereignty of the world. ” If 
two white fine garments marked with pairs of swans and 
a white garland on his head formed the auspicious dress 
of even a king aspiring to be an emperor, the dress of 
ordinary men in ordinary times could not have been 
anything else but two white cloth pieces, now-a-days 
called Dhotis (called so probably because they are daily 
washed). The custom of wearing garlands on the head 
like a crown has now ceased entirely, and the turban 
has been substituted for it. A turban, however, (Ushnishalj 
is, spoken of in the Harsha Charita also and even in 
the Mah&bbSrata, but the description recorded by Megas-' 
thenes serves to indicate that the upper garment and the 
turban often formed one piece of cloth. It is probable, 
therefow, that no third cloth was ordinarily used for cover¬ 
ing the hesid. The difference between the great and the low, 
the dress being the same two pieces of cloth, consisted in 
the fineness of its texture and the whiteness of its colour. 
Hiuen Tsang speaks of different fine cloths of wool, silk 
and cotton as follows ; “Kausheya being of silk, Eshauma 
a kind of linen, Eambala a texture of fine wool and 
Holala (or Horala ?) made from the wool of a wild animal," 
and I suppose cloth made of cotton. The art of making 
fine cloth of iilk, wool and oott(m had then raaiohed pea- 
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fection and it may be believed that cloth finer than that 
woven even now in England was then produced, as even now 
in cities of India like Dacca. This advance or perfection 
in the art of weaving is to be gathered from a description 
by Bana of pieces of cloths collected for the marriage oi 
Rajyashri. firths- 

H. C. 202-3. “The palace was strewn with Kshauma (silk) 
BSdarp (cotton) Dukula (linen) LslUtantuia (?) Ansuka (?) 
Naitra (?) cloths glistening like serpent's skin, fit to be 
blown even by a breath and inferrable only by touch, of all 
colours of the rain-bow.’* Some of these materials of cloth 
cannot now be ascertained, but that the cloth was of the 
finest texture need not be doubted. The white was the 
colour esteemed by men but probably women liked different 
colours and different designs of patches of ornamen¬ 
tation such as pairs of swan mentioned above. Plain, 
borderless white cloth was, then as now, not liked by 
women for it appears that this sort of cloth was distinctive 
ofwidows.** Of course Buddhist monks and nuns wore 
simple cloth coloured red, though in this colour there 
must have been different shades in the different schools 
as Hiuen Tsang says that the size and colour of the 
plaits vary in different schools ( Watters I page 150. ) 
Jain recluses affected cloth coloured yellow and Hindu 
recluses or Sanyasis used cloth coloured soiled red. 
These colours these three religions probably chose of 
purpose to distinguish themselves from one another. 
Plain white clothing of widows is noticed even in the 
MahSbhSrata ( Asramavasi Parva ) when describing the 
widowed daughters-in-law of Dhritar&shtra. This dis¬ 
tinctive colour of widow’s clothing has now been thrown 
into shade by the red colour perhaps taken in imitation 
of Buddhist runs among the women of the south and by in¬ 
digo colour by women in the north and west. Strangely 
enough white cloth is affected by and is distinctive of pub¬ 
lic women at the present day. 

^ “qfteet vnuft (.et the earth (widoiMCliVtli* 

death M Prabhilcara) wear white clotfaea. 
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If the Indian people wore simple dress they were very 
fond of ornaments. In fact the taste of the Indian people 
is in this respect exactly the reverse of the people of 
the west ( who spend more on dress than on ornaments ). 
Oontrasted with the simplicity of their dress and 
habits Hiuen Tsang thus speaks of their ornaments. 
*' The ornaments of the kings and grandees are very^ 
extraordinery. Garlands and tiaras of precious stones are 
their head ornaments and their bodies are adorned with 
rings, bracelets and necklaces. Wealthy merchantile 
people have only bracelets” (Watters I p. 51). Even now 
the rage for ornaments in India is excessive though per¬ 
haps want of gold and precious stones has now compelled 
men to go about without ornaments. But mercants, 
sardars and princes even now wear profusion of orna¬ 
ments according to their means. The tiara, however, has 
now disappeared and properly enough as perhaps 
since the days of the Mahomedans there has been no 
crowned king as such, (except Shivaji alone) in India. 
Harsha is said by Bana to have put on one bracelet in¬ 
dicative of his sovereignty but strangely enough is not 
said to have put on a crown. He was presented with a 
necklace of big pearls by DivSkaramitra as a fitting per¬ 
son to wear such a priceless ornament. Armlets or Anga- 
das have also not been noticed by Hiuen Tsang though 
they are by B§na as also Kundalas and Keyuras or ear¬ 
rings (see B&na's description of KumSragupta and MEdha- 
vagupta pages 197-198 where both are shown to have 
garlands on the heads and the first a bracelet and Eeyura 
and the latter a necklace.) The case of women is differ¬ 
ent. They, even the poorest in India, must have some orna¬ 
ments on their person while as for rich women, they have 
a profusion of gold, pearl and stone ornaments. 

We must give some further minor details given by 
Hiuen Tsang about dress and appearance. “Most of the 
people go bare-foot and shoes are rare". Women even now 
go bare-foot and even though they may afford to use shoes, 
while country people and poor men have nerforeo to do 
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so. “They stain their teeth red or black, wear their hain 
out even, bore their ears, have long nosea and large eyea\ 
such are they in outward appearance." (Watters, Vol. I 
p. 151). The practice of boring the ears even now is, and 
must then have been universal for it is a practice prescrt^ 
bed by the Hindu Sastras and hence the appellation ‘nh- 
bored’ applied to i>eople other than Hindus. A.s for the- 
hair, the Brahmins must have usually shaved their heada 
as also their chins; but their description does not indicate- 
so. Previously we are told, the hair on the head hang 
loose and hence they cannot have been cut even. This 
probably applied to the Kshatriyas and kings. The mili¬ 
tary officers allowed beards to grow and even wore whis¬ 
kers. Bana’s description of the Commander-in-chief of 
Thanesar is very interesting in this respect. “ 

‘‘with tangled hair on the 
head, his cheeks covered with white bunched of whiskers 
and with his long white beard falling on his breast, as if 
fanning his master seated in the heart, though dead, with 
a chamara” H. C. p. 257-258. 

We will now go on to describe the manners and cus¬ 
toms of the Indian people and will speak first of their 
marriage customs. The foremost observation to make in 
this respect is that the custom of child-marriages had yet 
not arisen in India. Had it been otherwise Hiuen Tsang 
would undoubtedly have mentioned it as he mentions the 
custom of the prohibition of widow marr^ge. Prom 
Bana’s description of the marriage of Bsjyasrl also the 
same inference can be drawn. B&jyasrI was marriedl 
when she was physically fit to be married and oonsummatiom 
of marriage is spoken of on the day of marriage itself) 
Perhaps it may be argued that this was Eshatriya fashion 
but apparently there was no difference between Brahipina 
and Eshatriyas in this respect. B&na himself married the 
grown up sister of Mayura as tradition relates. lA this 
matter also Harsha’s times thus are the parting link be- 
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twsen ancient and modern India as hereafter we shall see 
that child marriage was gradually introduced. 

The description of Rajyasrl’s marriage ceremony given 
by B&na in the Harsha Charita is indeed ma8terly> poetical, 
picturesque and true to fact and nature. The extreme anxiety 
of the parents, all powerful as they were, is graphically 
'described, and the grand preparations made on the occasion. 
It appears that it was then the custom for intending 
bridegrooms to demand girls in marriage. (In modern 
India the contrary practice holds the ground among the 
higher classes at least.) The father or guardian of the girl 
then chose from among the suitors the best, chiefly on 
account of high family and then poured water on the hand 
of the emissary solemnly declaring the gift of the girl.‘The 
bridegroom and his party thereafter came to the town of 
the bride and were suitably lodged. On an auspicious day 
and at an auspicious time (astrology then being as powerful 
as now) fixed by the astrologers, the bridegroom came in 
procession to the house of the bride and was received at 
the door by the bride’s father, conducted to the aMpnnbly 
and duly honoured. The Kshatriyas apparently c^erved 
purdah then as now and the actual marriage took place in 
the purda/i where Brahmins were admitted. The immortal 
B&na describes the bride anxiously waiting near the mar* 
riage Vedi surrounded by her companions and incessantly 
chiding both .her own heart and the companions for 
prompting her to raise her head to have a look at the 
bridegroom, as he entered the inner apartment For 
Indian brides then as pow hsually hung down their heads 
■before the bridegrooms. At the arrival of the exact aus¬ 
picious moment the bride and bride-grooms joined hands, 
kindled the sacrificial fire, threw in it the oblations of 

or fried rice and walked the seven steps constituting 
ilfe^iong friendship, the most vital part of the ceremopy of 
marriage according to. the Smritis. The bride and bride¬ 
groom then bowed to their parents and elderly ladies and 
relations and Brahmins. Strangely enough BSna does 
pot describe that there was a feast hereafter. He describes 
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lilieir repairing to the JLT&sa grriba or specially prepareitf 
decorated honeymoon room where they passed theiii 
first night of conjugal happiness. The bridegroom ig 
described by BSua as residing for about 8 or 10 days here¬ 
after at the father-in-law’s house and trying to gratify in 
every way his mother-in-law. He then departed with his 
bride after receiving suitable presents), servants and para¬ 
phernalia, to his own country. 

From the above detailed description it will appear 
that although the ritual of marriage has remained almost 
the same, there is a difference in the then and the present 
custom of marriage in two important points namely, that 
then the bridegroom usually sought the bride and secondly 
that consummation took place on the first day of marriage 
indicating of course that the girls were grown up at the 
time of marriage. 

The next observation to make with regards to marri¬ 
age is that women once married could not be remarried, 
at least, in the three higher castes as now. 'But the tonsure 
of widows is flgtparently a custom later than the times oi 
BSna, for in one place, Bgna speaks of the peculiar Veni. 
i. e. braid of hair of widows, see wig 
H. C. p. 236. What this particular mode of Veni or braid 
of hair of widows was, there is no indication. ' In the 
BSmftyana we have the expression applied to ^t& 

when she was in B&vana’s house separated' from her hus¬ 
band and this kind of Veni is also frequently mentioned 
by poets in connection with women whose husbands are 
away. Happier women put on the three braided Veni but 
what difference was made between the Ekaveni of wives with 
hucA>ands livixig but away and the Veni of widows we can¬ 
not discover. Widows had also, as already stated, a dis¬ 
tinctive colour of their clothes, namely, the white, other 
women weariiig coloured clothes and clothes with borders 
probably. 

The custom of enforced widowhood, not accompanied 
by that of child marriage must not then have been felt a 
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grievance though pitiable instances of women widowed 
in early age like Bajyeisrl must have occurred now and 
then. To these women Buddhism offered an asylum and 
the order of Buddhist nuns must have been principallsH 
composed of such women. Though thus enforced widow¬ 
hood did not then exist in its cruellest form, we have to notico 
another inhuman custom which appears to have then 
obtained from the writings of poets and even the deser^t’ 
tionsof Bsnain the Harsha Cbarita. Widows of kinips con^ 
quered and slain in battle appear to have been reduced tc 
the condition of servitude in the family of the conqueror 
It is no wonder, therefore, such women often preferred 
death to servitude. It is strange that the woes of the 
widows of conquered kings are a favourite topic for the 
poet’s art to exhibit itself.^'Widow marriage not being 
allowed, such women in the family of the conqueror might 
have also often been reduced to the condition of concubines. 
The harems of kings, it must also be noticed, consisted of a 
number of wives and a still larger number of concubine 
or courtezans. The latter, of course, easily exchanged the! 
position with one king for that with another andgreate 
king.* But that the widowed queens of conquered kings' 
should usually have been reduced to the status of seffauts 
and sometimes of concubines seems rather strange and crue; 
compared with the otherwise well ordered and moral con¬ 
dition of the Hindu society and we would not have believed 
in it, but for such passages as the following one from 
Sana, 

H. 0. P. 231. 


With these exceptions the condition of women Iwas 
generally very good. They were well treated ancf well 
educated. Bsjyasrl was well versed in various Kalas’ and 
SUstras and was a learned lady. Nay she was taiight 
singing and dancing (H. E. page 197) arts which are now 
looked down upon as prohibited to respectable women in 
the Hindu society. Buna’s description of the dancing of 

S«e the mention of the concubines of the klnft of who wa s conquered 

killed by Kajya. presented by Bhandi to Harsha. WiffW 
H.cp.8in 
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the ladies of sardars and princes on the joyous occasion of 
the birth of Harsha is remarkable. ' Of course the dancing 
of such respectable women was different from that of 
public women and was not open to men to gaze at. And the 
dancing of men and women together did not exist as may 
be gathered from the. fact that purdah was in force in those 
days and hence mixed gatherings of men and women were 
impossible. 

The custom ofSatl was of course prevalent. AndHarsha’s 
mother is disoribed by Bana to have burnt herself even before 
her husband was actually dead. The practice of burning 
oneself in fire, was resorted to even by men who did sc 
often to express their intense affection for a deceased mas¬ 
ter, or for the mere sake of merit or to avoid misery and 
pain. BSna describes Bajyasri as about to burn herself in 
her destitution and also the friends of Prabhakaravar- 
dhana like his physician Basay ana and some of his favouite 
ministers and servants burning themselves before or after 
his death much in the manner of the Japanese minister 
who shot himself after the death of the last Mikado. These 
discriptions of Sana might have been treated as mere poe¬ 
tical hyperbole had it not been for corroborating epigraphic 
evidence. In the Aphsad inscription (Crop. Ins. Vol. Ill 
P. 225) we find king Kumara Gupta burning himself in 
fire at Prayaga. Why he did so does not appear, but 
from the fact that he burnt himself at Pray§ga, he may be 
believed to have done so merely for the merit of it. “ ^- 

*m: W- The con¬ 

tempt of death exhibited in these acts of self-sacrifice is 
indeed remarkable. Then there were other modes of putting 
an end to one’s life, such as falling from a precipice or 
swallowing dire poison and so on. These, are described 
even in the MahEbhS.rataand the custom of patting an end 
to one’s life for various allowable reasons seems to be 
very ancient.* 

^As for itistance Arjuna's preparation to bum himself in a fire for not beint able to 
'kill Jayadratha or the Priyopavesana of Bhurishrava on the battlefield (smothering 
oneself to death). The of self-immolation at Prayaga is described even by 

Hiuen Tsanii. 

IS 
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We will lastly speak of the funeral customs of the 
people. The dead were usually burnt on pyre, except per¬ 
haps in the case of hermits whose dead bodies were buried. 
On the third or tenth day bits of bones of the burnt body 
were collected and generally sent to some sacred place to 
be thrown into a river or pond considered sacred. Sraddhas 
were performed at which Brahmins were fed and gifts 
of several kinds were made to Brahmins. It does not, how¬ 
ever, appear that the gifts mentioned in modern Puranas 
and later books had then come into vogue. The following pas¬ 
sage from Bana’sHarsha Charita describing what was done 
at the time of the obsequies of the deceasedPrabhakara father 
of Harsha will show this —“-m 3=^ 

H. C. p. 241 “ When the 
Brahamin (one) eating the first oblation to the dead had 
been feasted, when the bed, the seat, the Chamara, the um¬ 
brella, the drinking bowl, the carriages and the arms and 
other belongings of the deceased monarch, which could not 
be looked at without pain, bad been given away to Brah¬ 
mins, when his bones had been sent to a holy place and 
when the great riding elephant of the king, who had won 
many battles had been let off in the jungles.’’. This speaks 
it may be noticed, of only one Brahmin being fed, it speaks 
of the royal elephant as let off, not given in gift and of the 
king’s belongings being given away to Brahmins, not be¬ 
cause they would be of use to his soul in it$ progress across 
the river of the Dead in the Yamaloka, but because their 
sight gave impetus to grief. This description of the obse¬ 
quies of even a great king will show that the Garuda 
Purapa theory of gifts of various things for the benefit of 
the soul had not yet arisen. The expression 1%<1T- 

which we have omitted from the above quotation 
is somewhat difScult to understand but it seems that the 
custom of raising some temple at the place of burning the 
the dead body of the kings was then prevalent as now. A 
mark of such memorial temple was promptly made by a 
iieap of whitened stones and the memorial temple was sub- 
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.‘Sequently raised. In the case of ordinary funerals such 
tnemorials were not raised as will also appear below. 

It is necessary to add here the description of the funeral 
customs of the people recorded by Hiuen Tsang. He says 
(Watters, VoL I p. 174) “At the obsequies of the deceased thri 
relatives wail and weep, rending their clothes and tearing 
out’their hair, striking their brows and beating their breastid 
There is no distinction in the styles of mourning costumJ 
and no fixed period of mourning. There are three recognisec^ 
customs for disposing of the dead. The first of these id 
cremation, a pyre being made on which the body is conJ 
sumed. The second is water-burial, the corpse being put in¬ 
to a stream to float and dissolve; the third is burial in the 
wilds, the body being cast away in the woods to feed wild 
animals. Meritorious appellations are conferred on the 
living, the dead have no honorary distinctions. No one 
goes to take food in a family afflicted with death. But 
after the funeral, matters are again as uaual. Those who 
attend the funeral are all regarded as unclean and they 
all wash outside the city wall before entering. Those 
who become very old or are afflicted by incurable dis¬ 
ease, who desire to cast off humanity, are given a farewell 
entertainment by friends and relatives and are taken in a 
hoat to the middle of the Ganges with music, that they may 
drown themselves in it, saying that they would be born in 
heaven. The Buddhist brethren are forbidden to wail 
aloud. On the death of a parent they read a service 
of gratitude “their following the departed is securing bliss 
in the other world. “ 



CHAPTER VI 

RELIGIOUS CONDITION 

The most prominent characteristic of the religious con^ 
dition of India in the days of Harsha was the complete toler¬ 
ation which distinguished the two or rather three religions 
which claimed the people of the country for their adher¬ 
ents. Buddhism and Hinduism flourished side by side and 
Jainism too. In the same kingdom, in the same city, in 
the same family even, Hindus, Jains and Buddhists lived 
peaceably, amicably holding discussions without embitter- 
ment on the most abstruse questions of man and God. If 
the father was a devotee of Siva, the son was a devotee of 
Buddha and the same man in his own life might chai\gehis 
religion without causing disturbance either in the family 
or the society. The reason of such toleration lay probably 
in the fact that the people of these diverse religions were 
of the same race and had the same habits and customs, and 
partook of the same kind of food and drink. It appears 
even probable that the instinctive tendency of the peo¬ 
ple for the observation of caste distinctions was not at all 
obstructed in the different religions and lay Buddhists and 
Jains probably observed caste as much as the Hindus. The 
recluses or monks alone of Buddhism or Jainism throwing, 
away caste, the unity of the three religions remained un¬ 
disturbed. 

Hiuen Tsang’s description of the several kingdoms in 
the country shows that the people of India, generally speak¬ 
ing, were at this time equally divided between the orthodox 
and the heterodox faiths. Of course Jainism was not yet 
a prominent religion, its adherents being found chiefly in 
small tracts in the Pan jab, in Bengal and in the south. In 
the map appended hereto has been depicted the condition 
of the prevalence of the different religions at this time in 
India, the religions being marked in separate colours and 
it will appear therefrom that while in the extreme North- 
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‘West in Kapi^a or Kafiristan there was practically no other 
religion but Buddhim prevalent and in the extreme North- 
•east that is in Assam no other but Hinduism, in the rest of 
ithe country with few exceptions, Hinduism and Buddhism 
•claimed equal adherents as well among the people as 
■among the ruling kings; and this equal prevalence of the 
two religions among the peoples and the princes was 
another cause which preserved their amicable relations. 
Such relations were also preserved by another fact. Both 
Hinduism and Buddhism were equally idolatrous at this 
time. If anything, Buddhism perhaps beat the former 
in its intense idolatry. That religion started, indeed, with 
the denial of God, but ended by making Buddha himself 
the Supreme God. Later developments of Buddhism added 
other gods like the Bodhisatvas and the idolatry of Bud¬ 
dhism especially in the Mahayana school was firmly esta¬ 
blished. It flourished in and out of India so much that the 
word for an idol in the Arabic has come to be Buddha 
itself. Ho doubt idolatry was at this time rampant all over 
the world. From the Atlantic to the Pacific the world was 
immersed in idolatry, Christianity, Semiticism, Hinduism 
and Buddhism vying, so to speak, one with another in 
their adoration of idols*. The natural result was, of course, 
the birth of an idol-denying and an idol-breaking religion 
■ at this time, but that religion had not yet reached India. 
India was thus, at this time, studded over literally with 
thousands of temples raised to the principal gods of the 
two or rather three religions. There were temples in which 
immense statues of Buddha and Bodhisatvas and of the 
Jain Tirthankaras were worshipped by thousands of devo¬ 
tees and there were other temples in which the Hindu gods 
chiefly Siva, Vishnu and the Sun were adored by the Hin- 
4u devotees. The historical work, Rsjataranginl testifies 
to how hundreds of temples were raised in Kashmir to Siva 
and Buddha by pious kings of either religion, and from 
cpigraphic records may be gathered that idols of Siva, Vi- 
idintt, the Sun and the Buddha were set up by kings and 


*00 was dwplT Steeped in idolatry in the worship of naked i^ndiltd 
Idols of Jlna or its Tirthankaras. If the Bndhhisfs favourite idol was the seated Buddha, 
the Jain Idol seas a standing Jina in his naked asceticism. 
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merchant princes in other parts of India also. It would bfr- 
impossible to describe all the famous temples, Hindu and 
Buddhist, which existed at this time and many of which 
have been described in detail by Hiuen Tsang. But two- 
Hindu temples of great fame described by him may well' 
be mentioned here. In Mulasthanapura ( Multan ) there 
was a magnificent temple to the sun. “The image was of 
gold, ornamented with precious substances. It had mar¬ 
vellous powers. There was a constant succession of 
females performing music. Lights were kept burning all 
night and incense and flowers were continually offered. 
The kings and grandees of all India gave precious sub¬ 
stances as offerings and erected free rest-houses with food 
and drink and medicine for the sick and needy. At this 
temple there were constantly 1000 pilgrims from various 
lands offering prayers. All round the temple were tanks 
and flowery woods making a delightful resort.” (Watters, 
Vol. 2 p. 254). Along with this famous temple of the sun at 
Multan may be noticed a temple of Siva at Benares, 
“where there were 10,000 professed adherentsjof Siva,” and 
“ where there was a metal image of the Deva (probably 
Siva) nearly 100 feet high which was life-like in its awe-in¬ 
spring majesty”. 

These two instances will suffice to show how the 
liberality of kings and grandees had contributed to the ac¬ 
cumulation of riches in temples both of the Hindus and the 
Buddhists and how these in later times became the objects 
of the cupidity of impious and irreligious brigands. An image 
is after all an emblem of a higher original but when the sense 
of its being an image is lost and it becomes truly the 
god himself the growth of pious ignorance is unavoid¬ 
able. Not only riches accumulate in temples by the adorn¬ 
ment of idols, but superstitious beliefs also accumulate 
touching their miraculous powers. In the times of which 
we are writing, Hindus and Buddhists appear to have vied' 
with each other in their superstitious beliefs about thd 
potency of images. Superstition is the bane of every re¬ 
ligion and Buddhism was not an exception to the rule. Aa 
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Buddhism had started with the denial of God it had 
also started with the denial of all superstitious beliefs. 
But with the installation* of Buddha as the supreme 
god, the personal worship offered to him was carried to 
such excess, that bits of his bones and flesh, the parings of 
his nails and portions of his hair were greedily taken hold 
of and enshrined in temples and Stupas which gradually 
came to be invested with miraculons power. The Records 
of the travels of Hiuen Tsang are full of stories of the 
wondrous powers possessed by Buddha’s images, and his 
relics or Sariras as they were called. It creates a smile in 
the reader to see that the same Hiuen Tsang who could 
laugh at the credulity* of the Hindus in believing that the 
waters of the Ganges (at Hardwar) could save the souls of 
the dead by mere fretting them and raising the waves or by 
throwing their bones into it, (Watters Vol. I p. 319), could 
believe that the Sariras of Buddha enshrined in a tower near 
the great Nalanda monastery inMagadha could emit brilli¬ 
ant light at night. He relates having himself seen “ the 
relic tower bright and effulgent as the sun, while from its 
summit proceeded a lambent flame of five colours reaching ' 
to the sky. Heaven and earth were flooded with light, the 
moon and the stars were no longer seen and a subtle per 
fume seemed to pervade the precincts” (Life p. 157). Per¬ 
sonal adoration can go no further !!! 

Not only Buddha’s relics and Buddha’s images, but 
even Buddhist monks were attributed superhuman powers 
And in this Hindu ascetics were not to be left behind. Such 
powers were believed to be attained by the practice of Yoga 
which both Buddhism and Hinduism had made their own 
and raised to the skies. Buddhist and Hindu Yoga 
practices were, however, not of a repulsive cha¬ 
racter. The practices of some devotees of Siva 

Hiuen Tsan^ relates a story that Deva Pusa from Sinhala once came here 
and finding simple people fretting the water and raising the waves, he bent his head 
down to check the ’water. On being asked by Tlrthikas what be was doing he said 
he was sending water back to reach his relatives in Sinhala, who were thirsty. On being 
told that it was an absurd proceeding he replied, if sinners in the world beyond received 
benefit from agltatiiig th*s water, it mast save his relatives in spite of the intervening 
mountains and rivera. ** His arguments - convinced the hearers who acknowledged their 
error and became Buddhist ” (Watters Vol. 1 p. 821). 
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were almost staggering and their beliefs indeed 
strange. They believed in a set of demons, who were 
the followers or companions of Siva and who were to be 
propitiated by human sacrifices or by oblations of the flesh 
of the dead. Such Pasupatas wore garlands of human 
skulls as described by even Hiuen Tsang. (Watters, Voi. I). 
The principal god of this terrible worship was probably 
Mahakala of Ujjain and his lieutenant was VetSla the 
chief of demons. He was to be propitiated by a sacrifice in 
fire kindled in the mouth of a corpse and on the burial 
ground and so on. Their highest aim was to obtain the con¬ 
dition of a Vidyadhara a supposed blessed being in attend¬ 
ance on Siva. Harsha Charita (p. 161-6) relates how Pu- 
shyabhuti, the founder of the Vardhana family of Thane- 
sar, assisted ajBhairavacharya to attain to this state of be¬ 
ing a Vidyadhara by such a revolting sacrifice, and thus 
himself attained eminence as a king. However imaginary 
such stories may be, they testify to the strange supersti¬ 
tions of the Siva cult and their prevalence all over the coun¬ 
try. This Tantric Siva worship appears to have come 
from the south, the Dravidians, particularly the Andhras, 
being always spoken of as the chief priests in its rites*. 
( H. C. 214 ) The superstitious practices of the allied wor¬ 
ship of Chandika were not much better than those of the 
worship of Siva and there-in too the Dravidians and the 
Andhras were the worshippers. Whether the superstition 
came from the south or not it is clear that the Tantrika wor¬ 
ship was prevalent and its superstitions rampant at this 
time from Kashmir and Kabul to Bengal and to the south¬ 
ernmost point. From Hiuen Tseng’s Records as well as 
from epigraphic evidence it appears that the worship of 
Siva was most extensively spread. Its adherents were more 
numerous than those of Aditya or Vishnu both among the 
people as among the princes. Among other Hindu gods 
KumSra and Chandika were prominent, Ganapatit being 
rather scarcely mentioned.* 


etc. it explained by the commentator as meaning Vettla. 


t His name, as is now usual, is not recited at the betinninf ot the cqoperplates of 
this century. 
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Along with the worship of these gods there still sur¬ 
vived the old Vedic worship of fire. The Brahmins seems to 
have generally kept up the agnihotra and the Kshatriyas 
appear to have performed more elaborate sacrifices. Asva- 
inedha or horse sacrifice is shown by epigraphio records to 
have been performed by powerful kings in different coun¬ 
tries. It is not, therefore, improbable that the prohibition 
of this sacrifice in the Ealiyuga dates later than this period. 
In fact according to our view the Kalivarjas arose here¬ 
after for reasons which will be discussed in our next vo¬ 
lume. This and kindred sacrifices were performed by Brah¬ 
min, Eshatriya and Vaisya kings^ and not by Sudra or 
foreign kings. This explains the spread of Buddhism among 
the Sudra and foreign kings who being debarred from 
performing these Vedic sacrifices leaned naturally towards 
the Buddhist religion opposed to sacrifice. During the i 
reign of Harsha, however, these bloody sacrifices involving 
as they did the killing of cows, horses and other animals 
must have ceased to be performed causing dissatisfaction 
among orthodox kingly families and constituting one of 
the grievances which led after the death of Harsha to 
a concussion between Hinduism and Buddhism. For, the 
Vediccultof sacrifices too was not without its superstitions. 
Sacrifice was believed to be potent in obtaining anything 
a man desired in this or the next world and in enabling 
the sacrificer to wield power over the forces or deities of 
earth and heaven. For a time, however, while the strong 
hand of Harsha wielded the sceptor of the world all ^ 
slaughter, as mentioned by Hiuen Tsang was stopped 
and bloody sacrifices were again in abeyance, after having 


' The Badimi cave inscription of Klrtivarman dated A. D. WB, represents the 
ChSlukyas as having performed the Agnishtoma, Vajapeya, paundarika, Bahusuvarma 
and the Asvamedha sacrifices. Ind. Ant. Vol. VI p, 868, 


Corp. In, Vo], Ill no. 32. Bibar stone pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta men> 
tions that Samndra Gupta performed 'the long neglected* Asvamedha sacrifice 

Wt TT 'tftvilgi l T ) p. 50. 


Corp. In. Vol. Ill no. 36 p. shows that a Brahmin king Indra Vishnu per* 
formed several Kratns or sacrifices p* 159. 


Corp. In. Vol. in Nos. SB, 39 Vakataka inscriptions at P ..168 of Pravtrsena 


14 
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flourished for about two centuries during the Gupta 8upre> 

macy, Samudra Gupta having revived the orthodox Asiva- 

medha sacrifice which had long been in abeyance during the 

Buddhist supremacy of the Kushans. 

% 

The ordinary Agnihotra, however, still flourished and 
was generally observedby Brahmins, at least of the priestly 
profession. How the religious of such worship Brahmins was 
a blend of the old Vedic sacrifice and the later idol wor¬ 
ship appears pleasantly clear from the following passage 
in the Harsha-Cbarita (p 91-92) in which Bana describes 
the religious ceremonies performed by him at the time of 
his starting on the most important journey in his life, 
namely to pay his first visit to the emperor Harsha. 

45PT^ sifH: ’Wrrspq', 

iw'm a«Uf- 

stijijI ' jm Ifrtn^vin^-pjiTf^*? vnr^ci* 

SWRm: RU'-iraThfJr^r^'?:.'jrsTTrr:OTO%f^:, 

.wq f?^qqr*-q- j?3irBc5qTi%*i<«i'?i<^ 

“ Bising early in the morning and having bathed 
he wore a fresh washed white cotton piece of cloth 
and then with a rosary recited many times the Vedic 
mantras to be recited on a journey. He then worshipped 
an idol of Siva the god of gods by first bathing it with 
milk and offered it with great devotion fragrant flowers, 
incense, pigment, Dhvaja, Bali, Vilepana and lights. He 
then sacrificed to the god fire, whose flames going towards 
the right were increased by the pouring of ghee and sesa- 
>mum. He then gave Dakshinas to Brahmins according to 
his means. Having then gone round the sacrificial cow 
which stood facing the east, and applying white powder 
to his body, putting on white garlands and wearing white 
clothes, he put (?) in the hair of his head. He was 
then smelt on the head by elders and putting forward his 
right leg first he started from Prltikuta village followed by 
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his Brahmin relatives, having in their hands flowers and 
fruits and reoitingVedic Suktasto be recited on a journey.” 
Such is the interesting picture of the religious side of the 
life of a great Brahmin of the seventh century (who was 
not a priest). As compared with the life depicted in the 
old Grihyasutras (see even the picture drawn by Kalidasa 
of the starting of Sakuntala) we find that his religion was 
still chiefly Vedic. He recited the Vedic mantras and 
sacrificed to the Vedic fire. But he also worshipped idols 
of Siva or Vishnu or other gods and believed in many 
practices based on astrology. In modern times on the 
other hand the Vedic worship has gradually dropped and 
the worship of idols and astrological practices have re¬ 
mained. Thus in religion too. Harsha’s time stands 
as a transition period between ancient and modern 
Hinduism. 

While the old Vedic Agnihotra was still kept up 
among the Brahmin.householders and the sacrifical fire 
was kindled morning and evening, the later Vedic Sanyasa 
was not without its votaries.'*^ In every town and in 
every Hindu temple these Sanyasis resided and lived by 
begging and passed their time in calm contemplation or 
strangely enough as described by Bana, in bowing to the- 
idols in the temple. They are called Parasaris in the 
Harsha-Charita and elsewhere probably because they 
followed the rules laid down for Sanyasis by Para^ara. 
They were generally Brahmins and although they had 
given up the world and wandered about they lived in 
towns as sustenance was only obtainable in human habi¬ 
tations. A few of them indeed were really good and 
learned men but the majority of them were in Bana’s days 
irreligious and uneducated and had brought their 
order into contempt. Sanyasa, therefore, had naturally 
come at this time into disfavour and Parasari had become 
a synonym for a bad man. Among the associates of Bana 


(H. c. p. i«.) 
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in his early undisciplined life be mentions PSrSsaris as 
well as Bhikshus and in a passage evidencing great power 
of social observation at page 249 H. C. remarks that there 
was not a Para^ari but was not an irreligious man.* They 
were yet, however, objects of respect and were patronised 
iby kings and grandees, for among the visitors to the 
Emperor Harsha Bana describes Paiasaris as well as 
Buddhist and Jain recluses. (qrgq^: 
etc. p. 97.) 

The rage for Pravrajya or giving up the world is a 
strong passion of the Indian mind from ancient times. It 
was due to the belief that this world was full of misery, 
that the soul was bound in the chain of transmigration 
rfrom body to body according to its Karma and that the 
only escape from the misery of the present and future 
births lay in Pravrajya or giving up the world and ceasing 
to act.t Under this belief the Bishisof the Upanishads gave 
up living in towns and went to forests. The same belief 
was placed in the forefront by Buddha, who added to it 
the institution of monasteries. While Brahmin Sanyasis 
were enjoined to live singly, Buddha not only allowed men 
and women of all castes to become recluses, but for their 
secure maintenance and quiet, established Sangharamas or 
monasteries and directed lay devotees to feed them. 
Sangharamas or monasteries, therefore, sprang into 
existence and as Buddhism spread, multiplied. Thousands 
of Bhikshus of all castes lived a life of ease and quiet in 
these splendidly endowed institutions and they had fine 
halls and temples and stupas built for them by pious kings 
and grandees. These monastic institutions of the 
Buddhists were undoubtedly the parents of the 
monastic institutions of Christianity and eventually 
•succumbed to the same causes as led to the downfall of 
the latter. The downfall of the Buddhist monasteries 
had, however, not yet commenced. From Hiuen Tsang’s 

t ^ ( h.c.f.ms.) 
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records and also from the Harsha*Charita, India was at 
this time covered all over its extent by monasteries inba* 
bited by thousands of monks and they were a set of well 
behaved and moral people, generally speaking, and had: 
not ye# come into disrepute like the Hiudu Parasaris. 
Jainism too had its recluses and its monasteries though 
they were yet a small community from Hiuen Tsang*s 
account. Saivism too had its recluses or ascetics and 
these lived probably in temples of Siva and burial grounds. 

Among all these different recluses namely Jainas | 
(^:) or Buddhists, Arhatas () or Jains, Pasupatas,. 
Parasaris, Yarn is (Brahmacharis) -(H. C. above quoted) 
and others were to be found men learned in the philoso¬ 
phies of their respective doctrines and a peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of this time was the extreme fondness of the 
people and the princes to hear learned discussions on 
philosophical questions between the professors of the 
different doctrines. The Indian religion, strangely enough, 
combines the highest philosophy with the grossest super¬ 
stition. The Indo-Aryans in times remote, grappled with 
the most abstruse problems relating to God and soul, and 
have left us speculations in the Upanishads and the Yedas 
beyond which no people have yet gone. Imbued with a 
deep sense of the miseries of this world the Indo-Aryans 
applied themselves to a consideration of the world beyond 
while the western Aryans applied themselves to the pro¬ 
blems of this world. And in their speculations, as Max- 
Muller has observed, they never shrank from accepting 
conclusions at which they logically arrived. Hence the 
diversity of schools in Indian philosophies and hence also 
their freedom from bigotry or intolerance of other opi¬ 
nions. The Jndo-Aryan mind always took delight in 
logically discussing the various questions of religious 
philosophy. Buddhism ©specially was fond of such dis¬ 
cussions. The development of Nyaya philosophy which 
Buddhism to some extent made its own lent indeed a 
scholastic character to such discussions and there was no 
criterion of truth except the opponent's defeat in discussion* 
Yet they have an interest and a value of their own as 
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reason was held supreme or in other words as the argu¬ 
ment from revelation was never resorted to. Sana’s work 
gives ample tei^tiniony to the popularity of such discussions 
in his time. Especially, Hiuen Tsang records the great 
assemblies of learned men which were convened at the 
time of the quinquennial alms-giving ceremonies which 
Harsha used to hold at Prayaga and at the last of which 
Hiuen Tsang himself was the president of tjie assembly. 
The usual procedure in such assemblies was that some 
one made a declaration of his doctrines and called upon 
all present to refute them. Sometimes a written declara¬ 
tion was posted at the gate of a monastery calling upon 
adversaries to tear it. Hiuen Tsang tells us of one such 
declaration posted by a Brahmin opponent to the door of 
the Nalanda monastery which no body daring to tear, he 
himself tore and then entering upon a controversy with the 
Brahmin defeated him, he having first sworn to be a slave 
of the man who would defeat him. Hiuen Tsang, however, 
relieved him from his oath and allowed him to depart a 
Buddhist. The Buddhist monasteries appear to have been 
constant scenes of such disputations, for the monks resid¬ 
ing therein having no care for their maintenance had 
ample time for study and discussion besides performing 
their religious exercises. Hiuen Tsang notes also this 
feature of the life in Buddhist monastaries. The Buddhists 
themselves were divided into 18 sects and had as many 
disputations among themselves as with outsiders. “The 
Brethren are often assembled for discussion to test in- 
bellectual capacity and bring moral character into pro¬ 
minence. Those who bring forward or estimate aright fine 
points in philosophy and give subtle principles their pro¬ 
per place, who are ornate in diction and acute in refined 
distinctions ride richly caparisoned elephants,” preceded 
and followed by a host of attendants. Sana’s discription 
in the Harsha-Charita evidences also the assembling 
of opponent philosophers at the hermitages of Buddhist 
recluses, and the passage is interesting as giving us a 
catalogue of the various schools which then contended in 
the field of discussion. In the Asrama of Div^karamit|a 
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^ere assembled, Sana tells us at page 316 H. C. Arhatas,* 
(Jains), Maskaris (Sanyasis), Svetapatas (Svetambara 
Jains), white-clothed Bhiksus, Bhagavatas, Varnis 
(Brahmacharis), Kesalunchakas (those who rooted out 
their hair), Kapilas (Sankhy as), Lokayatikas (atheists)« 
Jains (Buddhists), Kanadas (followers of Kanada’s Vaise- 
^ika philosophy), Aupanishadas (Vedantins), Aisvara 
Karanikas (Naiyayikas), Karandhamas (the philosophers 
of or elements), Dharmasastris, Puranikas, Sapta- 

tantavas (?), Saivas, Sabdikas (gramarians), Pancharatrikas 
(followers of the Panoharatra sect of Vaishnavas) and 
others. This catalogue of the philosophies which were 
current in the seventh century is historically important. 
The Buddhists are here called Jains, Jina being a name of 
Buddha while what are now called Jains are called 
Arhatas. The BhEgavatas are again distinguished from 
the Pancharatras. The Mimansakas are probably 
intended by the term Dharmasastris for they based their 
arguments on revelation. Lastly, Varnis or Brahmacharis 
are distinguished from the Aupanishadas and these again 
from the Maskaris. It is difficult to find out the nature 
of the exact differences in these several allied philosophies 
and we must content ourselves with noting the fact of 
the distinction. 

However much these different philosophies might 
contend with one another, on two or three points all of 
them seem to have held only one view. Firstly they all 
believed ( with the exception of Lokayatikas or atheists 
alone) in the existence of the soul and its metempsychosis 
through numberless births according to Earma. The 
belief in the Karma doctrine and in the doctrine of the 
transmigration of the soul prominently distinguishes Indian 
philosophy from the philosophy of the West We are not 
concerned here either with its truth or otherwise or with 
the history of its origin. But it is pertinent to remark 

* 
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that this belief was a potent and living force at the time* 
of which we are writing. It had a great effect in.main-^ 
taining the morals of the people at a high level. The 
following extract from Hiuen Tsang a foreign and unbiassed 
writer is relevant in this connection “ They are of hasty 
and irresolute temperament but of pure moral principles. 
They will not take anything wrongfully and they yield 
more than fairness requires. They fear the retribution of 
sins in other lives and make light of what conduct produces 
in this life.” (Watters Vo\. I P. 171.) And further, “As the 
government is honestly administered and the people live 
together on good terms the criminal class is small ” 

' (Ditto). The same cannot be said of the present state of 
the Indian society and apparently the credit of this high 
moral condition of the people is due to the teachings of 
Buddhism which lays stress upon this doctrine of trans¬ 
migration of soul and its moral lessons with the greatest 
force, though it has taken it from Hinduism itself. 

\ Secondly, the doctrine of Ahinsa had become accept* 
pble to almost all the different schools of religious thought 
In India. Its opponents were chiefly the Mimansakas or 
Ihe upholders of the old Vedic sacrifice, besides of course 
the Lokayatikas or atheists and perhaps Fasupatas. but 
even these Mimansakas had already come round to 
accept it so far as ordinary slaughter of animals was 
concerned. From the Mahabharata we already find the 
compromise arrived at namely that although slaughter for 
purposes of sacrifice and Sraddha was no slaughter it was 
so for all ordinary purposes. We have shown elsewhere 
(Epic India) that the Ahinsa doctrine was originally 
started by Hinduism itself against animal sacrifice. ( See* 
Brihadslranya and other Upanishads). But it was taken ,up 
by the Buddhists and the Jains and placed in the foremost 
rank of their tenets. Whenever Buddhism flourished 
animal sacrifices, therefore, fell in abeyance and along 
with it naturally animal food also. The growth of the 
worship of Krishna had made cows and bulls objects of 
special adoration to the Hindus also and the slaughter of 
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cows and hulls had entirely ceased, as also that of certain 
larger animals. When Hiuen Tsang Tisited India this 
prohibition had become so strong “ that the flesh of oxen, 
asses, elephants, horses, pigs, dogs, foxes, wolves, lions, 
monkeys and apes was entirely forbidden and those who 
ate suohfood became pariahs*’(Watters’Records V.LP.178). 

But the flesh of other animals was still permitted and 
probably even Brahmins and Kshatriyas ate mutton and 
venison as also fish. Besides during the Gupta supremacy 
Asvamedha had been revived and at this sacrifice bulls and 
horses must have been slaughtered, the sacrificers taking 
refuge under the formula “ slaughter for sacrifice was no 
slaughter.” Such practices must have given offence to 
strong rulers of the Buddhistic faith and they must have 
used their political power for the suppression of all slaugh¬ 
ter. Hiuen Tsang tells us of Siladitya of Molapo prohi* 
biting slaughter and animal food in bis kingdom in the 
latter half of the 6th century. This king himself was so 
punctilious that he gave strained water to his horses and 
elephants lest insects might be killed (Life p. 148) The. 
R&jatarangini (III 6) mentions the efforts which Megbavg- 
hana made to prohibit slaughter in Kashmir. All such 
partial attempts were now oast ino shade by the systems, 
tic efforts of Harsha who wielded absolute power over the 
whole of Northern India. ” He prohibited the taking o; 
life under severe penalties and caused the use of anima 
food to cease throughout the five Indies.” (Watters’ Vol. ] 
p. 344). Harsha was the master of four Indies only namely 
the middle, the north, the west and the east. But in thd 
south probably his directions or requests must have been 
complied with by the several kings in the south, the 
people being already in favour of the prohibition of 
animal food. Harsha’s efforts appear to have been successful 
‘Bnd although there was a rebound for a time against 
AhinsS after Harsha’s death as we shall have to relate 
hereafter, it became finally fixed in the H indu mind and 
strangely enough more completely in the south than 
in the north. At this day Brahmins of the south are total 
abstainers from flesh while in Northern India they are 
15 
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only generally so. The Eshatriyas of the whole of India 
who, it may be a surprise to read, are the most con¬ 
servative people of the land, still use animal food but 
the prohibition of animals enumerated by Hiuen Tsang as 
above, is obsetved even by them. The Vai&yas are total 
abstainers all over the country and other castes follow the 
Esbatriyas, but habit of centuries and example of Brahmins 
make them also generally abstainers from flesh. The non¬ 
slaughter of cows and bulls has, it may be added, become so 
completely the chief dogma of each and every follower of 
Hinduism that its contempt rouses them as is well known, 
even now, sometimes to the verge of religious frenzy. 

Such is the great change in religious sentiment which 
came over the people with respect to animal slaughter in 
the momentous reign of the emperor Harsha. There is no 
example in history of a great and vast people giving up 
animal food for the sake of religious merit. The Ahinsa 
doctrine has indeed raised Hinduism to a high position 
of glory and has added to its spiritual power. But the 
historian cannot but observe with Max-Muller that while 
it has enabled India to live a higher spiritual life, 
it has contributed largely to bring about its political 
death. For a vegetarian people cannot ordinarily hope to 
compete with the flesh-eating peoples of the world in the 
struggle for existence, as the history of India in the suc¬ 
ceeding centuries but too painfully proved. 



CHAPTER VII 
POLITICAL CONDITION 

Sir Vincent Smith observes at page 357 of his ‘ Early 
history of India ’ 3rd Edition, that when “ the wholesome 
despotism of Harsha terminated by his death, India 
instantly returned to her normal condition of anarchical 
autonomy. ’’ This is, I am afraid, a wrong and an unhis* 
torical view. To those who look upon India as one country 
and who consider a despotic imperial rule as the only 
remedy for her political ills, the political condition 
which usually obtained in ancient India may appear as 
one of anarchical autonomy. But it must be remembered 
that India never was one kingdom at any time except tbe 
present, when the British rule has brought the whole 
country under subjection. India may indeed be called 
one country from certain aspects of race, religion and 
tradition, but it cannot be denied that it never was, at 
least in ancient history, one country politically. It gener* 
ally consisted of a number of kingdoms and these were 
usually at war with one another. To apply to this 
condition the term anarchical autonomy would be 
improper. 

For what was the condition of Europe at this time or 
for that matter at any time in its history ? Europe may 
fitly be compared to India in every respect. Exclusive of 
Russia, Europe is almost equal to India in extent and 
population and its people are practically of one race, 
namely, Aryan and of one religion, namely, Roman 
Christianity. In the seventh century Hiuen Tsang de¬ 
scribes India as divided into about seventy kingdoms 
< Watters’ Vol. Ip. 140 ). Europe in the seventh century 
could not have been divided into less. England itself was 
divided into five kingdoms, France, Germany and Italy 
into many more. Indeed the condition of society, civi 
lization and the means of communication in ancient times 
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prevented the formation of kingdoms larger than those- 
that existed ih India or Europe at that time. And history- 
shows that these kingdoms of Europe were constantly at 
war with one another. European history is indeed a terri¬ 
ble history detailing the constant and usually sanguinary 
wars waged by the several kingdoms with one another. 
Now would it be proper to describe this condition of 
Europe as one of anarchical; autonomy, or to make the 
comparison still more complete, to say that when the 
Empire of Charlemagne fell to pieces after his death,. 
Europe reverted to her usual condition of anarchical 
autonomy ‘i Even now when railways and telegraphs have 
made the growth of large kingdoms possible, Europe is 
still divided into a number of small kingdoms which are 
not larger than the kingdoms in India described by Hiuen 
Tsang. If we take 6000 li or 1200 miles as the average 
circumference of a large Indian kingdom like Maharashtra 
the area of an average large kingdom in square miles comes 
to about 1,20,000 sq. miles. Or we may make calcuation 
in another way and divide the total present area of India, 
viz. 18,02,629 sq. miles, by 70 and arrive at the area 
25,752 sq. miles of an average kingdom in India as it existed 
in the seventh century. The smaller kingdoms existing 
in Europe at this day, Belgium ( 11,373 sq. ms.), Holland 
( 12.582 ), Portugal ( 32,000 ), Italy ( 1,10,632 ), Bulgaria 
( 33,645 ), Roumania ( 53,489 ) and Greece (25,014 ), not to 
speak of the small states of which the German Empire is 
composed, are not thus larger than the kingdoms existing- 
in India in Hiuen Tsang’s days, and these states of Europe 
are normally in a condition of war. A decade does not pasa 
without a fight somewhere, and yet these small states are 
alive and fiourishing; and history cannot describe the 
normal condition of Europe as one of ‘ anarchical 
autonomy’. The mistake lies in looking upon India as one 
country or. a territory that deserved to be one country 
under one role and hence, 1 apprehend, the use of the , 
word anarchical. 

The question for the historian is why did the small 
kingdoms of India succumb to the Msbomedans in the 
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12th century ? Why did they not live and develop into 
-strong kingdoms like the states of Europe ? It is usually 
suggested that the ludian kingdoms ought to have fore- 
-seen the danger of foreign invasions and that they should 
have laid aside mutual feuds in order to gather strength 
against them. It is argued, for example, that after the de> 
feat of the Huns, under Mihirkula in 528 A. D. India 
was free from foreign invasion till the invasion of Mahmud 
of Ghazni about 1000 A. D., and she was free to work 
out her destiny. This involves not only the previous 
misconception that India was one country but also the 
further misconception that such foreign invasions could 
have been foreseen. In fact we usually look upon the 
condition of the seventh century, from our state of 
knowledge in the twentieth century. But the invasions of 
Mahmud could not have been foreseen by any the 
wisest man, in the seventh century. No body in those days 
or even later could have dreamt that the Turks, fired with 
the fanaticism of a new creed and cursed with the bar¬ 
barism of new invaders, would devastate India in the 11th 
and the 12th centuries. Even the loss of Sind in the 
beginning of the 8ih century could not have served as a 
warning. The conquest of Sind, in India, by the Arabs 
may fitly be compared to the conquest of Constantinople 
in Europe by the Turks. The Turks have remained in 
Europe like a thorn in the side of Europe for these five 
centuries in the same way as the Arabs remained in Sind 
for five centuries before the 13th. The Arabs from Sind 
molested the Hindus east, north and south much in the 
same way as the Turks harassed Europe in the west, 
north and south. Yet Europe never thought of laying 
aside her internal animosities and combining under one 
-empire. Why should then the kingdoms of India have 
thought of combining under one sceptre to drive away 
the Arabs ? Nay, the parallel goes much further. Mr. 
Bardesai accuses the BSshtrakutas of having actually 
taken the assistance of these Arab foreigners in their 
£ghts with the Gurjaras. But it must be remembered 
that in advanced Europe the same thing was done and is 
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being dose. History telle us that Francis I of France 
excited the Turks against the Germans in his war with 
Charles V, Emperor of Germany, in the 16th century. And 
curiously enough the debt has been paid back in the 
present 20th century by the last Emperor of Germany by 
raising the Turks against the French and their allies 
although the latter are of the same religion, race and civi¬ 
lization as the Germans. The reason is, that in political 
struggles, even religion and race are not of much account. 
The Bulgars are at present fighting against the Russians 
though of the same race and even of the same religious 
church. We need not, then, feel wonder if the Bashtra- 
kiitas sought the assistance of the Arabs, against their 
own co-religionists. We must remember that the Gur- 
jarasand Rtshtrakutas formed two distinct kingdoms with 
distinct political interests. The real difference between 
Europe and India lies in the fact that while both the 
Gurjaras and the Rashtrakutas have eventually succumbed 
before the Arabs, the French and the Germans are still alive 
and not likely to succumb to the Turks. The real question, 
therefore, for the historian is why did the Gurjaras and the 
Rashtrakutas succumb ? In other words why did the king¬ 
doms in India not develop into strong nations ? What 
was the political condition in the seventh' and the pre¬ 
ceding centuries which led to her decline and downfall ? 
That is the question which we really have to solve and 
which requires to be carefully tackled in the light of 
western and easten history past and present. 

The main cause of this difference in the vitality of 
the nations in the west and the nations in the i east 
appears to be the complete divergence in the develop¬ 
ment of their political ideas. While in the west the high¬ 
est ideal of a state was evolved at a very ancient date in 
Greece, in India the Indo-Aryan intellect not only failed 
to grasp the essentials of a perfect state but developed 
ideas which were diametrically opposed to them. Per¬ 
haps the Indo-Aryan intellect was, as said before, 
engrossed with the idea of the nothingness of this 
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world's prosperity and devoting itself to spirtusl spe-i 
culation spurned the limitations of a limited state 
and concerned itself with the welfare of the whole 
world, man and beast, animate and inanimate. In Europe! 
the small citizen states of Greece were led by the Hellenic! 
intellect to a very high political development and th« 
Romans by their legal temperament carried it to the farJ 
thest limits. The duties and the dignities of a citizen of 
the Roman Empire, a word which still reminds us of the 
ancient develpment of city-states, were now clearly under¬ 
stood and defined and they in their turn moulded the 
development of political ideas in the Germanic peoples 
who added their own political instincts and notions to the 
ideas inherited from the civilizations of Greece and Rome. 
The German states were, indeed, not republics like the 
ancient states of Greece and Rome, but the power of the 
king in these was limited by institutions of states-general 
or representative assemblies of the people; and these have 
developed into the modern kingdoms of Europe with their 
limited monarchies. The rights and duties of the citizens 
or rather members of a state have further been developed 
by French thinkers preceding the French Revolution and 
their ideas have now permeated to the lowest class in each 
and every state of Europe. Under their influence each 
individual citizen in the western states believes that he 
is a partner in the political partnership of the state and is 
thus both its master and servant in his own small capacity. 
Each citizen again is bound to the state not only by ties 
of affection or patriotism but also by the ties of self-interest, 
for each one shares in the prosperity of the state or its 
adversity and is thus ready to make any sacrifice for it by 
self-interest as well as by patriotism.' Such a state must 
necessarily be a strong organisation and cannot be 
suppressed or killed- except by the greatest exertion of 
enemies. Nay, it has come to be a maxim with political 
philosophers in the west that no people, however, few, 
imbued witti the instincts of true citizenship, can ever be 
suppressed force. 
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• The development of political ideas in India was e:^act1y 
in the opposite ilirection. The Indo-Aryans were indded 
in the beginning imbued with the same racial tendencies 
as their brethren in the west. The sovereignty so to speak 
belonged to the people and the king was merely their 
leader and agent. There were public assemblies of the 
people which advised the king on all important matters. 
Taxation was levied apparently with the consent of the 
people. The later tradition that the people promised Manu 
Mth of their landproduce in consideration of his accepting 
their kingship contains the germ of this principle. Kings 
were often elected and in some tribes there were no kings 
at all, the people themselves regulating their affairs by a 
council of elders. In short, in the earliest period of Indian 
history the political condition of the people was developing 
in the same direction as in the west. Indeed the union 
of the people with the state and the king was so complete 
in ancient times that the names of the three were 
identical. The state was still tribal and the same word 
n the plural indicated the state and the people, while in 
the singular it meant the king. In the Vedic and even in 
Epic times this was the rule. For example the Kurus, the 
Madras, the P§.nchalas, the Kosalas and so on meant both 
the people and the country; and the singularKuru,Madra, 
Panchala and Kosala and so on meant the king. A similar 
atate of things obtained in the west. The land was there 
also called after the people and the king was called by the 
same name.. France was the land of the Franks, England 
of the Angles and Saxony of the Saxons; and France* 
England and Saxony meant also the kings of those lands* 
Thus the name of the people gave the name to the country 
and the king, both in the east and the west. 

Such was the state of thiitgs in India down to 
Buddha's time. In the succeeding centuries this condition 
gradually changed. The people gi'adually receded from 
view, probably because they were now composed largely 
of l^hdras and not of the Aryans as in previous times. 
The kings who were often non>Aryan and sometiiBes even 
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foreigners, gradually assuihed absolute power. The people 
thus became accustomed to the rule of kings who were not 
of their own race and of the Kshatriya caste. They gradu* 
ally ceased to take interest in politics, being less or never 
consulted and eventually came to believe that it was 
none'of their business to meddle with state affairs. Parti¬ 
cular persons of the three higher castes. Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas and iVaisyas did take some interest in politics 
being soldiers and officials, but the generality of the people 
being Sudra, was debarred from all participation in 
political activities. And eventually the people lost all 
idea as to their possessing any rights of participation in 
the government of the country. 

In this way diverged the political development of 
the Aryans in the east and in the west. Not that in the 
west the factor of a lower class did not arise. In Greece 
there were the Helots ; in Kome the Plebeins ; in France 
the Gauls ; in England the Britons. In Germany alone, 
perhaps, the people were homogeneous. But in all these 
cases the lower classes were not racially very distinct 
from the higher and not very inferior in physical and 
mental capacities- In all these countries, therefore, they 
struggled to obtain political rights. For instance the 
persistent efforts of the Plebeians in Borne to obtain politi¬ 
cal and even social equality are well known and these 
struggles themselves were an education to the people. In 
India, on the other hand, especially in the north, the 
Dravidian lower classes were very inferior in capacities, 
and being different in complexion, features and habits re¬ 
mained distinct in position, social and political, and never 
struggled for equality of rights. Political power, there¬ 
fore, gradually centered primarily in the higher classes^ 
especially in the Kshatriyas and in the kings next. The 
king was invested with divine attributes in public esti¬ 
mation by superstition as well as by craft, and the despotic 
power of kings without any restriction by popular assem¬ 
blies was eventually firmly established during the Bud¬ 
dhistic period of Indian history. 
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Such remained the political condition of India in the- 
seventh century. The king was absolute and possessed 
of despotic power unrestricted by the voice of any 
public assemblies. The kingdom and the people belonged 
to him, so to speak, as his private property. The kingdom 
naturally ceased to be called by the name of the people. 
Among the seventy or so kingdoms mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsang only a few bear the name of the people. The old 
names of Euru, PSuchila, Anga, Vanga &c. are gone and 
we have the names of Thanesar, Kanauj, Karnasuvarna, 
Tamralipti and Sb on. They are names taken generally 
after the capital town or some physical feature of the 
country. The kings are not named after the people but- 
after a Vansa or family as the Vardhanas, the Maukharis, 
the Guptas and so on. 

And these families did not attain to kingly position 
by the consent or approbation of the people or by here¬ 
ditary rights of several generations even, but by divine 
favour obtained, it was believed, by reason of austerities 
performed by certain individuals in their past 
lives. Under this superstitious view any body might be- 
tcome king or had the right to become king if only he 
succeeded in establishing himself on the throne by hook 
or crook. For, the people’s consent or acceptance was 
never thought of as having anything to do with the affair. 
The story related by Ealbana about how Banaditya- 
(Baj. Ill) became king is typical of this popular supersti¬ 
tion. The Harsha Charita also relates bow Pusyabhuti 
obtainted a boon by assisting in a Pasupata sacrifice, that 
a Ohakravarti would be born in his family. When the- 
Brahmin Chacha usurped the throne of Sind, he is said in 
the Ohachan&ma to have observed “ It is written in the 
books of Hind that whenever a person who has trained 
his soul- to austerities dies, his soul transmigrates to the- 
child of a king or a great man in return for his good 
deeds.” The people thus had not only no political rights 
hut had no hand whatever in the acceptance of kings, as- 
persons became kings by reason of their austerities per- 
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formed < in former lives. Under such a view of the 
organization of a state, there can scarcely he born that 
national vitality which is the essential factor in the 
strength of nations. Naturally enough patriotism was a 
virtue which never arose in India. There are, in Indian 
history, no noble examples of patriotic sacrifices such as 
are to be found in Greek, or Roman history or in the later 
history of the European nations. The feeling of love of the* 
country or the nation cannot arise when the nation itself 
has no existence. '1 he place of patriotism was supplied by 
the feeling of loyalty. The king being the absolute masterr 
of the state or the people, appointed by divine will, the 
people could naturally be actuated only by the feeling of 
loyality or love to the divine king. Loyalty has been the 
distinguishing characteristic of the people of this country 
from the most ancient times. In the Harsha Charita 
we find many such examples recorded by Bana and in these 
servants or officers give up their lives simply for the 
grief they felt on the death of their sovereign. And if th e 
ro yal family continued steady on the throne for genar a- 
t ions it did so not by the patriotism of the people but by 
the loyalty of thei r servants and officers. The peopl e- 
generally were also loyal to the reigning king^ But their 
loyalty must always have been lukewarm and they were- 
generally willing, or felt no concern, when one rule was 
substituted by another. 

What the condition was in individual kingdoms also 
obtained in empires. Harsha’s empire was the culmina¬ 
ting point of the Buddhist period of Indian history 
which was passing away. He founded and maintained an 
empire as strong as the Gupta empire and in the history of 
the following medieeval period no kingdom approached 
either the extent or the solidarity of Harsha's rule. 
Harsha again was one of the most righteous emperors in 
the history of the world, conscientiously endeavouring to- 
secure the happiness of the people. And yet the poli- 
ticiU conceptions of the people remaining the same, he could 
not infuse-into his empire any national vitality. On the- 
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<jontrary the very extant of this ma gs of kingdoms h eld 
together by force, increased its aptitude to topple dow n at 
the slightest shook, like a pile of stones heaped one u pon 
another without any cement- Of course, we cannot blame 
Harsha for not introducing the cement. For, India had 
not then evolved representative institutions nor had the 
Indian intellect evolved proper conceptions of a political 
state. That department of enquiry remained a blank in 
the Indian intellectual activity. Harsha, therefore, could 
never have thought of giving to the people any rights of 
participation in the government of the country. His 
maintenance of order by sheer force but confirmed the 
current opinions about the absolute power of kings, and of 
God’s favour as the origin of all kingly power. 

Under such a view, kingdoms and even empires could 
not have any vitality. Harsha’s empire fell to pieces, 
immediately his strong arm was removed from the 
administration. The subject kingdoms immediately 
became independent while Kanauj itself fell into disorder, 
Harsha having left no son. For in such a state of political 
views not only the virtue of patriotism cannot be fostered, 
Imt the contrary vice namely treason cannot but have 
ample scope to flourish. Every am bitions narson whp nan 
by force or treachery seize the throne has the assuranc e 
that the oeonle’s allegiance w ill ho-tr ansf a rr ad tn him a 
piatter of course. The people having no voice in the matter 
or rather believing that they had no voice were naturally 
held of no account in such revolutions and the successful 
usurper was always accepted without demur. Traitqrs 
were, therefore, not uncommon. The punishment for unsuc¬ 
cessful rebellion or treachery was indeed drastic, then as 
now, traitors'being imprisoned for life and * dead or alive 
nobody took any account of them ’ as Hiuen Tsang 
observes. But such drastic punishment did not deter 
ambitious and bold persons, especially as success was not 
very difficult when opportunities offered. These revolutions 
or rebellions were never of the people but of a few 
individuals only. Ministers and oomm anders-in. chief. 
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were.generally the usurpers in such revolutions and ther 
jren usually success ful whepever tha s igning king died 
without issue, or was an incapable person . Such has 
indeed been the trend of Indian history from the days of 
the Sungas down to the days of the Peshwas and their 
lieutenants, even throughout the Mahomedan times. Had 
the people had a proper conception of their duties as 
citizens of a state they would not have tolerated such 
revolutions nor would the ministers have dared to seize 
thrones. Only since the establishment of the British rule 
are we getting accustomed to the sight of ministers never 
aspiring to place themselves in the position of their 
masters. 

We have discussed, heretofore, at length what in our 
opinion was the main cause of the weakness of Indian 
states. To put it shortly, the absence of representative 
political institutions prevented the people from feeling 
self-interest in the maintenance of the state intact and the 
belief that kings were appointed from heaven in reward 
for their austerities in past lives made the people thorough¬ 
ly unconcerned as to who ruled them. The king enjoyed 
absolute power and was the master of the state or kingdom 
as if it were an item of private property. Patriotism was 
naturally absent and though its place was tolerably 
supplied by the feeling of loyalty, disloyal and treason¬ 
able persons were not uncommon, those who were 
successful in their usurpation being accepted by the 
people without demur. This state of things continued 
down to the latest period of Indian history, for we find 
in the last successful usurpation by B&ghoba, hundreds 
and thousands came forward to support his cause. Had 
the people a proper conception of their rights and duties 
as members of the Maratha state, not a man would have 
been found to stand by that misguided person in creating 
the unfortunate cleft in the solidarity of tlie Maratha 
state which eventually destroyed it. The greates' benefit 
of the British rule in India is the awakening of the people- 
to a sense of their essential rights and duties as oitizena 
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•of the British Empire. And it will be wise for the British' 
government to take note of this awakening and to admit 
people to their due share in the government of the country. 
British statesmen should remember that even the British 
government in India is comparatively weak if it is not 
supported by the co-operation of the people rendered not 
merely by the sentiment of loyalty but by the feeling of 
self-interest engendered by self-government through 
representative institutions. 

The question why nations fall is one of extreme com¬ 
plexity and difficulty. But there can be no doubt that 
representative government creates a feeling of self- 
interest in the people which is the great backbone of a 
nation’s strength. History indeed records the fall of the 
brilliant city-states of Greece and of Rome inspite of such 
national sentiment. But we must remember that that senti¬ 
ment had been completely undermined in Greece and Rome 
by demoralization and luxury and hence it was that these 
states succumbed and fell. But they rose again when the 
same sentiment became strong. The Indian states on the 
other hand never developed the national sentiment at all 
and hence were never strong. They could not have deve¬ 
loped into strong states in the succeeding centuries. On the 
contrary, coming under the influence of certain causes 
which we shall discuss in another place they gradually 
became enervated and hence fell easily before the advanc¬ 
ing tide of Mahomedan invasions. 

It is, however, necessary to state before concluding this 
chapter that the despotic states of India of the seventh cen¬ 
tury were certainly strong as compared with the contem¬ 
porary despotic kingdoms of Asia and it is hence that they 
could beat back the Huns who in Europe could not be beat 
away. The physical and moral capacities of a people 
nre also an important factor in the vitality of nations. 
Even a vegetarian people inured to arms and abstemious 
in habits can bold their own in the struggle of nations. In 
the seventh century the people of India were habituated 
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to tke use of artns owing to the constant warfare waged by 
the different kingdoms. They were also, as Hiuen Tsang 
testifies, simple and abstemious in habits. The Indian 
states of the seventh century wpre strong and warlike in 
spite of their despotic constitutions and were neither ener¬ 
vated by luxury nor enfeebled by want of martial exercises. 
The prominent index of the enervation of a people is their 
•employment of mercenary forces and neither Hiuen Tsang 
nor Sana mentions any mercenary troops in the army of 
Harsha. 
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CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 

The kingdoms of India of the 7th century A. D., not*^ 
withstanding their despotic or autooratic nature, were 
usually well-governed and happy and were probably better 
off in this respect than the kingdoms contemporary with 
them in the West. The Indo-Aryans, while they acquiesced 
in or rather preached the divine nature of the kingly^ 
authority, at the same time sought to impose a check on 
the autocracy of kings by holding that laws were alsu 
divine and incapable of being changed. In fact in the 
iringfHnma o vary thing from the life and conduc t of 
t he king down to the taxes and punishments w as firad by 
divino r.>/l{T>aT»rift nf t.ha Snirifis In the West the king 
is believed to be the source of all laws. In India the source 
of law is the Sruti and the Smriti and no human agency 
can change it. T he kings with even the c nnaent nf the 
[people had thus no legislative power. Their duty was 
simply to administer justice according to the divinely 
ordained law and to keep peace and order by punishing 
robbers and other evil-doers. They were to receive taxes 
from the produce of land and trade and handicraft for per¬ 
forming this service and the amount was fixed at one sixth 
of the former and one-fiftieth of the value of the latter. 
The former amount in case of necessity might be increased 
to one-fourth. The expenses of government, as Hiuen Tsang 
has noted, were very limited and the kings probably never 
found it necessary to levy taxes beyond what were sanc¬ 
tioned by the Smritis. The people again with their highly 
religious nature were generally free from crime and thus 
was caused that usually happy condition of the ancient 
kingdoms ofTudiawhichso favourably impressed impartial 
foreigners like Hiuen Tsang who themselves lived under 
widely different conditions in the imperial kingdom of 
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(Jliuia.* With these preliminary remarks we shall try to 
describe in detail the administrative condition of the 7th 
century from the evidence of the Harsha-Charita an ^ 
of epigraphic records of that time. The provisions of the 
Srnritis also will assist us in this inquiry to a considerable 
extent. 

The country was called in those days by the name o f 
Desa a word which Varahamihira and others also use. The 
Tonner appellation of a country was Janapada or ‘people’ 
showing, as we have already noted, the changed condition 
of kingdoms which no longer consisted of homogeneous 
peoples bearing particular names. In the south, however, 
the word Mandala w as more widely used than Desa in 
such words as Chola Mandala, Tonda Mandala, Kongu 
Mandala and so on, wherein the first word probably means 
a particular people. Mandala often also indicated a 
division of the country or Desa according to its people and 
the word Rashtra in Maharashtra or Rajya in Kashmir 
also occurs and conveys the same idea as Mandala. 

T hft Do sa nr nountry was iisiially divided for adminis ¬ 
trative pnrposps into divisions which were in the nort h 
called Bhukti and which in the south were called Yadi or 
sometimes Mandala. This division corresponds with 
the district of the British rule. The word Bhukti perhaps 
referred to so much tax collected anti might be fitly trans¬ 
lated by the word collectorate. The Bhukti or District 
was again subdivided into smaller portions which were 
.called Vishaya everywhere and which correspond to the 
jmodern Tehsil or Taluka. In Tamil and other countries 
jlof the extreme south Vishaya was often called Nada and in 
Gujarat we meet sometimes with the word Ahara. Vishaya 


• This is what Hiuen Tsang records;—*' As the Government is generous aud official 
reciuircmcnts arejfew, families arc not registered and individuals are not subject to 
forced labour and contributions. Taxation being light and forced labour bcinj: spa¬ 
ringly used, every one keeps to his hereditary occupation and attends to his patrimony. 
The king’s tenants pay one-sixth of the produce as rent and tradesmen go to and fro 
bartering their merchandise after paying lisht taxes at the ferries and the barrier 
stations. 
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was not further subdivided though we sometimes find 
further subdivisions of the Vishaya into portions—East, 
West, North, and South as in modern or Mahomedan 
times into Tarafs. 

The Yishaya consisted of a number of villages or 
bra mas. Thus the lowest administrative unit was the 
^^illagf, a village being usually described as situate in a 
particular Yishaya of a particular Bhukti or Mandala. 
The Yishaya was named usually after the chief town of it 
while the Bhukti had a name which sometimes referred 
to a people. Thus Khetaka Ahara means the Kheda Tehsil 
and Jejaka Bhukti or China Bhukti (HiuenTsang, Watters 
I p. 391) meant the collectorate of the Jejaks or Chinas. 
Bhukti also was sometimes named from a big town or city 
e. g. the Ahicchatra Bhukti mentioned in the Banskhera 
grant of Harsha. 

The grama or village formed the backbone of the 
country and its administration and had fixed sites and 
boundaries For the villages remained undisturbed in the 
internecine wars that were constantly going on and found 
no difficulty in transferring their allegiance to any new 
king or any new power. The important towns no doubt 
suffered in the wars waged and were frequently devastated 
entirely. But the villages were undisturbed and remained 
self-contained in their administration, having their here- 
ditary headmen and head registrars corresponding to the 
Patels and the Patwaris of modern days. Prom the 
£(arsha*Charita it appears that the former's name was 
and the latter's name was Karana is 

obviously the register of tenancies in the village and the 
Patawari is still called in the south ^on^and and 
i£ulakarana in the Deccan also means the same thing. The 
word Patil is derived in ray opinion from which word 

occurs in Kautilya's Artha-SSstra also (page 62) and which 
jthere plainly means an office building for keeping records 

It seems clear from this that there were record offices or 
government offices so to speak in every village. In fact; 
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would mean something like the Chavdi of a 
Deocan village, where government work is ordinarily done 
a,nd the man in charge of it was called He is 

thus clearly the headman of the village, and had a right 
to present nazar to the kings as described by Bana. (H. C. 
274) 

The word Mahakshapatalika occurs in a grant of Dhara- 
sena dated A. D. 512, see] Corp. Ins. Ill p. 180, and indi¬ 
cates that there was a chief revenue or record officer for 
the whole state. In this way the ordered nature of the 
administration is testihed to by the maintenance of records 
in every village, town^ chief town and the capital. Hiucn 
Tsangalso states that regular records were maintained in 
each kingdom. The is, therefore, the parent 

of the modern Patel and was the chief government official 
in each village. This village officer is also mentioned in 
another inscription ( Corp. Ins. Ill p. 257 ) where the word 
occurs and indicates the appointment of 
the officer in every village. 


The existence of other village-officers or rather 
•servants is indicated by the word in the extract 

from Bana given above. The headman of the village (Patel) 
registrar (Patwari,) and the other servants of the village 
were apparently hereditary (or Dhruva a word occurring 
in Gujarat grants and still used in Gujarat) and the 3 i 
constituted a unit of administration which was self-l 
contained and sufficient. They collected the chief land-tax 
viz. one-sixth of corn and also the minor taxes which were 
rather numerous and inconvenient. We may quote here 
the usual expression used in the grants of villages of than 
period and try to understand them. Take for instancej 
the Khoh grant of Maharaja Hastin (Corp. Ins. VoL 
III p. 96) or the grant of Dhara- 

sena of A. D. 571, (Corp. Ins. Vol. Ill page 167) where it is 
said that the land was granted to the grantee 

or the grant of Siladitya VII. 

<Crop. Ins. Hip. 179) 
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etc. In all these the word must be taken to mean 
the principal tax i. e. ^he land-ta x. This word has not been, 
yet traced by me to any ancient works. But as Dr. Fleet 
has suggested in a footnote at page 97 of the Corp. Ins. Vol 
III, it is plain that it means the chief income from the 
village. seems, in my opinion, to mean extra taxes 

and not taxes on extra cultivators as Dr. Fleet suggests. 
What these extra taxes were may be discovered by the aid 
of the Smritis and the inscriptions also in this volume 
The Manu Smriti provides for taxes on various articles 
besides corn in the following slokas-sfr^lrTTST 

^ofRTiTT ^ vs-iViV. These things may 

be taken to be such things as were sold and not things 
which any person reared or produced for his own consump¬ 
tion. That these taxes were actually levied in the 7th 
century appears probable from epigraphic records of the 
time. The Chammak copperplate grant (Corp. Ins. Vol. Ill 
p. 238) deserves to be quoted here at length. It grants 
the village, 

etc. This may be translated as 
follows.— ‘ The village is not to pay taxes. It is not to be 
entered by soldiers or the police. It is not to give the 
increase of cows and bulls. It is not to be subject to the 
payment on flowers and milk or on pasturage, hides and 
charcoal. It is not to pay tax on salt or wet salt, on sale and 
purchase and on mine produce. It is free of forced labour 
of every kind. It is granted with treasure trove and other 
miner finds and with klipta and minor klipta. {I follow 
here the translation by Dr. Fleet with some exceptions). 

The words and ^ followed by the words and 

meaning the same things but of a minor kind suggest 
that and may also be taken to be the same 

tax on the chief produce viz. that of land and on 

minor products such as flowers, fruit, milk, etc. brought 
for sale as is provided for in the Manu Smriti. How the 
or land tax was levied,whether by apportioning from fhe 
actual produce or by average yield, is not clear. Land was 
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eertainly measured, for the measurements of land are' 
often given in inscriptions of the time. Thus in Cop. Ins. 
VoL III No. 28 grant of Dharasena p. 166 lands in several 
villages with particular names even are given and the 
measurements mentioned are Padavarta Satam (100) or 
Padavarta Navati ( 90) or Padavarta Ashtavinsati ( 28). 
FadSvarta probably means so many square paces, pada 
being not the actual foot but the pace or two feet. These 
fields are small indeed but they belong, it must be remem¬ 
bered, to Gujarat where land is very fertile. For other 
less fertile tracts the ‘measurements must be difi'erent, for 
instance the grant of Pravarasena (Corp. Ins. Vol. Ill 241) 
made in the Bhojakata Rajya ( or modem Berar) a village 
is measured b y nr roval m easnTp What this royal 

measure was is hot mentioned ; the word used is ?:r'3WTl^. 

8009 and Dr. Fleet thinks that the name of the 
measure was Bhiuni. Apparently however is a plot ot 
land. The 8000 measures of land of the village granted to 
1000 Brahmins would probably constitute a large modern 
village of about 4000 acres and the measure would thus 
approximate to a Bi gha or Vi acre of m odern times. The 
word (Nivartana ) is not found in grants given in 
this volume.* That word however appears to be a very old 
one. It occurs in the Kautillya Arthasastra at page 107 
where its meaning is given in the following table of space 
measures; 4 cubits 1 Dan dft t gr.»w )- 10 Panda s = 
J JRajl " (I* a nd 3 Raiius = 1 nivartan a. This makes the 
nivartana equal to 120 cubits i. e. 180 feet or 60 ya rds, 
length. The field or square nivartana would be a square area 
wilB, nivartana as one side i. e. 3600 sq. yards. As acre 
consists of 4840 sq. yards which makes the acre equal to 
approximately 1 \'i nivartanas. The measure of the bigha 
of the Mahomedans was also based on the danda or stick, 
ibeing taken to be 20 sticks long by 20 sticks broad and 
Iwas nearly one half of the nivartana. Perhaps the 
Bhumi mentioned in the above grant may be the nivartana 
whfoh certainly was an old measure. In whatever manner 


*Xi occurs in inany Crants of older date in the south (even Kasik cave inscriptions), It 
thus was preserved in the south and west: in the north other names had taken its place. 
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realised, the ^^rrorland tax was received in kind and proba* 
)ly the or minor taxes were also received in kind. 

The grain was stored by a special officer of the State called 
:he who was also in charge of the minor articles. 

These were either immediately sold or were stored for 
future use, according to their nature. Interesting details 
of the manner of sale or storage are to be found in the 
Kautiliya Artha Sastra, pages 93-99. 

Let us next try to understand village life and administ¬ 
ration from inscriptions as also from the Harsha-Cha.^ita* 
The grants of villages were addressed either to the villagers 
or to government officers; thus the grants at page 193 and 
195 Corp. Ins. Vol. Ill are addressed to the villagers* 
( ) who are ordered to pay the 

the taxes to the grantees. The villagers are said to belong 
to all castes among whom the Brahmins were the foremost 
(see Corp. Ins. Vol. Ill p. 216 Where 

grants are addressed to government officers, the latter are 
asked not to interfere with the enjoyment of the villages by 
tim grantees. The grantees in their turn were required to 
,be of good behaviour. The following expressions in the 
Chammak grant ( Corp. Ins. Vol. Ill page 239 ) are very 
interesting. 

f^crt which has been trans« 

lated as follows:-‘The grant will last with the moon and the 
sun provided that the grantees commit no treason against 
the state, that they are not slayers of Brahmins, thieves, 
adulterers, poisoners of kings, that they do not wage war 
or commit offences in other villages, otherwise the grants 
were revokable.” This condition not only proves the moral 
and ordered life in the villages but also shows the circum¬ 
spect nature of the administration. 

The chief requirements of Indian villagers for their 
material well-being are salt, fuel and grass or grazing. 
The villagers appear to have had a free and sufficient sup- 
.ply of these things, though these when taken for sale t<> 
the niarket were subject to the -tax of We have al¬ 
ready seen that inam villages are often expressly stated 
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to be free from tax on salt both dry and wet and on 
grass. It seem there was then no monopoly of salt- 
manufacture by government. In many villages there were 
wells of salt water and in some places salt was dug out 
from hills. Such quantities were of course limited and salt 
manufactured on a large scale for sale was an important 
commodity for taxation which even the ancient govern¬ 
ments did not disregard. As for g rass and grazi pg- th^r#^ were 
a pparently common graz ing— -in jage. 

I iPasture-plots enclosed and giving valuable grass are noticed 
in Smritis and are called vivUa. When grass was taken 
from these for sale to the market it paid the government 
the usual tax. Lastly, fuel was obtainable by the villagers 
for their own use in the forests of their own villages. 
Each village had its own forest. And there w^ere forests 
on the borders of kingdoms invariably. These forests are 
treated by the Smritis as ownerless. However portions of 
forests called Nagavatta where elephants abounded were 
X)reserved. But other forests and village forests were 
open free for villagers, Bana describes tracts bordering on 
forests and forest villages and the forests themselves with 
that love of interesting detail which constitutes the singular 
charm of the Harsha Charita* Some of these details are 
worth quoting here. Unrestrained forest guards often seized 
the hatchets of wood cutters of other villages going to cut 
wood in forests (H. C. 
page 304). There were small fields in these forests tilled] 
not by ploughs and bullocks but by hand spades. There 
were prapas or water-providing huts at the entrance of 
waterless forests. In some places great heat was created 
by the burning of wood for charcoal. At some places you 
would meet with bands of wood-cutters with bodies exer¬ 
cised with the constant cutting of wood, having long 
hatchets on their shoulders to which were slung their 
breakfast baskets. At others you would meet with people 
carrying loads of honey, makshika, feathers of peacocks, 
honey-comba, barks of khadira tree, &c, as also women of 
forest tribes having on their heads basketfuls of forest 
flowers and fruit, going to villages to sell them. These and 
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Other details show that people had free access to forests for 
jangle produce and jungle tribes freely took forest produce 
for sale to the bordering separate villages. 

Villages thus in those days were usually well re¬ 
gulated and self-sufficient communities whose life was 
easy, and well ordered. They were not however quite 
without their own troubles though petty. The usual pest 
of the villages then as now was the policeman and the 
soldier; the Chata'*" and the Bhata as they are called 
in grants. The grantees of inam villages were, therefore, 
specially granted the privilege that their villages would 
not be entered by the policeman and the soldier. The 
word occurs in almost every grant and con¬ 

veys this important privilege to inam donees. Sometimes 
an exception was made by the word Dr. Fleet 

translates it by ‘with the exception of fines imposed on 
thieves,’ I would however translate it by ‘with the excep¬ 
tion that villages may be entered for the purpose of pursu¬ 
ing or catching thieves.* The exception plainly relates 
to the or entry of village. The word is sometimes 
further added e. g. in Khoh grant of Samksbobha 

(Corps Ins. Ill p. 115), and it shows that the right to enter 
inam villages extended to the pursuit or detection of 
traitors. It would be natural to expect that the state 
would not allow, as has been already noticed, inam vil- 
lagesto which the privilege of ‘non-entry by policemen and 
soldiers was granted, being the centres of the activity of 
robbers or traitors. The state villages of course remained 
open to the Unavoidable oppression of the policeman and 
the soldier. The latter, however, must have troubled them at 
rare intervals only that is when on march or doing fight. 

The villages were usually prosperous in spite of these 
occasional troubles; and they were expected to perform 
pertain charitable duties. The prosperous village was 
expected to keep a Sadavarta or alms* house where grain 

"The woid Chata or Chatra.as it some times occurs means unQuestlonably the police, 
man. It occurs in H. C. also ( p, 886) as noticed further on. It occurs also in the 
YiihavalkyaSmHtitbat I am afraid it is wronjly interpreted by Vijnan«vara who 
lived in the Uth Century. 
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was given to evexy needy person every day. It was also ex-' 
pected to keep open a prapa or water-house, where waten 
was serii^ed to every thirsty person throughout the day. 
It was also expected to open a rest house or Sabha and a 
pragvansa or sacrificial room. Bana in describing the 
prosperous condition of the Srikantha or Thanesar king¬ 
dom under Prabhakara Vardhana refers to this duty in 
the expression 

(H.C. p. 176) which means that outside every village were 
erected spacious mendaps iox sahha^ safra, prapa and prag- 
ransa. These mandapas were of course temporary sheds 
erected for temporary purposes, that is, to be kept open 
during the summer and w'inter seasons and not during 
the rainy season and autumn, when travellers were not 
expected to move or be in need. 

We will now pass on from the village to the 
Vishaya or Tehsil. As the headman of the village 
was its chief officer, so for the Vishaya there was neces¬ 
sarily a chief government officer called Vishayapati 
several inscriptions {e. g. (Corp. Ins. 

Ill p. 70). Manu declares that there should be a chiefman 
for each village, a chief man for ten villages, for twenty, 
for one hundred and for one thousand. (VII, 115). 

^ ^ n _ 

This is perhaps academical but we have clear references 
to the Vishayapati in records and the Vishaya consisted of 
a number of villages, the average of which was a hundred. 
The district e. e. Bhukti or Mandala may be taken to con¬ 
tain one thousand villages more or less, and there was a 
district officer also called Mandale^vara or Rashtrapati. 
The Vishayapati and the Mandale^vara represented the 
king and hence they often are called Rajasthaniya in in- 
scriptienal records.* Subordinate to these there were 
other officers also, chiefly a police officer and a magistrate. 
The duty of catching thieves and exterminating robbers 


**50^ Corp. Ins. HI ( THTW’flVffVT &C.) 
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«^as always considered paramount and police stations were 
jstablished for every ten or less number of villages as pro¬ 
vided for even in the Manusmriti VI I, 114. ( 
rf I mi 2TRT5r^ ^ f^r3[r^q ) The police 

)fficer of 100 villages or rather of the Vishaya ( Tehsil or 
Taluka) is called Chauroddharanika while the 

magistrate or dispenser of punishment was called 
These names occur in several inscriptions of the time. Of 
course, in different states, names of officers sometimes 
differed, but apparently the system was generally the 
same. We give below some names of officers appearing in 
the Deo-Barnak inscription (of Bengal) Corp. Ins. Vol. 
Ill p. 216 ... 

^r4^ kM (illegible ) 

..f^r<r^icq?:r^qR'i#Tr%... The 


officers whose names can well be ascertained in the above* 
are the ^ or envoy,the or marker of boundaries, 

the heir apparent or king’s eldest son, ^[RTJ?Tcq king’s minis¬ 
ters, T[fr<3[^’5Rrq?fi; the chief dispenser of punishments for the 
whole state, the chief usher, 5RP1T the measurer, 

f?TT?TRT?q minister in charge of princes, the repre¬ 

sentatives of the king (i. e. District and Taluka or Tehsil 
officers), the pursuers of robbers, magistrates 

and executers of sentences. These names indicate 

that almost all departments of administration which are 
necessary for a well ordered, civilized government existed 
in those days. The boundary settlement officer, District 
and Taluka chief oflScer, the surveyor or measurer, the 
magistrate, the police officer, and the or jailor are 

there and do the work required of them in a complex 
administration. 

It does not appear that in ancient India there was 
any distinction observed in civil and criminal cases. 
Probably civil cases were very few and far between, dis¬ 
putes being settled by Panchayats; but when they went 
to the state, either to the king’s own court or to the court 
of the chief judicial officer, they were treated as cases for 
fine, the party losing having to pay a penalty so to speak. 
The BSjasthSniya or the MahildandaniSLyaka or the chief 
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magistrate probably decided all such cases, on oral or 
documentary evidence and by the advice or opinion of 
assessors or what is called the Parishad. We have of 
course no reference to the Parishad in the inscriptions but 
probably the provisions of the Smritis must have been 
observed. Hiuen Tsang describes that in case of doubt 
ordeals were resorted to, and the four kinds of ordeals are 
worth being quoted here. 

“ These are by water, by fire, by weighing and by 
poison. In the water ordeal the accused is put in one sack 
and a stone in another, then the two sacks are connected 
and thrown into a deep stream; if the sack containing 
the stone floats and the other sinks, the man’s guilt is 
proven. The fire ordeal requires the accused to kneel and 
tread on hot iron, to take it in his hand and lick it. If he 
is innocent he is not hurt, but he is burnt if he is guilty. 
In the weighing ordeal the accused is weighed against a 
stone; and if the latter is lighter the charge is false, if 
otherwise it is true. The poison ordeal requires that the 
right hind leg of a ram be cut off and according to the 
portion assigned to the accused to eat, poisons are put 
into the leg, and if the man is innocent he survives, and if 
not the poison takes effect. ” Watters’ Vul. I, p. 172. 

The appointment of officers and of courts requires the 
maintenance of records as we have already stated and 
that such records were maintained is proved by the 
testimony of Hiuen Tsang. He says (Watters’ Vol. I pagr 
154) “ As to their archives and records, there are sepa¬ 
rate custodians of these. The official annals and state 
papers are called collectively ‘ nilapitha. ’ In these good 
and bad are recorded and instances of public calamity 
and good fortune are set forth in detail. ” The name 
nilapitha reminds one of the blue state publications of the 
British governmen t. The historian of Kashmir, Ealhan4 
states that he wrote his history from the nilamata. The 
existence and maintenance of such records should dispel 
the common notion that India had no historical records. 
TJnfortUinately these have been lost in the convalsiona 
attending the conquest of India by the Mahomedani^. 
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The Vishaya or Ahara (Gujarat) or Nadu (south 
India ) was like the village a fixed quantity which did not 
vary with the growth or decay of kingdoms. They had 
fixed natural boundaries and were in fact natural divisions 
of the country. They corresponded to the modern Tehsils 
or Talukas and like the villages exist in my opinion in the 
same form now, as they existed in the 7th century. The 
number of villages in each Vishaya was thus naturally 
fixed. The tt>tal number of villages in a Bhukti or 
Mandala was also normally fixed, though perhaps the 
extent of a Bhukti was more subject to modifications than 
the extent of the Vishaya. Several Bhuktis or Mandalas 
corresponding to modern districts constituted a kingdom 
li. e. the Desa or Rashtra, and the number of villages in 
la Desa was also appr(‘ximately fixed. We hence see in 
ancient inscriptions countries described as consisting of 
so many thousand or hundred villages and gradually this 
number became a traditional one. In the Aihole ins¬ 
cription the Maharashtra country is said to consist of 
99,000 villages and is also described as comprising* three 
Maharashtras. What these three Maharashtras were we are 
not told. But if we take the larger Maharashtra subject 
to theChalukya Pulakesin as consisting of the Nagpur and 
Berar divisions of the C. P. and central and southern 
divisions of the Bombay presidency with the two districts 
of Thana and Surat of the Northern division and the Mara- 
tha districts of the Nizam’s state, we have at present the 
following number of villages in these:—Nagpur and Berar 
Dvns. 165b5, Central and Southern divisions 17699, Nizam 
atate Maratha Districts 17000 approxmately and Thana 
and Surat 4000—total 55264. This number falls short con¬ 
siderably of 99000 villages assigned to the Maharashtra of 
Pulakesin but perhaps a larger portion of the Hydrabad 
State was included in the ancient kingdom of the 
Chalukyas.t The discrepancy would not be very consider- 




t Tbe same kingdom but of the later Cbalukyas is also described In old records 
.as Xattapidi seven and a haH lakbs including the Andhra Mandala j we vrill discuss this 
number in a note. 
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able, supposing even that Maharashtra under Pulakesin 
was more flourishing than under the British government. 
The numberusually attached to certain names of Rashtras or 
Mandalas is, however, not always the number of villages 
in that Rashtra but something else, unless it is expressly 
stated that the number relates to villages (see note 
at the end ). 

We have thus far elucidated the civil administration 
in a kingdom as it existed in the 7th century. The unit 
was the village with its head-man ar^TOf^or Tr?;^and its 
registrar the The Vishaya or Taluka consisted of a 

certain number of villages and there were officers for each 
Taluka. These were the and the 

Similar officers were appointed to the Bhukti or District, 
and there were chief officers for the whole state who were 
called and so on. These officers were 

paid by the assignment of certain lands or villages or 
towns even as their grade rose higher. The Manu Smriti 
provides that the gramika (headman ) should get for the 
year what the king gets for one day and the head of a 
hundred villages should get one whole village for his 
pay and of a thousand, one town. ( 

ipi? 117,118, (19. ) This direction appears to have stilT 
been in force in the 7th century as Hiuen Tsang records 
“that ministers of state and common oflBcers all have 
their portion of land and are maintained by the cities 
assigned to them. ” 



CHAPTER IX 

ARMY, NOBLES AND COURT 

We will now pass on to the army. It consisted of 
foot, horse and elephant. The fourth arm, the chariot is 
mentioned no doubt by Hiuen Tsang but probably he here 
mentions the conventional four arms or chaturanga of the 
Indian army. Bana describes most minutely the army of 
Harsha and we find no mention therein of the chariot. 
Hiuen Tsang also does not mention chariots when he de¬ 
tails the strength of Harsha’s army. The elephant was 
from ancient days the most formidable arm of the Indian 
forces. Foreigners feared Indian armies for the elephant 
«orps. Elephants were then what artillery is now-a-days 
in Europe. And the greater the number of elephants, the 
greater was the power of the army in much the same way 
as the greater the number of cannon in modern armies, the 
greater is their power of destruction. These numerous 
elephants were supplied by the immense forests fringing 
the Himalayas and the Vindhyas as already mentioned. 
The art of catching elephants, of rearing them and of train¬ 
ing them to fight had almost reached perfection in the 7th 
century and there were regular treatises on all these sub 
jects. The use of the elephant again developed the courage, 
the strength and the skill of fighters with elephants. The 
Indian soldiers and horsemen often grappled with ele¬ 
phants with effect. And when put to flight the elephant 
force was usually a nuisance to its own employers. The 
•elephant arm was thus both a source of strength as well as 
of weakness to Indian armies as history has often record¬ 
ed. Probably the commander manceuvered the elephant 
force in battles in such a way that in the event of its 
turning back it could not do harm to the rest of the army. 
On the march the elephant force was always kept at a 
distance as Bana has described ( see below ). 

The cavalry came next. India supplied the horses 
required, but Indian horses were ranked lower than horses 
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imported from Persia, Arabia and Afghanistan. In the 
inner camp of Harsha, Sana describes the royal horses as 

vrnsrsr and (H. C.p. 100).^^m 
is Afghanistan and is Persia. %f3T meant probably 

Arabian horses, being brought to Sind by the sea. What 
3fT^ and are it is difficult to state. 

Unfortunately we have not been able to identify 
these countries. (Bharadvaja seems to be some Hima¬ 
layan tract from Varahamihira^slist of peoples and Aratta 
probably means the Panjab). In the training and raising 
of horses the sapie pitch of excellence had been attained 
in India as in that of the elephants. The marks of a good 
horse, the nature of his diseases and the modes of treating 
them are detailed with fullness in the treatises of Sali- 
hotra, some of whose principles are referred to even in 
Bana’s Harsha Charita. Strangely enough, Baha mentions 
the grooms to be always Chandalas. 

The infantry came the last as it was not counted of 
much value. The soldiers were armed with bucklers and^ 
swords. The foot archer does not seem to be a promi¬ 
nent feature of the Indian army in Harsha’s days, 
though the riders on elephants usually used the bow and 
the arrow. Every prince and Rajput appears to have 
practised archery. Bana’s description of Harsha, Rajya, 
Kumara, Madhava and others mentions their wrists and 
arms as blackened by the constant drawing of the bow. 

Harsha’s army on the march has been graphically de¬ 
scribed by Sana, who in the Harsha Charita at least, is 
remarkably true to fact and nature. It would not be im¬ 
proper if we give here a few extracts from that description 
though it must be admitted that very many passages in it 
cannot be well understood at this distance of time and in 
the present state of our imperfect knowledge of the San¬ 
skrit of things used in the army. “ One prahara (3 hours) 
before sunrise exactly, the royal marching drum began to 
send forth its sound, and shortly after a pause, there were 
eight distinct strokes given on it intimating that the army 
was to march that day eight kos (or 16 miles). Other royal 
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sounding instruments followed namely the Nandi (or 
triumphal drum), Kunja, Kahala and Sankha ( or conch). 
The army was immediately in a bustle, people got up and 
struck off their small tents, boxes were filled with the 
marching materialsandotherparaphernalia.Elephants were 
roused from their sleep and taken out of their sleeping 
places and harnessed. Horses too were roused and taken 
out and m.^cie ready. Mad elephants were moved out of 
the way wiUi heavy iron chains clanking behind them, as 
their hind ht;s dragged them. Families of Kulaputras 
( relatives ) . nd Samantas ( chiefs ) were got into bullock 
carts or on elephants and moved. The royal kitchen ser¬ 
vants with toeirparaphernaliaand animalsoffood (Harsha 
appears to r been a flesh-eater in his young days) and 
.with pots ' > milk and other preparations covered and 
wa!* rd fast and pushed people here and there. The 
princes in ^^ituidance, well attired and seated on female 
elephants, " ith umbrellas on their heads and with foot 
soldiers \^;?.iking about them, hurried to the gate of the 
royal cami> ’ 

“ As l iio sun was rising, the royal intimation conch 
began to sonu forth its peculiar notes announcing that the 
king was n nly and donning his accoutrements. Within 
a few min i-V-.. Harsha came out of the gate riding a richly 
caparisoin ci :he-elephant, ( she-elephants appear to 
have been : > d by royal personages for riding on the 
march), S!:r ; inted by a white umbrella, with T^mbula or 
betelleaf ui ns mouth ( he had already bathed and taken 
some refrt^srof.cat), wearing a very delicate white piece of 
Naitra cloil'. ^^xchanging glances of greeting with the 
princes and r j;;iaking a word here and a word there, he 
moved on i ? dace preceded by hundreds of gold mace- 
bearers who u ore making room in the crowd and staying 
there he saw ? 00 whole army pass on, an army as vast as 
the creation ii df coming out of the milky ocean.” Then 
the army ma died swiftly to the next halting place at a 
distance of d h rosa. Bana true to nature also depicts thp 
many interest ini: incidents that usually happen on aReyal 
march. “At scene villages the villagers curious to see the 
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king would turn out pr eceded by their Mahattaras or Patils 
and by women , having pots full of water on their 
heads and when turned back by the mace-bearers running 
and falling and yet looking at the king. At others, people 
would cry out complaints against the evil doings of 
tax-collectors and the past delinquencies of police¬ 

men (^ra). H. C. p. 286. At others still, the people reck¬ 
less from rage at the pilfering of their crops and grass 
would pour denunciations on the king, crying ‘ Who is 
the king? Whence does the king come? What sort of 
man is the king? At one village two Brahmin disputants 
got into high trees for fear of being hustled away by the 
mace-bearers and from thence kept crying out their own 
complaints.” Such amusing incidents so characteristic 
even of the present Indian ryot happened in the days of 
Harsha also. The army contained contingents of cavalry- 
detachments commanded by their own Rajput leaders. 
There is no description of the cavalcade of the Royal 
seraglio which formed so conspicuous a section of the 
Mogul army on march as described by Manucci. Probably 
Harsha was unmarried at this time, that is, when he 
started for his digvijaya and no sergalio hampered his 
movements. Having arrived at the next halting place 
Harsha dismissed his attendant princes at the gate of the 
royal enclosure and is shown to have entered it alone. 

There does not appear to have been any mercenary 
forces in the army of Harsha.* It consisted generally of 
Rainuts and other lower castes of the kin d’s conntEy The 
Kulaputras (or relatives of the kingly family or king's 
clansmen) seem to have always been of importance. What 
they represent in modern times we cannot exactly say. (Per¬ 
haps they are the modern Bhaiband of Rajput states). 
Each arm had its commander, and the whole was under the 
commander-in-chief. The description by Bsna of Harsha’s 
commahder-in-chief is as detailed and complete as any by 

iS- - -— — -- , 

Curiously enough or Deccan horsemen arc mentioned by B^na in the 

description of Harsha’s army. Perhaps-they were few. But the reference testifies to 
the ancient skill of the Marathas in horsemanship. 

19 
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a modern English novelist. ( H. C. p. 257 ) He was a tall, 
yellow-oomplexioned, massive, deep-voiced, bearded and 
whiskered man of about 80 bearing many scars on his half 
bare body. The mention of many scars seems somewhat 
strange, for the higher grades of officers must have worn 
an armour when in fight. Armours however are not men¬ 
tioned in the descriptions given by Bana. All the same, 
they must have been used as they are mentioned even in 
the Mahabh§rata and the Ramayana. 

The army was maintained by the king from his own 
revenues. The men were probably paid yearly in kind and 
money, corn being given from the granaries of the state filled 
with grain collected in every district in the form of revenue 
from lands. This is the mode of payment mentioned by 
Manu though there is no reference to it in the Harsha 
Oharita or Hiuen Tsang’s Records. The maintenance 
of a vast army of elephants was indeed a matter of 
very great expense. Probably the 60,000 elephants men¬ 
tioned by Hiuen Tsang as eventually forming the force 
of Harsha, the emperor, is an exaggeration. At all 
events it could not have been maintained at one place, 
but in sections kept at several places, throughout the 
empire. The feed and nuisance of so large an elephant 
force are almost incalculable. The permanent camping 
of an elephant force is indeed a novel affair to us at this 
distance of time. Sana with bis usual liking for details 
has described the elephant camp at Sthanesvara with all 
its intricate paraphernalia, when Harsha was not yet an 
«fflperor but merely king of SthSnesvara, the commander 
of the elephant force being one Skandagupta with his 
preminently long nose "as long as the pedigree of his 
master.” We will give some of the interesting details in 
this description. ‘There were p hysicians of elpnhnnt H who 
reported every day the health of the bigger ones to the 
commander. There were drivers ornamnntorl with peacock. 
feathers on the head and followers of elepbenta propitia*- 
ing newly caught elephants with green cane grass. Some 
reported the fresh rutting of elephants; some sought orders 
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for mounting heavy drums on the vicious ones. There 
were f oresters tLa nnptnrA of elephants i n jungles 

by the help of what are jokingly called or curtezan 

ehe-elephants (these were female elephants who enticed by 
their blandishments wild elephants within enclosures). 
There were bogus elephants made of hide with which 
elephants were taught to fight. There were purchasers 
of grain from towns and villages for the food of elephants. 
These and other details of the working of an elephant 
camp are indeed interesting at this day when the elephant 
arm has disappeared from Indian armies. 

I'efore proceeding further we may cite the description 
of an Indian army recorded by Hiuen Taang for the sake 
of comparison as well as further detail. 

“ The national guard are heroes of choice valour, and 
as the profession is hereditary, they become adepts in 
.military tactics. I n peace they guard the sovereign’s 
residence and in war they become the intrepid vanguard . 
The army is composed of foot] horse, chariot andt 
elephant soldiers. The war elephant is covered with naa. 
of mail and his tusks are provided with sham barbs . On 
him rides the commander-in-chief and there is a soldier 
on each side to manage the elephant. The chariot in 
which the officer sits is drawn by four horses while infan¬ 
try guard it on both sides. The infantry go lightly into 
abtion and are men of intrepid valour. They bear a large 
shield and carry a long spear. Some are armed. with 
swords or daggers and dash to the front line of the advan¬ 
cing battle. Tfcftvarft narfflCt evnerts withall the imnlemehts 
o f-war having been drilled in them for generations. * 
Watters’ Vol. I p. 171. 

SlMANTAS OR NOBLES 

The Simantas or Sardars as they are now called in 
India, or the nobles as they are called in the west, were 
a.necessary and a usual part of the. administrative maohi- 
nery pf a country in ancient India. The word S&manta ia 
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clearly derived fro m Samanta or vicinity and means e ty* 
mologically those who are near the kin^ The SAmanta s 
were^^ostty th e king’s kin smen and relatives or suc h 
R.milies as had rendered meritorio us services in pa st 
times or scio ns^and repre s^tatives^ dispossessed kin gly 
families. They appear to be always territorial lords and 
were miniature kings in their own subject territories. For 
they clearly had the power to make grants, as inscriptions 
show many grants made by Samantas. They were also 
masters of small armies, with which they were bound to 
assist the king whenever he moved again^st his enemies. 
They were also bound to assist the king on other necessary 
occasions as Bana mentions an Atavika Samanta (^. c. a 
feudatory chief of the forest country) coming to assist 
Harsha in his search for his sister. ( H. C. p. 309 ). These 
feudator ifts or nobips qj Sl ardars liveH at 

t he capital town and gr^ the Darbar on all_^t ate 
o ccasions. Their wiv es, similarly attended on the quee n. 
Bana describes the wives of the Samantas as coming 
|in hundreds to the palace at the time of Harsha’s birth 
and keeping the birth festival by dancing as has already 
been stated. ( H. C. p. 186 The 

Samantas with their wives thus exactly fulfilled the func¬ 
tions which dukes and duchesses and other noblemen 
and noblewomen discharge in European countries. Besides 
this duty of attending on the king and queen on state occa¬ 
sions, th^ Ram5^rnta.a often appear to b e employed as officer s. 
Bhandi for instance was the sonof a Samanta chief and 
was the commander of the Thanesar cavalry force. Skanda- 
gupta, again, the leader of the elephant force of Thanesar 
was himself a Parthiva or king ( H. C. p. 267 ) i. e. a 
feudatory chief or Samanta. The Samantas were usually 
then as now employed in the military service, but perhaps 
they must sometimes have been employed even in the 
capacity of ministers of whom we shall now go on to speak.^ 


The ministers were certainly as necessary a part 
pf the administration as the nobles. They were called 
plantris ( councillors.) or Sachivas ( helpers ) or Am&tyas 
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. those who live with the king, the word being derived 
from Ama together ). Their number was not fixed, but 
they had separate departments to look to, or functions 
to discharge. The most important and usually mentioned 
is the or the minister of peace an d war, in 

o ther words the minister for foreig n affairs . Thus Bana 
describes ilarsba as asking his foreign minister to write 
to all other courts ( H. C. 

p. 263 ). These officers are called maha or great because 
they belong directly to the court and attend on the king. 
They were often hereditary. See Corp. Ins. Ill p. 35. 

in grants of inam villages 
the names of such officers frequently find mention. These 
Sasanas ( or Sanads ) are written bv a res ponsible nffinai 
who is usually described as one who is entrusted wit h 

the collection of wnr nr tax i . e. a revenue officer, sometime s 
e ven the foreign minister also . It was customary to give 
the name of the father and the grandfather also of the 
writer. See e. g. Corp. Ins. Ill p. 104. 

See also 

ditto p. 119. JPTT 

Bhogika has not been explained by Dr. Fleet but 
as we have just said he probably was a minister of 
Bhoga or revenue.* The grants also always mention a 
Dutakara ( messenger ) who ^ is always an important 
person. It appears that a minsiter or other important 
officer was specially deputed to deliver on the spot the land 
or village to the grantee and to make the grant known 
to the villagers and village officers. For instance, in the 
grant at page 119 ditto, th e Dutaka is 

‘who was the chief of sacrifioers, house¬ 
holders and sthapatis’, probably the head of the department 
of religion or state church. Sometimes the grant deed was 
written out at the king’s own. dictation and the word 
is used, see Corp. Ins. Ill p. 199. And it is curious 
to note that grant deeds were sometimes signed by the 

» See else H. C. p. 886. t*''rra3rf<r>IT^ i, e, villagers complain 

o I imatinary evil deeds of past tax-collectors* 
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king himself. Harsha's own signature is thus before uh 
in the Banskheda grant/ Probably the king signed the 
deed written on paper and the copyist engraved its exact 
counterpart on copper, for the real signature is on the 
copper plate. The signature of Harsha is in a very ornate 
hand. Ornate letters were then usually written. And 
it is further curious to add that the word for signature is 
its exact English equivalent in the expression “given under 
my own hand,” Further the sig¬ 

nature is not sufficient and must be supported by the seal 
as in English documents. The seal or ^ of Harsha is 
thus also known to us, and usually the seal was impressed 
on the linking of the copperplates. Strangely enough our 
connection with our own past is so completely broken 
by the intervening Mahoinedan rule that we have forgotten 
our ancient words for seal and signature namely gsp and 
and know only the Mahoraedan equivalents namely 
Muhr and Sahi. The use of the king’s own signature shows 
that the ministers had not the power to make valid grants 
of lands and villages. Their authority was restricted. 

Besides the ministers there were other important 
officers called superintendents or si^gnamely, the superin¬ 
tendent of or customs, of or storehouses, of 

^ or fort and so on. They did not enjoy the rank of 
or minister but yet were important officers. We have^lrcady 
described the district officers but these Adhyakshas 
seem to be officers of the whole state and as such 
may be ranked next to the ministers. These may not have 
been hereditary though the tendency has always been 
iii India to make offices hereditary. The grant of Pravara- 
sena of the Vakatakas Corp. Ins. Ill page 237 mentions 
these officers in the line 

( Translated as 

follows by Dr. Fleet “ our obedient and highborn officers 
employed in the office of general superintendents. *’) 

Lastly, we come to the court. The centre of the 
court was of course the king. He was an abeolute 

t THUS Dharsena’s grant and tbat of SilS^tya are also signed by them. See Corw 
Ins. XII pages 107 and WK 
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monarch; he was, however, bound by laws of divine 
origin and therefore of an unchangeable nature. He 
was, again, considered the father of his people and was 
also the dispenser of justice. Except in a few exceptional 
cases, the king though despotic, was therefore generally a 
just and an affectionate ruler and was also in return loved 
by the people. The king of course was born to enjoy and 
had come to the royal station, so the people believed, by 
reason of austerities performed in former lives. He was/ 
therefore, always surrounded by young and beautifufl 
women. He was attended on by these damsels as hia 
Chamara-bearer, Tambula-Karanka-bearer and so on.J 
They stood about him even in open court. This feature or 
an ancient king’s life strikes us as almost voluptuous. But 
it was a long established practice of the court. Even Manu 
Smriti ( 7,224) describes the king as always surrounded by 
women,* Megasthenes also does the same. (Ancient India 
Me. Crindle’s Megasthenes page 71 & 72 ). Kalidasa 
also describes the king as attended by Yavanis and lastly 
Bana describes even .the chaste and self-restrained Harsha 
as attended by beautiful young women in court when Bana 
went to see him. (H, C. p. 118). Even on elephants when 
marching or fighting, the king had young women for his 
arm-bearers. PgQhft.hly fhia originally borrow ¬ 

ed from the Persians by Chandragupta or even theNa ndas 

who CO n lftH thft fnrma f\f ±h.a .,, PArgian p.nnrt , thftn fha ma si: 
powerful ftTid mRgTilficftnt impprial court in-iihp wnrlH, 
It is hence that we can explain the mention o f Yavanis bv 
Kali d&sa as attending king s. In Bana’s days these women 
were not probably Yavanis as they are not so described. 
T hey were always saleoted for their strength, health 
and beauty . .Except for great kings like TIarsha who was 
martial and of great moral strength, these women must 
genejally have been a cause of great moral degeneracy 
in Indian kings. 

The king had an anointed queen and several other 
wives who were, however, subordinate to the former. The 


\ ^ Thooth accordinit.tojthe MlahibharaJta ancient kin&s before Chandraaupta’s 4aya 
bad no sneh attendants. 
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anointed queen had a PntfnhfljTlrtlin nhr^iit hirr-firr^hnnifl It' 
was a narrow golden belt ornamented with jewels. 

The palace had besides the harem always more than 
three kakshas or courtyards; the outer one being for people 
and for state recepti on^ the next inner^.jQnn- 
and the t hird for intima te persons only . The palaces were 
stately buildings, thouglinot of stone. The floors, however, 
are described as made of shining stones. The columns and 
walls were ornamented with gold and even precious stones. 
IThe palace was usually a several-storeyed building with 
inner gardens of flowerbeds and large fruit trees ( see the 
description of the palace of Prabhakara Vardhanaat Thane- 
ear by Bana, H. C. pages 215-6.) 

The king was then theoretically and usually practically 
both the leader of armies on the battle-field and the dis¬ 
penser of justice at home. The throne room or audience 
hall was also the house of justice and Manu and other 
Sinritis require the king to attend court every morning to 
dispense justice to the people. Here everybody had admis¬ 
sion as a matter of course. Suitors were sometimes per- 
[nitted to draw the attention of kings to their wrongs by 
nnging the bell of justice hung in the audience hall.“^ 
The king dispensed justice with the help of Brahmin and 
Kshatriya and Vaisya assessors. 

The Smritis direct the king to divide his time for con¬ 
venience of business into three portions: one devoted to 
dispensation of justice, one to administration and the third 
to his own recreation and pleasure. Harsha followed 
this practice most scrupulously as Hiuen Tsang has 
recorded and his times were most punctually 
observed. Drums and conches announced to the public 
what the king was doing at any particular time. Some 
sounding instruments were looked upon as royal t. e. to be 
used by kings onJy. These instruments are described as 
five in number in the epithet whlnh iianally 

occurs in inscriptions as applied to kings, and even S§- 
mantas or feudatory chiefs (see Corp. Ins. p. 294). What 


Aiyaniiar’s Ancient India p.3M. 
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these five Were has been discussed in a note at p. 296-29 ditto 
where Prof, Pathaka’s view is referred to (In. Ant. Vol. XII 
p- 98.) and the instruments are stated to be the^lxinR^or 
horn (trumpet), the Rammata (tambour). Sankha (con ch), 
Bheri (kettle drum) and Jayghanta ( gong). But it seems they 
are mentioned in the following line of Bana : 

(H.C. p. 275). The Pataha 
or drum and the Sankha or conch were of course promi¬ 
nent and are easily recognisable.* HiuenTsang mentions 
that Harsha’s drum was given a stroke with a golden stick 
for each pace that he walked, a distinction which was not 
allowed to any other king. Perhaps this was done in 
special honour of Harsha as-Emperor or king of kings. We 
may well imagine the importance of royal drums and 
conches in those days when cannon had no existence. 

The king was usually surrounded by his body-guard 
which consisted of select strong men of hereditary service.j 
Baoa describes the guardsmen of Harsha as devoted men 
with strongly exercised half-bare bodies, yellowish fair in 
complexion, standing arround him in a row at fixed dis¬ 
tances and poetically compares them to a colonnade of 
golden pillars surrounding the king. (H. 0. p. 110). The 
king’s seat was usually a couch, the four feet of which 
were inlaid with ivory and the surface covered with a slab 
of stone sprinkled with sandal pigment. There was also 
a small portable seat of the kihg called Asandi. When 
the Malava king was conquered and slain in battle the 
things seized in plunder were his Sinhasana (throne) 
Sayana (couch) and Asandi (chair) (H. C. p. 103). For the 
resting of the foot there was always a jewelled footstool 
called Padapitha - 

The Eratihari or the nsh^ r of the king was an import¬ 
ant personage about him. T he head usher had se veral 
fitth ordinates under him . The head Pratihari of Harsha 
is minutely described by Banaas a taU,gold«eomplexioned, 
^broad-chested man with his body encased in a fresh washed 

Of the rest Nandi Is Riven in M. William's dictionary as in music a measure 
.DvSdasatnrva^ihosha and KShala is Riven as a large drum teanchatantra). 

20 
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kanchuka or coat, wearing a golden belt about the waist, 
provided with a jewelled buckler, a necklace about his 
chest, and kundalas in his ears, a white turban on his 
head, a pearl-hiited sword in his left hand and a golden 


wand in his riglit (H. C. p. 98). The Pratihari is always 

His white turban is also peculiar to him for the others had 
usually bare topknot hair surmounted by garlands. This 
description probably proves that like the Yavani attendanls, 
the Kanchuki was also borrowed from the Persian court. 


In one important particular, however, in the seventh 
century the Persian court system appears to have been 
abandoned. I find no mention of eunuchs in the descrip¬ 
tion of the royal household in Bana*s Harsha Charita and 
elsewhere. The V arshavaras or eunuchs were undoubtedly 
employed by Chandragupta. They are mentioned along 
with the or Usners by Kautilya, see his Artha 

Sastra. They are also mentioned in the Brihatkatha as 
employed in the palace at Pataliputra. Of course the in¬ 
human practice of castrating men for the use of the 
harems of kings was originally a practice of the Semitic 
peoples. From the kings of Babylonia and Nineveh the 
eunuchs were borrowed by the Persians and from them by 
Chandragupta (or his predecessors the Nandas) and suc¬ 
ceeding Mauryas. But later the supply of such persons 
probably ceased and from the Guptas onw^ards they are not 
found in India. This moral reclamation of Indian courts 
continued down to the time of the Mahomedans who intro¬ 
duced eunuchs again but since the establishment of tbe^ 
civilized and more moral British rule, this pest has ceased 
to disfigure even the courts of Indian princes. 

A study of the inscriptions recorded in the Corp. Ins. 
Vol. Ill discloses that dependent kings used the title 
Maharaja, independent kings Maharajadhiraja and* also 
Parama BhattSraka; while emperors added to this the 
title Paramesvara. The Ohalukya king Pulakesin as¬ 
sumed this title, it is expressly said, because he defeated 
the Emiwror Harsha. Besides these titles generally used. 
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particular kings affected particular adjuncts or rather 
epithets. For instance, the Chalukyas called themselves 
Prithivivallabha, the Valabhi kings called themselves Sena- 
patis, the Guptas used the word Vijitavani Avanipati on 
their coins. The Vakatakas called themselves Parivraja- 
kas because perhaps they were Brahmins, and so on. 

Every line of kings had its separate banner or nhyaja. 
and Lanchhanas or crest as it is translated by Dr. Fleet. 
The Lanchhana was used no doubt on coins and seal s, but 
it is not certain if the same symbol might not often be 
used on the Dhvaja also. T he symbol was always an animal . 
Strangely enough even countries in the west ancient and 
modern also adopt particular animals only as their sym¬ 
bols. The Lanchhana of the Guptas appears to have been a 
p eacock, that of the Vardhanas of Thanesar a bull. That 
of the Chalukyas appears to bA.-A Varaha. or The 

Lanchhana of the great conqueror Yasodharman of Mand- 
saur inscription was the A idikca'a (Corp. Ins. Ill p, 151- 
153). Aulikara must be some animalf but what animal it 
is has not yet been determined. The Dhvaja or banner 
had also distinctive animals on them such as a lion, a 
monkey and so on. The colour of the Dhvaja also seems 
to have been distinctive in each royal family-distinctions 
which are still observed. 

The royal umbrella was always of the white colour. 
The emblems of royalty as enumerated in a Sloka of the 
Bhagavata Purana were (1) ChamAra, (2) Vvaiana^ (fan) 
(3)SLajak'ha, (4) Whit e Umbr ella, (5)^pwn, (6) Sinhlsanaand 
(7) Slayyana or Couch. These things those who were not 
kings were not allowed to have (Bhagavata X, 26-61). 


• <» ^ Is itivW in dictionaries as a wild animal mentioned in the Atharvaveda. 




NOTE—I. 

System of Valabhi Administration A. D, 500^700. 

(Wc give below an extract from Bombay Gazatteer. History of Gujarat p. 8183 
detailing Valabhi administration between 500-700 A.D. with our observations,) 

The Valabhi grants supply information regarding the leading office, 
bearers in revenue, police and village administrators whose names 
generally occur in the following order:— 


1 

2 

3 


Ayuktdka : 
Viniyuktaka: 


meaning appointed, appearently any supperior 
officer. 


Dranghikii : apparently an officer in charge of a town as 
Drangha means a town. 


4 Mahattiira or Senior: has the derivative meaning high in rank. 
Mhatara, the Marathi for an old man is the same word. In the 
Valabhi plates Mahattara seems to be generally used to mean 
accredited head-man of a village , head man recognised both by 
jthe people of the village and by the government. 


5 Chatabhata: i. e . Bh atas or senovs for ChStas or roup[ es.'^ polic e 
mounted or on foot , r epresent the modern police Jamada rs 
Havaldars and constables rhArit.a Tp entions tha t 

(5i5tabliatas were sent bv SiddharSia to app re hend the fugit ive 
l^mpSrapa la. One plate records the grant of a village ' unen- 
terable by ChStabhatas.’ 


'SlDkruva: fixed or permanent, is the hereditary officer in charge 
of the records and accounts of a village, Talathi or Kiilkarni 
of the modern times. One of the chief duties of the Dhruva was 
to see that revenue farmers did not take more than the royal 
share. The name is still in use in Cutch where village accoun¬ 
tants are called Dhru or Dhruva. Dhru is also a common 
surname among Kagar Brahmins and Modh and other Vanias 
in Cutch, Gujarat and Kathiawad. 

7 Adhikaranika: means the chief judicial magistrate or judge 
of a place. 


^Dandapa^ika: literally holding the fetters or noose of punish¬ 
ment, is used both of the head of the police officer or of the 
hangman or executioner. 


^ Chauroddharanika: the catcher of thieves. Of the two Indian 
ways of catching thieves, one of setting a thief to catch a thk»f> 


^ Our view is that chata is a policemao and bhata is a soldier see above. 
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the other of pagi or tracking system ; the second answers well 
in sandy Gujarat and Kathiawad where the tracker or pagi is 
one of the BarSbalute or regular village servants. 

10 Rajasthantya: the foreign secretary, the officer who had to dc 
with other states and kingdoms or Rajasthanas. Some authorij 
ties take RSjasthSniya to mean viceroy. (We look upon him sk 
Govt. District officer). 

11 AmUtya: Minister and sometimes counciller, is generally 
coupled with KumSra or prince. ( KumSramatya is AmStya for 
princes and differs from RSjSmatya) 

12 Anutpannadanasamudgruhaka: the arrears gatherer. 

13 S'aulkika: the superintendent of tolls or customs. 

14 Bhogika: or Bhogoddharanika : the collector of the Bhoga i. e. 
the state share of the land produce taken in kind, as a rule, 
one sixth. The term Bhoga is still in use in Kathiawad for the 
share usually i^th which land-holders receive from land cultivat- 

tenants. 

15 h'^artmapala: thejroad watch were often mounted and stationed 
Jin Thanas or small road side shades. 

10 Pratisaraka: patrols, night-guards or w^atchmen of fields or 
villages. 

17 division lord, probably corresponded to the modern 

subha ( rather mamladar) 

IS^Rashtrapati: the head of a district. 

TKUfamakuta: the village headman. 

Territorial Divisions 


The plates show traces of 4 territorial divisions, 

l^ishaya the largest corresponding to the modern administra¬ 
tive division. 

^^hSra or Aharani that is collectorate (ahar, collection) 
corresponding to the modern district or zillah. 

3 Pathaka, of the road, a subdivision, a place named and its 
surroundings. 

4 Sthali: a petty division of a place without surroundings. 


The district of Kaira and the province of Kathiawad to which the 
Valabhi grants chiefly refer appear to have had separate systems 
of land assessment, by yirldi Ka^iPiYrad by Under tho 

Kathiawad system the measurement was by tho padavarta litc^rally the 
space betw'een one foot and the other that is the modern Kadam or 
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pace. The pace used in measuring land seems to have differed from 
the ordinary pace as most of the Kathiawad grants mention the 
bhupadavarta or land pace. The Kaira system of assessment was by 
y'ield, the unit being nitaka or basketfu l, the grants describing fields as 
’ capable of growing so many baskets of rice or barley, (or as requiring so 
many baskets of seed.) As the grants always specify the Kaira basket 
a similar system with a different-sized basket seems to have been in 
use in other parts of the country. Another detail which the plates 
preserve is that each field had its name called after a guardian or some 
tree or plant. Among field names KntjlnlrM^ ^»* menakedara. Khan* 
dakedSra, G urjarakshetra, Bhimakshe tra. 

(In the above Chauroadharanika is a higher police officer than the 
mere pagi. For the word occurs in nothern grants also. Again 
Rajasthaniya cartainly means the representative of the king in the 
district or tehsil and has nothing to do with BajasthSn a modern word 
for state. This word occurs in the Mandsaur inscription also as already 
stat ed.and there stands for the subs or viceroy. By Vishaya I would 
takethe modern tehsil and Vishayapati, Tehsildar and not sub5 who 
■would be RSshtrapati more properly. 

It may be added that nearly the same names were used in nothern 
India as we have shown in our extact from the Deo-Barnak inscription 
already given.) 


2.—7J'5> lakhs rattapadi. 

S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar in his Ancient History of India gives 
discrepant explanations of this figure. In a foot-note at page 40, he 
says that this figure refers either to the revenue or the number of 
villages. In a footnote at page 78 explaining Gangavadi 96000, Nolaro- 
bavadi 36000 and Banavasi 12000 he says that these figures refer either 
to the revenue or the value of the produce, and refers to the opinion 
Mr. Rice that they indicate the former and also to the opinion of 
Dr. Fleet that they refer to the number of townships in spite of the 
apparant exaggeration. Contrary to his previous note Mr. 
Aiyangar adds that this cannot be from the existing practice 
and that it must be either revenue or income or thirdly the"^ 
quantity of seed required. Now these figures are indeed a riddle, but 
they cannot apparently stand for the number of villages which for 
MahSrSshtra’s Rat^pa^i has been expressly stated to be 99000. The 
proportion of 99000 to 750,000 is approximately VA» This cannot be 
either the revenue or the amount of produce nor the number of ploughs 
as the average of ploughs for a village is about 25. Yet the agricultural 
statistics of India for 1904 gives the number of ploughs for the^Bombay 
Presidency as 9,34.051. The extent of the later ChSlukya Empire may 
be taken a little less and the number 7H lakhs may even stand for 
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ploughs. We shall, however, leave the question undecided and refer to it 
again hereafter. The word saptiSrdha laksha as applied to Rattapadi 
cannot be referred to the number of villages even in the whole portion of 
India to the south of the Narmada. For even the whole of India does 
not contain at present more than 730, 806 villages. (Of course we are 
here arguing on the supposition that the number of villages in India or 
in any part of it cannot vary far from the number of villages existing 
in the 7th century A. D., (such variation at best not exceeding 10 or 12 
per cent).The number of villages to the south of the Narmada at present 
is approximately, Bombay Presidency 36,593 Madras Presidency 59858, 
Hydrabad State 20,089, Mysore 17,012, total 1,33,552. But as a matter 
of fact Rattapadi probably includes only Bombay Presidency two divi¬ 
sions, Berar, Nagpur, Hydrabad and a part of Mysore being the extent 
of the territory subject to the Chalukyas. The number of villages given 
for this tract in the Aihole inscription viz. 99,000 is approximately correct. 
Previously the Satavahana kingdom of Paithana extended over nearly the 
same territory. And this explains why the word saptardha laksha occurs 
in a Bana inscription also’ (Ind. Ant. XV, 195) of about 420 A. D. The 
word may thus be of old standing even andincludes the Andhra territory 
also. Even in Bana’s time the word DakshinSpatha meant the Deccan 
exclusive, of South India that is the Deccan plateau down to the Malaya 
mountain. The following extract from H.C. p. 288 is geographically interest¬ 
ing 

I The of 

this passage corresponds with the above described territory and 
does not include South India or India south of the Malaya. This 
country is always called or 7i i lakh territory in inscriptions, a 

number which cannot represent villiages nor ploughs as w-e have 
.already stated. 

What does it then represent ? That is almost a riddle. Cofn it be 
the amount of land produce paid as government share ? This question 
it is very diflSoult to answer. The amount then collected was 
in kind and not in coin as now. Moreover the government share then 
was not what it is now, though I think that the British Government 
'does not now take much more than the l^th traditional revenue demand 
in India. Prices moreover have largely changed and we cannot argue 
from the revenue in money now derived. Yet the produce of land has 
not much varied, agriculturetstill remaining primitive, nor the number of 
villages in the same tract of the country. Hence an estimate may be 
made of the share of government then realised in kind. Taking the 
cultivable average of a village as 1090 acres and the produce of one 
.acre as 10 maunds we nniy take the government share of one village’s 
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produce —^ maunds. Here another difficulty intervenes. The pre¬ 
sent measures of capacity or weight have been introduced since Maho- 
medan times ; the ser, t he tmund, the Kha ndi ^^re all Mahomedau . Tlio 
old measures were Frastha. A^aka apd Droipi for niftiiaurf^s of CMune^tv 
J^-nd a lso weight. To what an Adhakaor Dronas comes as compared with 
the maund or lEbandi, cannot possibly be determined with any pretence 
ot exactness. The Mann Smriti gives a Drona of corn as a month’s 
sustenance wage of a labourer which at present is 

taken to be II 4 maund. Placing these data before the curious reader* we 
remain content and leave this subject unfinished. 



BOOK II 

THE FIRST HINDU KINGDOMS 

( Circa 650-300 A. 0. ) 

CHAPTER I 

REVOLUTION IN SIND 

( The following account is based on Chachii-naina a Persian trtins 
lation of an Arabic account of the 12th century A. D. The account is 
reliable in many ways, being based on contemporary records, but the 
dates are usually misgiven, even the conquest of Sind by the Arabs 
being placed before 712 A. D. by some years. We have tried to give our 
estimate of the dates by reference to Hiuen Tsang's account who 
personally visited Sind in 641 A. D. and w'ho mention.^ that the king 
there was a SUdra and not a Brahmin. There are certain legendary 
stories especially of astrologers* predictions which we omit as usually 
added afterwards in popular tradition almost all ov’er the ancient world 
With these corrections*. Chacha-nama may well be followed and it 
aflfords us interesting materials for many historical deductions ). 


At the time of Harsha’s death Sind was ruled, as we 
have already noted, by a Sudra king named Sahas! of the 
Maurya clan a branch of which ruled at Chitor in R&j- 
putana. Sahasl’s capital was Alor a’town situated on the 
left bank of the Indus, now in ruins, the river also having 
changed its course here. Subject to Sahas! were three or 
four smaller kingdoms ruled by Jat and Kshatriya princes 
the chief two being the Lohana prince of Brahmanabad 
and the Rajput prince of Siwistan. What Brahmanabad, 
which is of course an Arabic name, was in ancient Indian 
geography it is difficult to determine. But it was a town to 
the south of Alor and some-where near Hydrabad* and 

** in Alexander's time there was a city of the Brahmins which he conquered and 
where he killed many Brahtcins for insti^stint its revolt, Hcrmatalia is the supposed 
aaittc of it which Is usually taken to be Brahmana»sthala o f which Brahmanabad would 
the Arabic trausiatlon <soe Alexander's^nvasiou by NcCrindle). 

n 
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its sway extended upto Debal a town on the sea* coast 
near modern Karachi. Siwistan seems to be nothing more 
than tht! country of the Sibis a noted Kshatriya clan in 
the Mahabharata and even in Alexander’s time. The Sibis 
had a principility to t he west of the Indu s and it was 
from ancient times subject to Sind. For even in the 
Mahabharata .Tavadratba Trinp of Sind, is said to be lord of 
Sind. Sauvira. and Sib i (Vana P. ch. 267) and is accom 
panied by the princes of the two latter when he goes by 
way of the Kamyaka forest on his expedition to the Salva 
country. (Vana P. Ch. 265). These three are undoubtedly 
Alor, Brahmanabad, and Siwistan of the Chacha-nama. 
Sind had subject chiefships in the north also towards the 
Panjab and this extensive country was ruled by Sahasi 
with whose account the story of the Chacha-nama begins. 
The whole country was thoroughly Buddhistic both the 
ruling king and the subordinate princes and the people 
generally being Buddhists even according to Hiuen 
Tsang. The country appears to have been, though nomi¬ 
nally only, subject to the Emperor Harsha of Eanauj. 

Some time about 650 A.D, (so it may approximately be 
taken) Sahasi fell ill and died without issue. And his 
kingdom was seized by Sahasl’s minister Chacha, a Brah¬ 
min, and an ambitious, energetic and unscrupulous man^ 
The Chacha-nama relates that he did so w'ith the assist¬ 
ance, nay, by the instigation of Sahssl’s queen who had 
fallen in love with him. They kept the death of the king 
a secret, enticed the turbulent nobles and relatives of the 
king who were likely to oppose them to the palace and 
imprisoned them. Then as by an order of the sick king, the 
government was publicly entrusted to Chacha whose 
aqthority was already well established. Chacha made 
many nobles his partisans by giving them estates of the 
imprisoned Sardars and when he had a strong party in his 
favour, he announced the king’s death and his own 
assumption of the crown. He strengthened his position 
farther hy marrying thP gnilty queen of Sahasi and thus es¬ 
tablished his own dynasty in the kingdom on a firm basis. 
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Whatever the truth of the etory ofthe queen’s love, the 
usurpation by the minister Chacha is not a strange or 
improbable event. Similar events in ancient and modern 
Indian history can be quoted, for example the usurpation of 
tho Pataliputra empire of the Sungas by their minister the 
Kanva or the supplanting of the last Bahmani king of 
Bedar by his minister Kasim Bereed. Nor is Chacha s 
marrying the queen an unreliable incident. The wives and 
concubines of deceased or deposed kings have usually been 
appropriated by usurpers even in Indian history as in 
Denmark of Shakespear’s Hamlet. We may therefore well 
believe the story of Chacha’s usurpation given in the 
Chacha-nama though the queen’s part in the affair may be 
set aside as improbable. 

The usurpation by a minister is not an improbable 
event but was it a religious revolution ? We shall pre¬ 
sently see. Chacha was a singularly fortunate usurper. He 
defeated the king of Chitor who was, as we have said, a 
relative of Sahasi and presumably a Buddhist and who 
came to lay claim to the crown and to dethrone the usurp* 
ing minister. Chacha thus confirmed further strengthened 
his position and reputation by conquering the northern 
subject states of Sind and taking Multan made his 
1)oundary conterminous with Kashmir, so the Cbacha-nama 
relates, in the east. 

When Chacha had also conquered the northern states cf 
Iskania and Babia with the eastern states of Multan and 
Karur, he turned his arms towards the west, crossed the 
river Mekran (Arabic for the Indus) and conquered Mattah 
the king of Siwistan or the country of the Siwis (Sibis). 
He then finally turned towards the south (probably the 
Arab historian had the story of Chacha related to him by 
'Some native reporter who has given it th? form of a Digvi- 
jaya by Chacha) and called upon Agham Lohana the 
powerful king of Brahmaoabad to submit. But the latter 
decided to oppose Chacha and a battle wbls <fougbt outside 
the town in which Agham was defeated. He retired into 
the town to which Chacha laid siege. The besieged Agham 
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who was a Buddhist sent for aid to the ruler of Eanauj the 
then capital of Hindustan but before a reply could be re¬ 
ceived Agham died. His young son submitted to the fortunate- 
Chacha who then entered the city and allowed the un¬ 
molested inhabitants to remain in the town as before,, 
subject to himself. 

The deplorable state of Buddhism of fhis time can be 
.gathered from the story of the Samani (Sramana) recluse 
of the Navavihara related in the Chacha-nSma. Like 
Hiaduism Buddhism had drifted by this time from the 
jhighest philosophy into the grossest superstition and idola¬ 
try. This monk was supposed to be a great sorcerer of 
wonderful powers and Chacha was told that he had assis¬ 
ted Agham with his powers and enabled him to prolong the 
siege for more than a year. Chacha resolved to have him 
killed by his swordsmen and went to see him. He was 
f.ishioning clay idols of Buddha with his own hand. He 
did not at first notice the all-powerful king Chacha who 
for a time stood by him. Having finished his work 
of idol-making the Samani noticed the king and 
asked him to sit down offering him a grass mat. Cha- 
cna sat and eventually left, not only without having him 
killed but after promising to help him in repairing the 
Kavavihara. When asked why he had changed his mind 
Chacha said he saw a devil hovering above himself ready to 
pounce upon him I Such were the strange superstitious be¬ 
liefs of the day about the necromancy of Buddhist monks. 

But though Chacha spared the Samani, he was a big- 
goted Hindu and his usurpation appears to have been actu¬ 
ated by religious motives also. The Chacha-nama relates 
that Chacha while at Brahmanabad made certain rules by 
rrhich he degraded the turbulent Lohanas and Jats in 
. locial position. He made it a rule that they should not 
I tarry swords except on occasions of urgent necessity, that 
I hey should not wear silken cloth, that they should use 
scarfs of black or red colour, that they should ride horses 
without saddle, that they must walk about bare-headed 
and bare-footed, that they must always, when they went 
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out, have with them dogs to distinguish them and that! 
they should supply firewood to the ruler of Brahmanabad, 
serve as guides and spies, and be trustworthy and honest. 
The story is certainly well founded that Chacha made* 
these rules. They were enforced during his son’s time 
also and even in the time of the Arabs who conquered Sind, 
for the Chacha-nama relates that Mohomed Kasim en¬ 
forced the same conditions. In fact some of these restric¬ 
tions are still observed. Many tribes of Jats go about 
bare-headed still. Even in Rajput times, the Jats were 
not allowed to cover their heads with turbans or to wear 
red clothes^ or to put a crown on the head of their bride¬ 
groom, or to put a Hath in their women’s nose. “ The 
Ghatwals obtained success over the Rajputs and removed 
the obnoxious provisions. They thus are called Malik and 
wear red turbans.” (Ibbetson’s caste in the Pan jab p. 130,) 

It does not appear that these restrictions were imposed 
solely because the Jats and Lohanas were troublesome and 
riotous and committed robberies on the roads as perhaps 
it might at first sight appear. For the restrictions given 
above explain at once the meaning of the whole story ^. f 
this prohibition. It seems that the Jats and the Lohanas 
claimed to be Ki^hatriyas and to have ail their privileges, 
viz. wearing the sword, riding a horse, having a red turban 
while the orthodox Hindu population denied these 
claims. It is easy to surmise, that during the preceding 
period of Buddhistic supremacy, many castes had thrown 
away Vedic practices and rites and had thus forfeited their 
title to be treated as Dvijas or Aryans. Now we have al¬ 
ready seen that the Jats were Vaisyas of Vedic times, 
and their occupation was agriculture which was not then 
exclusively the occupation of the Sudras. The Lohanas 
appear to have been originally Kshatriyas, but they had 
during Buddhistic times become ijcaceful traders. Yet both 
must have kept up Kshatriya pretensions as every one na¬ 
turally desires to raise himself up in social position. As 
Hinduism now gathered strength, Hindu society began to 
confirm each caste in the status which it held by its 
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practices. The Jats who were agriculturists and who 
had lost entire touch with Vedic rites, became Sudraa 
in public estimation and were confirmed in that 
po^^ition and the Lohanas who now followed trade tho 
profession of Vaisyas became Vaisyas in the Hindu view 
and were therefore confined to that status. Both appear 
to have practised widow marriage which was repugnant 
to the orthodox Hindu and the rigid Kshatriyas who did 
not practise it and this was a further reason in the con^ 
finnation of Lohanas as Vaisyas and the Jats as Sudras. 
These two races have still kept up their martial instinct 
but the historian cannot but observe that the gathering of 
strength by Hindu orthodoxy led to the demartializing of 
certain races which had an unfvourable influence on the 
future course of events. 

Stx*angely enough in spite of this order Chacha married 
the widow of Agham Lohana much in the same way 
as be had married the widow of Sahasi for political reasons. 
Tbe*power of Chacha was now firmly established and he 
ruied Sind successfully for several years. When he died 
we cannot well determine. Sind was conquered by the 
Arabs in 712 A, D. and Dahar the successor of Chacha the 
Brahmin king of Sind, so the Chacha-nama relates, had 
ruled 33 years. It may be said therefore that Dahar came 
to the throne in 679 A. D. If we take Chandra, Chacha’s 
brother between Chacha and Dahar for 7 years as the 
Chacha-nama relates, Chacha may be taken to have died 
in 672 A. D. after a rule of about 22 years. 

As Chacha left sons behind him it does not seem 
probable that Chandra ruled for 7 years after Chacha as 
the Chacha-nama states. Perhaps Dahar was a minor and 
hence Chandra’s rule for a brief period. Chandra is said 
to have become a monk or Buddhist. Probably the Bud¬ 
dhists were yet powerful in Brahmanabad where he resi¬ 
ded. After him or when Dahar came to majority Dahar 
becs^me the king in 679 A.D. Dahar certainly ruled in 
Alor the capital of Sind and Brahamanabad the subordl 
nate kingdom was in charge of Daharsia, Dahar^s brother 
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(it is probably a mistake that the latter is supposed to be 
an elder brother). There was some rivalry or dispute 
between them and their quarrel about the marriage of Bai 
their sister and the stories of the sagacity of Budhiman 
minister of Dahar in saving him from the attempts on his 
life by Daharsia we omit as rathar unhistorical. What we 
are certain of is that Dahar was a strong ruler ^ and his 
brother and his kinsmen including sons of Chandra 
were in charge of subordinate provinces or fstates. 
Whether Dahar was a son of Chacha by Sabasi*s 
widow as the Chacha-nama states can not definetely be 
determined. Dahar, Daharsia and Bai are said in 
the Chacha-nama to be her children, but the same work 
states further on that Bai was Chacha’s daughter by a Jat 
woman. It seems probable that Chacha as usual with 
Indian kings had several wives, Brahmin,Kshatriya. Jat or 
Vaisya and Sudra /. e, the queen of Sahasl. Dahar was 
probably his son by a Brahmin or Kshatriya wife. For 
Dahar was treated as a Brahmin by the Brahmins of his 
time as the Chacha-nama distinctly states. Whether 
Dahar is one of the 36 orthodox Rajput families, as Tod 
relates we will discuss in our second volume and will now 
proceed to describe the destruction of Dahar and the 
conquest of Sind by the Arabs, an epoch making event, in 
the history of India. 


^ We may believe the story o( an invasion of Sind by Kanauj incited by Matta 
of Siwistan' who after his defeat by Chacha had taken refuge with the Kanauj king. They 
were both Buddhitts. Chacha had given a daughter in marriage to the Kashmir king 
and her SOS together with Sahiras king of Kanauj and Basil his brother Invaded Sind 
but Dahar defeated them by a stratagem. The details are of course not very historical 
andi Sahiras of Kanauj is unquestionably Sriharsbr. whose name still rang in India when 
the Arabs conquered Sind. But since Harsha had long lain in rest in Dahar’s time it 
must have been some other king if an invasion of Sind by Kanaui did take place In 
Dahar’s regime. The Chacha.nima also speaks of an invasion by a king of Ramal which 
in Arabic means sand and this may have been a Bhati king of the desert, that is, what 
Bahavalpor or Jaisalmere now are. 



CHAPTER II 

CONQUEST OF SIND BY THE aEABS 

Like the nose of the alligator Sind is the most vainer* 
able part of India being exposed to foreign attaok. The 
back of the country is covered by the Himalayan mountain 
chain and is therefore like the back of the alligator im» 
possible to assail. The head of the country and its fore¬ 
head too are protected by the Hindukush and the Suleiman 
ranges and are therefore practically unassailable. It is 
lower down where the river Indus falls into the sea that 
there is no natural obstacle in the path of a foreign invader. 
This nose of India is doubtless approachable through a 
sandy desert country without much water but to those 
who are accustomed to traverse deserts on camels and 
mules, Sind is easily accessible and hence it is that it has 
frequently fallen a prey to foreign invaders in the history 
of ancient India. 

But though frequently thus attacked and conquered 
b> the Persians before the period of which we treat the 
Indians of Sind as frequently asserted themselves and 
gained back their independence. The dynasty which 
Chacha subverted had ruled in Sind for about 150 years 
and Chacha and Dahar had ruled for about 60 years. The 
conque‘-t t f the country by the Arabs in Dahar’s time, 
however, proved permanent and from 712 A. D. down to our 
day ( with the apparent exception of a few years) Sind has 
remained under foreign subjection. We will, therefore, 
describe the conquest of Sind by the Arabs in detail and 
see what causes operated towards that eventually 
permanent enslavement of the country which overtook 
Sind at the beginning of the 8th century and the rest of 
the country at the end of the 12th. Mfany details are fortu¬ 
nately available in the Chacba-n£ma an almost contem¬ 
porary account for this event. 
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The Arabs, it is said in the Chacha-nftma, made several 
abortive attempts during the reign of several Khalifas to 
conquer Sind but when they had fully conquered 
Ir&n and had thus a nearer and a stonger base for 
their operations they made really earnest efforts to 
subjugate the country. (A good pretext soon offered itself. 
Some ships conveying Mahomedan male and female pil¬ 
grims from Screndib or Ceylon (it is strange that the Arabs 
had already by this time taken their religion to Ceylon 
probably directly by sea from Arabia ) with many valuable 
presents in jewels and pearls from the king of Ceylon to 
the Khalifa Walid who ruled in Baghdad, by way of the 
Persian gulf were compelled by adverse winds to go to 
Debala seaport town of Sind situated on the wester n ban k 
of the Tridiis- The Indus delta was then infested by robbers 
as even Hiuen Tsang has described. They were very bad 
men according to him though nominally Buddhists. These 
men attacked these ships, oonvey eH tha troagiire t o Deba l 
and imprisoned the Mahomedan men and women pilgrims. 
The authorities of the town ought not to have countenan¬ 
ced this act, but probably they had their due share in the 
spoils and so perhaps Dahar himsel f to whom a complaint 
was formally made on the subject by Hajjaj the governor 
of Iran. Dahar is said to have replied “ That is the work 
of a band of robbers than whom none is more powerful- 
They do not even care for us.” This was certainly not a 
fair reply for a powerful king to make and Hajjaj easily 
induced the Khalifa Walid to declare a holy war against 
Sind promising him in spoils twice the amount of money 
he would spend on an expedition for the conquest of Hind 
and Sind as the Arabs styled it. 

Great preparations were made at Kufa the capital o f 
Iran by Hajjaj who placed the expedition under the 
[command of his nephew and son-in-law Mahomed Kasim, 
an upright true Mahomedan and a discreet energetic com¬ 
mander. 6000 men of good family from Sham (Syria) 
joined the expedition. Theire were battering rams and 
oAtapults also taken to assail fortified towns and theae 
were put on board ships near Shiraz from whence they weiit 
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by sea to Debal, while Mahomed Kasim marched by- 
land through-Mekran towards the same town. The army 
arrived fist at Arman Bela and from thence proceeded to 
Debal where it was joined by the ships. The whole army 
with battering rams and catapults now encamped before 
the fortified town of Debal and soon invested it. Hajjaj 
kept up constant communication by means of swift run¬ 
ners (on camels) with the expedition and minutely direct¬ 
ed and supervised its operations. 

Dahar seems to have done nothing to save Debal. 
There was a band of 500 Arabs under one Alafi in Dahar’s 
seWice, Alafi having fled from his country in consequence 
of a murder committed by him. The Chacha-nama states that 
Dahar consulted Alafi who said that Mahomed Kasim was 
invincible and thereupon Dahar kept quiet. But probably 
Dahar thought the place strong as it had withstood attacks 
by previous Arab expeditions. This present expedition was 
however more serious than others that had .preceded it 
and Debal fell before the conquering Kasim. One inci¬ 
dent of the attack and capture requires to be noted. There 
was a high temple with a higher flag in the town and 
people said there was a talisman in it. So long as the 
tower and flag stood, Debal w'ould not fall. Mahomed 
Kasim had that temple’s tower and its flag-mast thrown 
down by the charge of the Khalifa’s catapult an engine 
worked by 500 men and thus the city fell. Talismans and 
magic were believed in both by the Arabs and the Buddhists 
in those days and the magical absurdities related in the 
Arabian Nights of the day of Haroun-al-Rashid Khalifa 
of Baghdad are well known. The historian may set magic 
aside, but he cannot but remark that improved weapons 
of warfare are an important factor in the success of 
armies. The Arabs were skilful in the use of catapults 
which then were what cannons are now and catapults and 
• and battering rams were not much known to the Indians. 
Their subjugation by the Arabs may therefore particularly 
be attributed to better weapons of destruction possessed 
by the Arabs. 
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The conquerors gave the first lessons of terrible Ma- 
homedan warfare to the Hindus and Buddhists of Debal. 
For they massacred all the pnptilAtmn th^ tnwn. 

The people stood aghast and prayed for mercy ; but 
Mahomed Kasim said he had no orders to show mercy; 
probably he wanted to make an example by inflicting a 
terrible lesson. When Mahomed Kasim cane to the 
temple whose tower had been thrown down, he found 
“ 700 beautiful females under the protection of Buddha 
who were of course made slaves.” The temple was prob¬ 
ably a Biiddh int frimair Vihnrni. Debal was mostly 
Buddhist. The Governor was also a Buddhist and 
called in the Chacha-nama Budh . He escaped, 

and joined Jaisiah son of Daha r who wa s then at Ner un 
Mahomed Kasim had already granted pardon to 
certain persons who had promised to show the imprisoned 
Mahomedan male and female prisoners. These in^en 
were spared on bringing out the prisoners and also a 
Hindu officer who had charge of them for having treated 
them kindly during their confinement. What a great 
difference between the cruel treatment of prisoners by 
Mahomedans and their kind treatment by Buddhists!!! 
That officer, however, had to become a Mahomedan. The 
town was of course pillaged and the valuable plunder was 
divided into five parts one of which was sent to Hajjaj for 
the Khalifa as the government's share “according to the 
religious law” and the rest were shared between the com¬ 
mander and the soldiers according to fixed rules. • In this 
manner the Arabs strove for conquests all the more for it 
was thus the self-interest of the government, the 
commander and each soldier to conquer. This proce¬ 
dure had its own share in the causes which maybe assigned 
for the success of the Arabs. 

Such was the terrible beginning of the eventual con¬ 
quest of India by the Mahomedans, Debal being its first 
victim. The male population was mostl massacred, 
the town was completely plundered, many willing and 
unwilling people were converted, and beautiful females 
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^ere carried away into captivity. It was a terrible exam* 
pie and when Mahomed Kasim after having arranged for 
the government of the town proceeded towards Nerun, the 
next city higher up the Indus, also on the west bank, near 
modern Hyderabad, the city submitted without fighting. 
It had indeed shut its gates in the absence of its Sam^ni 
or Buddhist governor ; and Jaisia, Dahar’s son who was 
there with soipe force had by Dahar’s order crossed the 
river and gone to Brahmanabad. But the Samani soon 
returned, went to Mahomed Kasim’s camp and tendered 
his allegiance. He also gave plentiful supplies to the 
armyi Neriin was therefore spared. Mahomed Kasim 
entered the town and built a mosque in place of a temple 
and made arrangements for the government of the place. 

In order to leave no unconquered territory behind 
before he attempted to cross the Indus, Mahomed Kasim 
led his army towards Siwistan. The Sibis were a warlike 
people and probably Kshatriyas. The ruler of the fortified 
town was a cousin of Dahar, named Bachchra (Vatsaraj) 
son of Chandra. He resolved to fight and closed the gates. 
But the population was Buddhist. And there was a Samani 
party ( Buddhist) within. It said to Bachchra “ We are a 
priestly class; our religion is peace. According to our 
faith, fighting and slaughter are not allowable. You are 
moreover sitting in a safe place. We are afraid the Arabs 
will take our place and will deprive us of our life and 
property. So we advise you to make peace. ” But Bach¬ 
chra did not accept their cowardly advice and fought. Ma¬ 
homed Kasim Who brought up his battering rams and cata¬ 
pults up the Indus river in boats to Nerun and from there 
took them by land to Siwistan now invested the town 
^nd fort. The Samani party in the town sent word to 
him : “ All the people whether agriculturists, artizans, 
merchants, and others have left Bachchra’s side and da not 
acknowledge allegiance to him. ” The result wfa^ the 
town was soon taken and Bachchra finding it dilj^lt to 
hold the fort, fled with his men at night towards Budhia. 
Mahomed Kasim entered the fort, plundered the town 
'except the Sam&ni party and made arrangements for the 
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due government of the fort and the country. He sent the- 
usual one-fifth of the plunder to Hajiaj and gave the rest 
to the army. He then moved in pursuit of Bachchra to 
Budhia where the Arabs had to fight, but eventually all 
the country to the west of the Indus was reduced to 
subjection and Easim came back to Nerun, without leav¬ 
ing any enemy behind him, to consider the means of 
crossing the Indus which it must be stated here has in 
recent times changed its course considerably. For it is 
now to the west of Hyderabad the modern substitute of 
Nerun but in Kasim’s days it was to the east of it. 

We cannot but pause here to reflect upon the conduct 
of the Buddhists of Nerun and Siwistan. Indeed the 
verdict of history cannot but be that given by Giboon viz. 
that as Christianity enfeebled the Romans and was one 
of the causes of Rome’s downfall; so in India t he spread 
and naramountcy of Buddhism was one of the causes at 
thft fall r >f Tndift’a indapat idence. Of course Christianity 
has not enfeebled the Teutonic races, so has Buddhism 
not enfeebled the Mongolian races notably the Japanese, 
^ut as the tenet of Ahimsi or non-slaughter of living 
beings, together with the abandonment of animal foqd 
took strong root in India and became the supreme article 
of faith and conduct of the people martial spirit naturally 
declined. Cruelty has its dark side, but without cruelty 
there can be no martial spirit. The Budahist Harsha did 
succeed in establishing a widespread empire by his military 
achievements, but he ^as a meat-eater from his childhood 
though perhaps not to the end of his life.) The Guptas 
who were orthodox Hindus and followers of the religion 
of animal sacrifice were of course a fiesh-eating clan and 
during their days the middle class, the traders and agri¬ 
culturists, the Vaisyas so to speak were also carnivorous 
and were consequently as martial as the Brahmins above 
and the Sudra population below them. It is hence that the 
Guptas of Magadha and the Vardhanas of Thanesar though 
Vaisyas were able to drive away such ferocious foreign 
invaders as the Kushans and the Huns. But Harsha's 
Buddhistic zeal and his imperial power succeeded in 
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abolishing animal-slaughter and animal food from the 
land. The natural effect of this prohibition, working for 
nearly half a century, became visible among the middle 
classes of the country, the orthodox Brahmins and the 
strong Kshatriyas, however, evading the prohibition as 
well as the lowest classes. The middle class thus at the 
beginning of the 8th century was completely emasculated 
for ever ( and it remains so to this day) and thus half 
nay more than half the population of the country was, 
when the Arabs came to India, as tame as shefep, only fit 
to be slaughtered by the ferocious Arabs. The Buddhists 
as we have seen openly declared that their article of 
faith was no slaughter and no fighting and we thus find at 
Nerun and Siwistan the people divided into two camps; 
those who did not want to figh t and _those who did. The 
' former usually consisted of the agriculturists, tHeTnerchants 
md the artizans or the Vaisyas and the quieter portions 
' »f the Sudras, the middle class of the people so to speak. 
They were both averse to kill and afraid to be killed and 
they always sided with the Arabs when they found they 
were strong and likely to be victorious. The Brahmins 
and the Kshatriyas, however, fought vigorously. Bachchra 
and his Thakurs, the Chacha-nama says, lost their lives 
■“ in trying to accomplish their sinful deeds ” !11 The turbu¬ 
lent Jats too, though degraded by Chacha to the position 
■of Sudras fought valiantly. But as one-half of the population 
was cowardly and even favourable to the Arabs, Sind could 
not avert its fate. Fortunately at that very time Aryanism 
< we will npt call it full Hinduism yet) or the religion of 
animal sacrifice revived elsewhere. Buddhism was conquer¬ 
ed or driven into the background and the downfall of the 
rest of India was averted for three centuries more. Sind 
of course fell a prey to the Arabs and remained a Mahome- 
dan province throughout the succeeding centuries of 
ndian history. 

To return to our story, Mahomed Kasim was encamped 
on the west bank of the Indus for a long time unable to 
find a way to cross it. The river was certainly a great 
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obstacle before him and Dahar was not unmindful of hie 
duty and his opportunity. He made preparations to oppose 
the Arabs there. He had already called Jaisia his sou 
from the opposite bank to his and now posted him with a 
strong force to oppose the crossing. He himself came 
down with a large army from Alor his capital and encamp 
ed in the open plain at some distance from Jaisiah. He 
even came down to the bank of the river opposite to the 
Arabs. He was a strong powerful man and a great archer. 
The Mahomedan historian himself relates how he strung 
his strong bow which none else could string and drawing 
it to its full length shot an arrow accross the river and 
killed an Arab horseman who also wanted to shoot Dahar 
from his side. This brave deed testifies to Dahar’s strength 
and fearlessness which were not inferior to those of Poros 
before him and Prithviraj after him. But tue strength and 
bravery of one man or many Rajput warriors was not of 
much avail against the bigotted impetuosity of the Arabs 
aided by defection on the side of the Indians. For here 
we come to the third cause of India’s fall viz. the defec¬ 
tion and treachery of its own sons which we proceed to, 
describe as related in this Arab history itself. 

Unable to secure boats, with scarcity of provisions in 
his camp and with sickness too among his men and horses, 
Mahomed Kasim was in great difficulties. But he was a 
resolute and a fortunate man. Hajjaj who backed him 
from Iran was also a resolute and a fortunate man. He 
sent him 2,000 fresh horses and a contingent of fresh 
soldiers and he gave him sound advice which is well worth 
repeating here. He wrote him “there are four ways of 
acquiring a kingdom ; 1st conciliation and alliance, 2nd 
expenditure of money and generous gifts, 3rd adoption of 
expedient measures at the time of disagreement and 4th 
the use of overpowering force, strength and majesty. Try 
to grant every request made by the princes and please them 
by giving solemn promises. “ These four methods are the 
same as mentioned in Indian books on politics viz. Sama^ 
DSna« Bheda and Danda or conciliation, payment, division 
and punishment. You can conquer an enemy by conci* 
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liatiag.him or paying him large presents or 'by creating 
division in his camp or finally by using force pure and 
■simple. The first two ways were not to be thought of for 
Dakar was implacable and rich. The other two remained 
and Mahomed Kasim succeded in finding an opportunity 
of creating division and defection. There was an island 
in the course of the river and this Bet was in possession 
of one Mokah Bassa va. He had probably cause to be dis< 
satisfied with Dahar and he went over by a stratagem to 
Mahomed Kasim who promised to make him big grants of 
territory. And Moka Bassaya in all subsequent opera* 
tions of the Arabs faithfully and zealously assisted Maho* 
med Ksisim. He was in fact the Bibhishana of the story 
of the conqnest of Sind. He was a Rajput and perhaps 
even a Brahmin and was conscious apparently of his duty 
to his country for^-he is said'to have written to Kasim as 
follows (p. 106 ChachaUEma): “The country of Sind is our 
native country. It is an acquisition of our fathers and 
grand'fathers and our heritage. There is a consanguinity 
between us and Rai Dahar. He is also a king over other 
kings of Hind. It should be our duty therefore to stand by 
him and co-operate with him. We are also affected by his 
pleasure and pain and we are partners in the same country. 
But reason and wisdom suggest and mystic philosophy 
proves that the country will go out of our hands” and there¬ 
fore it is wiser for him to surrender to Kasim. Traitors 
like Moka Bassaya have usually betrayed their country’s 
cause with similar casuistry to save their conscience in 
the history of India from the king of Tazila in Alexander’s 
days down to the Nagara minister of Rai Kama of Gujarat 
in later days and these traitors in whatever country found 
can never indeed be too much execrated. 

Moka Bassaya master of the Bet (Mahomed Kasim 
promised him the province of Bet as his own estate and 
passed a written document to that effect with his own 
signature and seal) not only now supplied provisions to 
Kasim but assisted him in crossing the river. He furnished 
him with boats and advised him to cross it at the Bet 
(island). A bridge of boats was made of length corres* 
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popding to the breadth of the river'at this place alopg-eide 
the western bank. ^hen-Rai Dshar heard of the defection 
of Moka Bassaya he appointed his (Moka’s) younger 
brother Rasil to oppose the Mahomedans in crossing the 
river. He too was a renegade-'and also lukewarm though, 
appointed governor of Bet by Dahar. The A rabs were also 
assisted by many Thakurs <and Jats besides Moka wh o 
had paid homage to the Arabs and io iTind t-hom These were 
posted at the island or Bet to assist the Arabs in crossing. 
Fixing one point of the long, bridge of boats on the west 
bank, the Arabs moved the other which under the force of 
the'stream reached the opposite coast. It was immediately 
made fast there with moorings • by intrepid warriors 
amidst divided opposition by the Indians, Mokah Rassaya 
and his Jats and ThakurS' interlesuig with the opbosers 
under Rasil. Thus the Arab army was able to crosstbe 
Indus without much difficulty. Jaisiah with his force 
fought with this army of Arabs -on the' east bank- but was 
defeated Jaisiah a brave man was unwilling to .fly but 
the driver of his elephant in his loyal solicitude addressed 
the elephant. “ Do you want to escape ” “ How can that 
be done ” said Jaisiah and the clever intrepid driver drove 
his elephant against the Arabs who had surrounded him, 
forced his way out and safely took Jaisiah to his father 
Dahar who was glad to see his son safe and sound. 

The Arabs having succeeded in crossing the river and 
in driving away Jaisiah placed there to oppose them, their 
subsequent victories need not be detailed at length. Dahar 
who had left Alor and had come down with his most 
efficient forces, to the district of Jhim (. somewhere to 
the south of BrahmanSbad ) fought a determined battle 
with the Arabs, resolved like the ancient Kshatriyas to die 
or conquer. The contest was terrible. Dahar had accor¬ 
ding to the Chaoha*nama about 5000horsemen, 100 elephants 
and 20,000 foot soldiers with complete. armour or coat of 
mail. Dahar himself was seated furious elephant 

with a litter lashed to it and .an spread over it. 

He was armed cap-a-pie and ha(|^^K|ra|^^^Qng bow in 
his hand. Two maid-seryants w^^Eftefiir/^^Bfhim in the 
23 
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litter, one of them handing him arrowy and the other 
giving him betel leaf. His right was commanded by Jai- 
siah, his left by his nephew Jahin. His son Haharsia with 
many chief men of Sind (many names are given here ) and 
all the Jats of the eastern part of the country brought the 
rear. How many men Mahomed Kasim had is not clear. 
He had probably 6000 horsemen and they used bows carry¬ 
ing lance also with arrows- He had infantry also and he had 
the assistance of renegade Indian forces such as those of 
Moka Bassaya and others,—Thakurs and Jats of the 
western portion of Sind (to the left of the Indus). But 
these must not have been considerable. The contest was 
fierce and determined and lasted from mom to about 4 in 
the evening when an unfavourable accident happened. The 
god of battles had decreed the day to the Mahomedans. 
Dahar was fighting determinedly with arrows as also with 
discs (the peculiar Indian weapon called chakra) which 
was not known to the Arabs and which he threw with such 
force and aim that “it severed the head of ahorse, a horse¬ 
man or a foot at whosoever it was thrown.” But at this time 
naphtha arrows shot by Arabs set the litter of Dahar’s 
elephant on fire. The Indian battles show usually similar 
accidents. The commanders strangely enough always 
ride elephants which give sure targets to assailants. The 
elephant unable to bear the heat, disobeyed the driver, rush¬ 
ed out of t];ie battle-field towards a lake that was near and 
plunged himself into the water. The driver as well as Dahar 
were .thrown down violently. They came or they were 
rescued out of the water but a party of Arabs assailed them 
and killed them. The army of Sind when the elephant of 
the king thus fled out of the battle as usual gave way and 
dispersed. The rout was soon complete and many were 
massacred, but a few reached the fort of Baor (not Alor) 
whieh was nearest the battlefield. Thus ended the chief 
battle in this conquest in favour of the Arabs on the 10th 
day of Bamzan of the 93rd year of the Hezira (712 A. D. ). 

Enormous plunder fell into the bands of the victor; 
Elephants, horses, wearing stuffs, cattle etc. were seizedt 
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a fifth part of thei value of which was sent to Hajjai as 
also the head of D&har and the heads of his tributary 
princes together with their ensigns and royal umbrellas, 
with a letter of exultation and thanks given by Mahomed 
Kasim. Among the slaves was a wife of Dahar and 
several daughters of princes and Ranas and a niece of 
Dahar. They were sent further of course to the Khalifa 
with the exception of-Ladi, Dahar’s wife whom Mahomed 
Kasim ransomed and married according to the usual pre¬ 
dilection of conquerors for the wives of conquered princes. 

One great incident which happened before this battle 
requires to be related at length. There were as already 
stated, 500 Arabs under Alafi in the service of Dthar and 
on the eve of battle Dahar asked them to lead the vanguard 
in fighting. Alafi said, "Oh king! we are indebted to you 
for many acts of kindness. Hut we are musalmins and 
cannot draw our sword against the army of Islam. If we 
are killed, we die the death of pointed wretches. If we 
kill we are responsible for murder and our punishment 
will be fire of hell.” Alafi and his 500 Arabs thus refused 
to fight against their brethren and oorreligionists and had 
to leave the service of Dahar. It is said they went to 
Kashmir immediately. Others state they remained 
behind assisted Jaisiah for a time and when he left Sind 
and went towards the modern Bajputana then they 
went to Kashmir. This incident shows the gl^in^ 
contrast between the conduct of Hindus and Mahom^dans 
on this eventful day. There were Hindus who fought 
against Hindus in this memorable battle but there were 
no Mahomedans against Mahomedans. This incident not 
only illustrates the stern religious earnestness of the early 
Arab Makomedans but their elevated morality also. Tb^ 
500 Arabs of Dahar did not act the treacherous pakt whi^ 
the Mahomedans of Bamrai of Vijayanagar played/ 
later history at tke famous battle of Talikot. tihe IfA^ter 
showed as if they fought with the Mahomedan enem^i^^ 
Bamrai but when the proper time came they ^urne^** their 
arms against the Hindus themselves. Alafi/ cot'^^**, 
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done that, but treachery was no part of the Mahomedan 
religion in his days. It was not a tenet of that religion 
then that one may without sin be treacherous to an 
inhdel. Christianity in later days preached and practised 
this debased doctrine and Mahomedans of later history 
also did the same. But the Arabs of Mahomed Kasim’s 
days kept their promises most scrupulously. To massacre 
opposing Indians and to appropriate their women was 
their avmoed creed. But if they promised pardon to any 
infidel Indians, they never broke their word. Even in 
religious matters they kept theie promises. The question 
whether those who had accepted subjection and payment 
of tribute for freedom of religious worship should be allow¬ 
ed to build their temples and to worship their idols was 
referred to Hajjaj and even that stern and cruel man 
said “ Since we have accepted their tribute, we must allow 
them freedom of their own worship.” It is clear then that 
the conquering Arbs of the early days were distinguished 
not only by religious zeal but high morality and the latter 
seems to be as much a requisite of success in war as un¬ 
ity and military superiority. 

Jaisiab with a few followers escaped from the bloody 
battlefield and went to Baor. That fort was not thought 
satW and he went to BrEhmanabad where were the acoum- 
ulaAed riches of his father and sufficient forces to oppose 
the Wrabs. Dabar’s another queen Bai remained in Baor 
with\15000 warriors and opposed Kasim who soon invested 
it with his victorious army. Bai found that “ She could 
not escape the clutches of those cbEndElas and cow-eaters” 
and resolved to burn herself. “She and many Bajput women 

R ie mind and so they entered a house, set fire to it 
were burnt to death.” This was probably the first 
>n of Indian women in its history. The Indians 
iought among themselves in former times and 
t^imes appropriated the women of the conquered 
sVhas been stated before. But there was no 
n vin these caseA If they refused to be wHes 
ubanes of the victors they remained only as 
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Bervants and were even- allowed to go away as Buddhist 
nuns or other recluses. And there was no loss of religion 
or of caste. But with the Mahomedan conquerors the case 
was entirely different. Women were forcibly appropriated 
by them as wives or as concubines or as slaves and were 
also forcibly converted. And the eating of cows’ flesh and 
the slaughter of cows were the most abominable things with 
the Indians. The courage of Indian women had always 
been exhibited in the long established practice of sati 
and thus Indian women during Mahomedan times often, 
nay almost always, made those terrible holocausts of 
themselves which make the history of the Mahomedan 
conquest of India hideous and painful. This sacriflce by 
Bai said to be Dahar’s step-sister and wife and other Raj¬ 
put women was thus probably the first of its kind in 
Indian history. 

Raor was taken and plundered. The fighting people 
were massacred and the women enslaved. Altogether there 
were, it is said in the Chacha-nama, 60000 slaves including 
many beautiful women of princely families. These were 
like the plunder, divided between the government and the 
soldiers. From thence Kasim went to Brahmanabad, 
capturing two towns and forts on the way, Bahror and 
I)ahlila. Jaisiah not finding it safe even at Brahmanabad 
left it with many followers and took his position in the 
desert, deciding to harass Kasim’s forces during invest¬ 
ment of the city. It was well prepared for the siege and 
withstood it for six months. There were about 40 thou¬ 
sand fighting men in the city and they made frequent 
sallies fighting with determination from sunrise to sunset. 
Jaisia also harassed the Arabs from behind. In this way 
Mahomed Kasim was sorely troubled, but Moka Bassaya 
came to his relief. He gave him accurate information 
about Jaisiah and asked a force to be sent against him. 
Jaisia was finally defeated (much like Indrajit of Ravana 
defeated by Bibhishana’s aid) and he betook himself to 
Chitore. The fate of Br&hman&b&d was now sealed. It 
fell in Hke usual way. The merchants and other nou-fight- 
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I Sng people threw themselves on the mercy of Mahomed 
Kasim and opened the gates. The city was immediately 
taken possession of, the merchants were spared, the warriors 
were slaughtered and the city was plundered. Women 
slaves were captured; among them were two virgin daugh* 
ters of Dahar who were sent to the Khalifa along with the 
fifth royal share of plunder. These as is well-known even¬ 
tually became the cause of Kasim’s downfall and death. 

As Moka Bassaya said, Brahmanabad was the chief 
city of Sind and when that was conquered the whole of 
^ind came into Kasim's possession. He made a longst^’" 
r:ttere and made arrangements for the administration of thr 
country. One day it is said a thousand Brahmins came 
before him with shaven heads and* beards. On inquiry 
they said “We are Brahmins; many of us had killed them¬ 
selves when our Brahmin king Dahar was killed. We havo 
shaved our heads and beards in token of our loyalty to 
him.” Kasim pardoned them, extolled their conduct and 
asked them to serve the country as before. They were 
asked to do the same duties to government as heretofore 
and were reinstated in their offices. Those who were 
actual priests were allowed to worship the idols in the 
temples as before and were allowed even to beg as before 
“ with a copper-bowl collecting corn in it. ” This descrip¬ 
tion probably applies to the Buddhist monks. Kasim even 
allowed the cultivators to give three out of evety hundred 
Dirhams of revenue to the Brahmins and to pay the rest to 
|the treasury. This toleration of the religion of the people- 
’their being permitted to build their temples, to worship^ 
their idols and to pay their priests is in strange contrast 
with the policy of the Mahomedan conquerors in succeed¬ 
ing centuries. As we have said before, Kasim followed this 
wise and honourable policy with the consent of Hajjaj who 
said that on payment of tribute the subjects had a right to 
worship in their own way. The tribute was fixed at 49 
Dirhams on rich men (about 12 rupees in weight of silver)] 
24 for the middle class and 12 for the poor yearly. As thlM 
old revenue administration and even old officers irerO eohn 
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firmed we may take it that the old system of revenue 
taxation remained in” force and was not changed and 
taxation increased as in later times. The whole policy 
of Mahomed Kasim and his superiors was thus generods 
and truly wise. 

But he was not equally generous in his treatment of 
the Lohanas and the Jats or as it is said here of theLakhEs 
and Sammas. Perhaps policy also dictated that these 
turbulent and warlike tribes should be kept down rather 
than relieved of the disabilities imposed upon them by 
< lhacha. Perhaps orthodox Hindu feeling also was against 
-■.■'em. Vazir Siyakar, minister of Dahar ( now 
said that they were compelled by Chacha to wear coarse 
cloth, to take dogs with them when they went out in order 
to be distinguished, and not to ride horses or take swords. 
" If any headman or Ran3 was obliged to use a horse, he 
was to ride without a saddle. If any accident occurred to 
any traveller, the Jat tribes were called to help; if any one 
committed theft his children were thrown into flames, that 
is, burnt. They guided caravans at night.” Mahomed Kasim 
dealt with them exactly in the same way and further 
directed, following the rule made by UmSr about the people 
of Syria, that “ they should entertain a traveller within 
their limits for one day and if he fell sick for three days. ” 

Mahomed Kasim now turned his attention towards 
Alor and Multan, the northern chief cities of Sind- He 
first came to a town called Musthal with a beautiful lake 
in its vicinity. The inhabitants were all Sam&nis and 
Buddhists and these submitted as also the Jats of the 
surrounding country. They were pardoned and subjected 
to tribute. Then he came to the country where the 
Sammahs lived. They came forward dancing to the music 
of drums and pipes and said that was, their way of receiv¬ 
ing a king. He then came to the country of the Sahtas. 
These came out bareheaded and bare-footed and implored 
pardon. They were taken under 'subjection and tribute 
imposed on them. Taking guides from this place he came 
befmr Alor “ the biggest town in the whole of Sind. ” Tofi 
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son of Dahar was there. He still believed that Dahar was 
alive'and had gone to Hind to bring an army, ( a belief 
like that which prevailed after the battle of Pattipat about 
Sadashivrao Bhau. ) The place was invested and the 
warriors fought valiantly. But Dahar did not come with 
any reliefs. As usual the merchants and artizans were 
not fighters and dreaded being massacred. They sent wore 
to Kasim imploring pardon. Tofi finding the temper of the 
people changed, sought safety in escape and joined his 
brother Jaisiah at Ghitor. The city fell into the hands of 
Kasim who spared the merchants and the artizans for 
Ladi’s sake and even the fighters who submitted, slaughter¬ 
ing only those who opposed the Arabs. Hajjaj blamed him 
for leniency and declared that all fighting people or races 
should be killed, a practice which was certainly safe for a 
conqueror but which the great Kasim did not always follow 
upto this time. He, however, observed it more truly in his 
conquest of Multan towards which he now turned and 
which offered him more stubborn resistance. 

He first came to Babia on the Beas where Kaksa son of 
Chandra and thus a nephew of Dahar, after Dahar's death 
at the memorable battle of Zhim where he was present, 
bad taken refuge. Kaksa submitted without opposition. 
He was the most prominent man of his time and was 
placed in charge of the treasury of the kingdom. But at 
Golkondah Kasim was opposed and here the wariors suf¬ 
fered the same fate as at Alor and Brahmanabad, 4000 
men of the military class being killed. Again at Sikkahhe 
was opposed by Bache/ra Taki (belonging to the Takshaka 
tribe of Rajputs of the Panjab \ Here for 17 days bloody 
battles were fought and many noted Arab chiefs fell. Ba- 
chera eventually left the fort, crossed the river and went 
to Multan where Kasim followed him destroying all 
neighbouring towns. At Multan Kundrai and Bacbrai 
fought with him every day for two months (Kaksha 
couisn of Dahar is strangely said here to have despaired 
of success, agdiinst the Arabs and to have gone to the king 
of Kashmir ! Did he leave the Arabs and join tibe Hindus ?) 
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Eventually a traitor showed a place where the fortress oi 
Multan could be burrowed under and thus enabled the 
Arabs to gain it. 6000 warriors were put to the sword and 
merchants, agriculturists and artizans as usual were 
spared. But a heavy tribute was exacted from them. 
€0000 Dirhams in silver were collected by the nobility and 
gentry and were given to the soldiers. Kasim deman¬ 
ded more tribute for the Khalifa. In this extremity a 
Brahmin showed a temple where in the midst of a beauti¬ 
ful pond was a golden image in a small chamber placed on 
copper vessels full of gold coins: ‘‘The idol was per¬ 
fectly like a man with two rubies in its eyes. It weighed 
230 maunds of gold and 40 copper jars under it contained 
1320 maunds of gold. ” These were of course seized. Does 
this refer to the idol of the sun for which Multan .was so 
famous as described by HiuenTsang? It looks like itbut Al- 
Beruni has stated that Mahomed Kasim conquered Multan 
but left the idol of the sun intact; but Jahan-Ibn-Shaiban 
broke the idol and killed the priest. But this must 
have been later on. Alberuni also describes the idol as 
a wooden one covered with a red coat of leather though 
that idol too had two rubies for its eyes. Perhaps there 
might have been two idols one immoveable and the other 
moveable made of gold to be carried in processions. 

The whole of this plunder was to be sent to Hajjaj but 
that religous man wrote “You have already paid 120000 
dirhams and over L e., twice the sum expended on your ex¬ 
pedition and you can now build mosques for the faith¬ 
ful.” Accordingly Mahomed Kasim laid the fdundations 
of splendid mosques at Multan. He made this city his 
place of residence as it was a strong place on the frontier. 
He had 50,000 horsemen with him for its protection. 
He is said to have conquered the country as far as the 
boundary of Kashmir as settled by Ghacha by the planting 
of fir trees and he himself planted some more there. He 
also sent a message to Rai Hariohandar of Kanauj, asking 
him to bend his neck to the yoke of Islam. Bai Hari- 
•^bandar replied “ This kingdom has been in our possesaloii 
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for 1600 years and no enemy has ever set foot in our 
territory. When the strength of both sides is tested on the 
field of battle then we shall decide, *’ Mahomed Kasim 
decided to make war against Kanauj which he said was 
proud of its men and elephants and asked his followers to 
be ready. But the fates had decided otherwise. The 
tide of Mahomedan conquest was to stop here for three 
hundred years more. Next morning a camelman came 
post-haste from the Khalifa bearing a letter containing a 
command to Kasim “to put himself, wherever he might be, 
in raw leather immediately and come back to the Khalifa.” 
>^homed’s stern religious sense of duty to the Khalifa 
spiritual and temporal lord of Islam was so 
ihat he there and then asked his men to put him into a 
fresh hide. The box was immediately sent to Baghdad 
where on its being opened by the Khalifa the corpse of this 
famous conqueror of Sind was taken out. Thus did the 
two daughters of Dahar take revenge upon the man who 
had killed their father and doomed them to their sad fate. 
The story is undeniably true, for this end of the famous 
Arab conqueror of Sind could not have been fabricated. 
But this event together with the previous history shows 
clearly one fact viz. that the Arab empire in its early days 
was singularly strong in consequence of unity, discipline 
and strong religious conviction. 



CHAPTER III 

SINO DOWN TO THE END OF THE 12tti CENTURY. 

Siad was conquered b 7 the Arabs in 712 A. D. and 
remained under their sway for full three centuries until 
its conquest by Mahumd of Ghazni in 1025 A. D. The 
Khalifas of B^hdad were the distant masters and they 
ruled Sind through their governors. These governors 
resided at Multan and there were subordinate governors in 
she minor towns on the Indus. The local officers iu e* r:.- 
district were no doubt Hindus, Brahmins and Rajputs. Th^ 
Buddhists naturally declined as the government was not 
theirs. There were remnants for a long time of ancient 
Rajput princely families which are given by Tuhfal-ul- 
Kiram as follows in the reign of Aram Shah king’of Delhi. 
(History of Sind by Mirza Kalicb Baig Vol. II, p. 28-) 

1. Rana Bhanar Sahta Rathor in Darbelah. 

2. Rana Sinyar Sammah of Tong in Ropah. 

3. Jesar Machhi Solangi of Maniktarah. 

4. Wakhia Son of Punhun, Chanon at Dara Siwi. 

5. Chanon Chana at Bhagnahi. 

6. Jiya of Jhim t. e. Him ah Kot. 

7- Jasodhan Agra of Men Takar in Bhanbhor 

(Brahmanabad ) 

We find here many noted Rajput names such as Samma, 
Sahta, Rathor, Soli^nki etc. but we do not find the name of 
Dahar in'^e above. The family of Dahar appears to 
have left Sind altogether and lived subsequently inRajputa* 
aa, the Panjab and Kashmir. The towns noted in Sind> 
Hinda history still survived such as Alor, Br&hman&bsd, 
Jhim (Hydrabad), Schwan but during Mahomedan. 
times, new towns became of note such as TTcha, Bakkar and 
T^tta. The last especially supplanted Debal on the sea* 
coast and the latter is not found mentioned hereafter at 
all. It must be noted that during the reign of Haroun-AK 
Rashid or before, about 780 A. D. Sind was visited by a 
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great earthquake which destroyed Brahmanab&d and Alor 
and other old towns and which changed the course of the 
Indus also for it flows now to the west of Nerun where-as 
in Hindu times it flowed to the east of it. It may there¬ 
fore be said that even nature changed the face of the 
country. Many people were converted to Mahomedanism 
including some princes. But the population generally 
remained Hindu. Mahomedan saints, however, attracted 
now the public attention and gaze and naturally supplan¬ 
ted the Buddhistic monks. Noted saints have still their 
holy places and mosques in Multan and other towns which 
are revered both by Hindus and Mahomedans. The early 
religious zeal and sincerity of the Arabs was undoubtedly 
remarkable and Sheikh and Sayyad saints could not but 
be attributed as great Ajmat or spiritual power as the 
Buddhist. 

It is strange that the Arabs did not much try to extend 
their conquests. Probably as has been said, the rest of 
India was now stronger having revived its Aryan spirit. 
Perhaps the Khalifas themselves declined and became 
luxrurious. The Ummiya Khalifas reigned only till 
754 when the Abbassadies drove them out. These reigned 
from ’’’53 down to 1025 A D. Kadir Billa the Khalifa in 
Mahmud of Ghazni’s days gave shelter to Ferdusi whose 
story is well known, he having incurred Mahmud’s 
<' displeasure by writing a satire on Mahmud’s illiberality. 
Mahmud demanded Ferdusi from Kadir Billa, but the 
latter declined to surrender him and Mahmud thereon 
-conquered Multan in revenge and sent his vazier Abdur- 
razak to conquer Sind in 1025 A. D. In the course of one 
year Sind was conquered and lost to the Arabs finally. 
Thus was Sind returned to Indian history over a quarrel 
between patrons of learned men-not a bad lot. Sind re¬ 
mained part of Mahmud’s Empire or kingdom down to 
about 1200 A. D. when Muhammad Ghori conquered India 
and after him when Kutubuddin became independent king, 
Sind became a part of the Turkish Mahomedan ibidian BSm- 
pire, at the' b^inning of which our history oeaees. 
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The Samma an^ Samra dynasties of Indian Mahome- 
dan rulers of Sind in the 14th century may, however, be 
noted in the end. When the Moguls under Timur,* came 
to India and shook the Delhi throne, Sind like other 
Indian provinces of the Delhi empire attained indepen¬ 
dence. The first dynasty of the Sumras ruled from 1338 
as independent rulers till 1357 when the Sammah dynasty 
came in and ruled till 1519 A. D. The Sammas* appear to 
be converted Hindus. By the strange fascination of religious 
zeal they claim descent from the Arabian prophet’s family. 
But their pedigree consists wholly wholly of Hindu names 
like Bharata and Satrughna and the Chacha-nSma also 
states that the Sammas were Lohanas. They were descen¬ 
ded apparently from Samba son of Srikrishna. a Yadav ii. 
a pd he was a sun-worshipner of Multan ( thi s sun temple 
in the Hindu Puranas is said to be founded b v Samba ). The 
Sammas, therefore, were clearly Aryans and Eshatriyas 
degraded by Chacha to the position of Sudras. They were 
converted to Islam but they still possessed great infiuence- 
and were warlike in character and thus established an 
independent dynasty which ruled Sind for about 200yeara 
After them the Moguls of Babar came and ruled till 1762 
During a short interval after the Moguls, Sind was again, 
independent under its Amirs. The country finally felt 
before the English in 1843 A. D. 


* The Sumras too appear to be converted Rajputs though like many people conver- 
tud to Islam In the Fanjab they also trace their origin -to the Arabs, Sir D, Ibbetson 
ill bis Punjab castes says of the Sumras in the Panjab that they were Rajputs originally 
in 7ft0 A, D. They expelled the first RajpuT invaders from Multan and Sind and founded 
a dynasty/’ Tod desi^ibes them as one of the two great olans Umra and Sumra of the 
Sodha tribe of Punwar Rajputs the first giving their name to Umrakot and both 
giving the name Umra-Sumra to the Bakkhar country. TheSodhiare probably the 
Sogdi of Alexander’s historians. 




CHAPTER IV 

THE SHAHIS OF KABUL 

(This history is chiefly taken from Raverty’s Afghanistan -wherein he 
has collected together very many material statements with dates from 
Arab historians about Kabul. I have alsocompared with this information 
such information as is derivable from Hiuen Tsang and the Rsjatarangi^I 
and also Cunningham's “Coins of Medieeval India. ” It is unfortunate 
that no detailed account is possible but such facts as are known are 
very interesting especially a statement of Alberuni as given below). 

Kabul has always been in ancient history a part of 
India. In the.Vedas the river KubhS, and Eramu are 
mentioned along with the five rivers of the Panjab and 
form what is called the Sapta Sindhu of Vedio as also of 
Avestic literature. Kubha is the river of Kabul and 
K'ramu is the modern Kurrum both names 4>eing derived 
from these ancient Vedic names. The Oindharas of the 
Upnishads are the pedple who inhabited the level region 
to the west of the Indus and east of the hills. But Kabul 
which extended up tp the Hindu Kush, a significant name, 
seems to have been separate from GSndhSTa, the capital of 
which was Purushapura or modern Peshawar. 

In ancient Persian history Rustam (the Persian Bhima) 
is said to have married a daughter of the king of Kabul 
and also an historical Persian Emperor married another 
king’s daughter. Persian Empire often included Kabul 
and Zabul (modem Ghazni) and adjourning territory upto 
the Indus. The peopU of Kabul and its king were thus 
undoubtedly Aryans and had marriage relations with the 
Iranian Aryans as well as with the Indo>Aryans. Ethno- 
logically the Afghans arp shown by Risley as TurkO'Ira- 
nians i. e. Aryans mixed with Turkish blood. But they 
are certainly mainly Aryans though their own beliefs in 
modern days point to a different origin. They claim 
descent from a Jewish ancestor a belief which can be easi> 
ly explained. It is a remarkable fact observable even in 
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the Fanjab that Indo-Aryans when converted to Mabo- 
medanism turn by the stronger influence of religious zeal 
from the east to the west for the tradition of their descent. 
Many Rajputs, therefore, who plainly by appearance, cus¬ 
toms and history are none but Indian Kshatriyas claim 
descent from members of the family of the Arabian pro¬ 
phet and thus pose as true Sayyads. The Afghans similarly, 
since their conversion, look for descent among the an¬ 
cestors of the Arabs in the mythological history of Ebra- 
him and Musa (Abraham and Moses). But they are un¬ 
questionably Aryans by ethnology and by history. During 
the invasion of the Greeks too we find they are treated as 
Aryans and Indians. The country from Haraivati (Saras 
vati) a name of the Persians is called Arachosia and 
Archosia is said by Isidorus to be also called by the 
Parthians “White India” (p. 319 Ancient India byPlotemy 
McCrindle). Kabul is not mentioned by Greek writers ; 
perhaps it was not then important. But Kabul was treated 
as India by later Persians and also Arabs as appears from 
their maps. “In the map given in Masatoh or Mamatcb, 
the Hirmand (Holmund) is styled the river of Hind and 
Sind i. e., its western boundary and east of it was Hind 
and Sind and Kabul was a province of Hind”. Thus it 
continued to be down to its conquest by the Turks (p. 62 
Raverty) about 1020 A. D. 

We know very little of the ancient history of Kabul 
and we are in fact not concerned with it in our work. At 
the commencement of our history i. e. about Uie beginning 
of the 7th century A. D. it was certainly governed by a 
Kshatriya king who wm a Buddhist. Hiuen Tsang who 
visited it in 630 A. D. (see his itirinery Appendix p. 563 
Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India) states so and 
further adds that Lampak, Nagar, (Jallalabad) and GSn- 
dhSra were subject to jt. It was thus an ex^nsive king¬ 
dom. Its king undoubtedly bore the title of Shah , a title 
which it must have borrowed from the Persians under 
whose empire this country frequently was. The king was 
thus a Buddhist, a Kahatriva and a Shah, a combination 
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of three traditions and civilisations viz. Chinese, Indian 
and Persian. This title Shah of the Kabul king is frequent- 
ly mentioned both by the Arabs and the BajataranginI as 
we shall notice further on. The subjects of these kingdoms 
were generally Buddhists though in Lampaka and GSn- 
dh£ra, the majority were of the Hindu faith (Hiuen 
Tsang). The inhabitants of Lampaka, the Chinese traveller 
states, were ignorant and ugly and thus do not appear to 
be fair Aryans like the rest of the Aryans whose fair com¬ 
plexion, not blackened by the fierce heat of the Indian 
plains but rather preserved by the cold climate of the land, 
had given the country the title of “White India.” What 
race the people belonged to and what family of Kshatriyas 
the kings claimed to be born in is not yet traceable. The 
Arab writers who hereafter came into contact with Kabul 
cail the king Kabul Shah Zantbil which Eaverty says may 
have been really Ranapal, the Persian letters r and j and 
b and p being undistinguishable. It is indeed impossible 
to guess what this name really was though some support 
may be found for this guess in the references in theTaran- 
ginl, very meagre though they are. The Arab historical 
references are continuous from 640 A. D, down to the 
Turkish conquest about the 11th century. It is probable 
that during these three hundred years or more there must 
have been more than one dynasty. But the Arabs use the 
same word Kabul Shah Zantbil throughout. 

The Arabs conquered Mekran in 640 A. D. and Herat 
in 650 A. -D. add thus came to the frontiers of Kabul. 
Their first invasion of the|country was however in 663 A.D. 
(4!1 A. H.) under Abdul Rahman who laid siege to Kabul 
for one year and eventually took it. As in Sind, the 
jArabs massacred the warriors, enslaved the women and 
children and spared the Kabul Shah only on his consent¬ 
ing to be a Mahomedan. The Arabs retired leaving him 
a king paying tribute. But unlike Sind, Kabul was intrac¬ 
table and the people again asserted their independence. 
The same Hajjaj Viceroy of Iran who sent Mahomed 
Kasim to conquer Sind sent one Abeiddulla to again 
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reduce Kabul. The Shah retired into the mountains much 
like what the Afghans did in later history and out .off tiie 
invader by seizing the passes by which he had followed 
him into mountainous country. He was reduced to sub¬ 
mission by starvation and allowed to return on payment 
of 7 lakhs of dinaras (697 A. D.). The implacable and 
energetic Hajjaj sent another expedition under Abdul 
Rahman and Kabul Shah again retired into the mpuntains 
(700 A. D.). This time also the expedition failed because 
Abdul Rahman himself rebelled against the haughty 
Hajjaj, a conduct which is certainly strange and inconsis¬ 
tent with the strong discipline of the early Arabs (compare 
the conduct of Kasim )• Abdul Rahman made peace with 
the Kabul Shah. Indeed he was supported by the latter 
when he was invested by the force of Hajjaj, and rescued 
Hajjaj died in 713 A. D. and Kabul remained unmolested 
for several years thereafter. Under the Khalifa Haroun-Al- 
Rashid in 786 an expedition under Abbas invaded Kabul 
Ho seized and plundered a great Vihara outside Kabul 
called Shah Bihar, a place still known . It appears the 
king and the people were still Buddhists. But the Shah 
and the country escaped subjugation by retiring as usual 
into the mountains. For two centuries more the kingdom 
of Kabul and the Hindu Sbahi dynasty flourished. Ghazni 
meanwhile fell and was taken possession of by a Samani 
dynasty of Arab Mahomedan kings and they conquered 
Kabul also. But the Hindu dynasty was still allowed to 
rule in subjection to Ghazni for nearly a century more. 

The Turks now began to invade the country and in 
934 A. D. took possession of Ghazni' under Alf Tegin 
(these are two words which are often wrongly combing ). 
The Shah of Kabul assisted his suzerain of Samani dynasty 
to flght against the Turks. Kabul became now indepen¬ 
dent for a few years. But Sahak-Tegin conquered it 
probably in 975 A. D . and Kabul again became ^dependent 
on the Turkish rule at Ghazni and we find a Kabul king 
(see Alberuni) offering his aid to Sabak Tegin ‘ to fight 
against bis enemies. But the kinkdofn of Kabul ooiild ndtlast 
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before the growing ambition of Mahmud and after a final 
terrible conflict (A. D. 1021) as we shall presently relate 
Kabul was finally conquered by him and completely blotted 
out as an Aryan kingdom, so much so that not even the me¬ 
mory of Kabul being once a Hindu kingdom remains. The 
people were forcibly converted. Alberuni mentions an in¬ 
teresting story of this conversion (Vol. II p. 157 ). The 
Ispahadad (governor) of Kabul consented to be a Mahome- 
dan on two conditions viz: that he would not eat cow’s flesh 
and that he would not follow another repugnant practice ! 
The people, however, were soon so completely changed in 
sentiment that they too soon forgot not only thes j condi¬ 
tions but the very fact that they were once Indian Aryans. 

We now go on to notice the few important glimpses 
which we get of the Shahi kings from the B&jatarangini. 
King Sankaravarman who ruled between 884 and 902 A. D. 
conquered the Shahi king Lalliya and seized the kingdom 
when Lalliya fled from it and took refuge with Alakhana 
Gurjara. This must have been in the time of the Samani 
Mahomedan kings of Ghazni w'ho were overlords of Kabul, 
as stated above, about that time. Then again PrabhSkara- 
deva after Sankaravarman’s death during the regency of 
his widow,queen Sugandhafor her minor son Gopalavarman 
is said to have conquered the Shahi kingdom* (it must 
have rebelled against Kashmir sovereignty) and placed on 
the throne Toramana son of Lalliya. § This indicates that 
for some time Kabul was under the direct government of 
Kashmir during the period 884-904 A. D. Thereafter we 
read that a grand daughter of a Shahi king and a daughter 
of a king named Sinharaja of Lohara, by name Didda was 
married to Kshemagupta king of Kashmir who reigned 
fiom 26 to 34 Laukika era (Raj. VI, 187) i. e. between 951 
to 959 A. D. This Shahi king’s name is available as he 
built in Kashmir in honour of his grand daughter a temple 
of Vishnu called by his own name Bhimakestava. + The 

• a^)iiTiws> anrrfjuT 2321. 
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uame of the king was thus apparently Bhimashah and he 
was a Vaishnava and not a Buddhist. It shows how in 
the tenth oOntury Buddhism in India was generally dead 
and was changed into Vaishnavism by Buddha being 
admitted into the Indian godhead as anAvatara ofYishnu 
ns we shall have to show later on. 

Lastly we have a graphic description of the fall of 
Kabul in the 7th Taranga or chapter of the R&jataranginl. 
It was in the reign of SangrEma who succeeded. Anantadeva 
and who was a member of the Lohara royal family, that 
Trilochanapala, Shah of Kabul, implored the aid of Kash¬ 
mir against the Turks (under Mahmud). Sangrama sent 
Tunga a famous minister with a large army. He was ad¬ 
vised by Trilochana to follow the usual Kabul tactics of 
'retiring into and taking support of the mountainous country 
But Tunga declined the advice and fought a battle in the 
plains. A terrible conflict took place between Hamir (Amir) 
of the Turks and the combined army of Kashmir and Kabul. 
Several Kashmir chiefs named in the RajataranginI distin¬ 
guished themselves and fell in the battle and TrilochanpSla 
only retired when the struggle became hopeless. There 
-was frightful massacre then of the remainder of the army 
and the kingdom of Kabul was finally lost to the Hindus. 
The patriotic poet-historian could not but shed a tear 
over the final fall of Kabul. “ The very name of the 
splendour of Shahi kings has vanished. What is not 
-seen in dream, what even our imagination cannot con¬ 
ceive that destiny accomplishes with ease” (YII 67). The 
complete separation of Kabul from India has however to be 
attributed to the forcible conversion of the whole populace 
a measure which Mahomedans did not adopt beyond the 
Indus. The reason of this we shall have to discuss later on. 

Trilochanpala sought shelter in foreign countries 
never to return. His sons are again mentioned in Kashmir 
history as refugees in Kashmir and as receiving splendid 
4illowances from the state. Their names are RudrapSla 
«nd others. Even in Kashmir the family appears to.have 
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finally been extinguished. These family names ending is 
Pala give support to the theory that the Arabic name 
Zantabil might have originated in Ranapala, a possible 
ancestor of one of the kings of the Shahi family of Kabul 
finally overthrown by the Turks. This was probably not 
the same family of Kshatriyas as Hieun Tsang saw in 630* 
A. D. Sangrama ruled Kashmir from 1003-28 A. D. and the 
fall of Kabul during his reign must have been somewhere 
about 1010 or 1021 in which year Alberuni places it. 

Sir V. Smith observes in his history, “ During his 
reign ( Sankaravarman’s 883-902 A. D.) the last of the 
Turk! Shahi kings, desendants of Kanishka was over¬ 
thrown by the Brahmin Lalliya ( p. 373 V. S. 3rd Edn. ) 
Lalliya undoubtedly founded a dynasty but the dynasty he 
supplanted was not a Turki dynasty founded by Kanishka. 

( The Falas appear to be the descendants of Toramana son 
cf Lalliya. They seem to be Brahmins from the Rajata- 
rangiiii also, but their daughters were indiscriminately 
given. One grand daughter Didda was married to 
Kshemagupta ; another was married to Tunga’s son, 
and another to the Lohara king ). For the Kshatriya 
dynasty noticed by Hiuen Tsang was not descended from 
Kanishka as Sir Y. Smith holds. The Kanishka family 
no doubt reigned in GandhSra at Furushapura or Pesha¬ 
war where his famous Stupa existed for a long time. But 
this family was overthrown already in Hiuen Tsang’s- 
time as mentioned by him, Gandhara being stated by him 
as reduced to subjection by the Kshatriya king of Kabul. 
It may be surmised that this Kshatriya dynasty of Kabul 
terminated sometime before 883 and a Brahmin dynasty 
came into its place of which Lalliya was probably the 
founder and which had marriage relations with Kashmir 
kings. We will discuss the question whether the dynasty 
overthrqjirn by Lalliya was Turki as Alberuni thinks or 
Kshatriya as Hiuen Tsang describes in a separate note. 

Lastly, we have to collate the information derivable- 
from coins information which, though in the absence of 
dates it is often imperfect, is sd'far as it goes unckalengd- 
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able. Cunningham gives this informatton in his valuable- 
work/* Coins in Mediaeval India ** and formulates some 
theories also tivo of which are in aur opinion not tenable. 
One great fact which appears from the so-called Gandhara 
coins is that the king is called SipalapaiJ on the. 
coins. Now Cunningham explains that Spalapati in 
Persian means war-lord and is the equivalent of Sanskrit 
Samarapa ti. Eallar the Brahmin minister who accord- 
ing to Alberuni ( see note ) seized the throne like Chacha 
must therefore have been the commander of forces and his 
Persian title ( as the king s also was Shah ) was Spalapati 
which he may well have retained afterwards. This Kallar 
may be equated with Lalliya of the Rajatarangini, Lalliya 
being the correct w^ord and Kallar being misread for it in 
Arabic letters or Lalliya (Prakrit of this is the modern 
Lala ) was his favourite nickname. The coins of Spala¬ 
pati Deva have a humped bull with Siva’s trident on them 
on one side and a horseman on the other with lance in the 
right hand. Ne w this type of coin remained long current 
in Kabul and even the Panjab and was so far popular 
that even Mahmud ( and after him Mahamad Gori) issued 
similar coins with the name of Mahmud in Sanskrit above 
the horseman. 

The coins found belong to and mention kings Spala¬ 
pati Deva, Samanta Deva, Kharmarayaka and Bhimadeva 
and these coins are assigned by Cunningham properly 
enough to Kallara, Samanta, Kamalu, and Bhima, men¬ 
tioned in succession by Alberuni in the Brahmin dynasty. 
We may also add that in the Tarangini we find the names 
of Lalliya for the first, Kamaluka for the third ( alias 
Toramana ) and Bhima. No coins are found of Jaipala, 
Anandapala and Trilochanapala. Cunningham surmises 
that these Palas formed a different dynasty and belonged to 
the old Turkish Rajput dynasty supplanted by Lalliya. 
But this would be against the evidence of Alberuni who 
living about the same time as Trilochanapala mus* 
oertainly have known the fact. He calls them all of the 
same Brahmin dynasty. Deva is certainly indicative of 
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a Brahmin; but it may mean king also. And as we have said* 
before, Brahmin king] 7 dynasties of those days by marriage- 
with Eshatriya princesses became in time Eshatriyas to 
all practical purposes. The name-ending Pala is not therefore- 
strange and need not indicate a second dynasty. A third- 
guess made by Cunningham from the Jhusi copperplate 
is also not well founded. For this grant inscription 
(Ind. Ant. vol. XYIII) on inspection will show that it 
does not belong to Trilochanpala of Eabul at all. 
There the Shahi dynasty is not mentioned. The copperplate 
again has bean found at Allahabad and belongs to that 
province. The father ofTrilochana is further given asBajya- 
pala and the grand father Vijayapala. It grants a village- 
near Allahabad prd>ably to all Brahmins at Pratisthana, a 
thing which Trilochana of Eabul could scarcely do. And 
lastly the grant is dated 1027 A. D. when Trilochana was 
no longer a king and when probably he was not even alive. 
This Trilochana of the Jhusi grant is plainly and entirely 
a dilferent person, the names Pala and Trilochana being 
very common all over Northern India. We do not think 
the Shahi dynasty as kingly dynasty survived Trilochana. 
as it was extinguished with him in about 1021 A. D. 



NOTE 


Was the first Shahi dynasty of Kabul, Tlrki in Origin T 

Sir V. Smith observes at page 373-4 of his Early history of India 
(3rd Edn.) under Kashmir “during his (Sankarwarma’s) reign, the last 
of the Turki Shahiya kings, the descendants of Eanishka, was over* 
thrown by the Brahmin Lalliya. The Turki Shahiya kings had ruled in 
Kabul until the capture of that city by the Arab general Yakub-i-Lais 
in A. D. 870.” We have already shown that the last dynasty over¬ 
thrown by Mahmud of Ghazni at Kabul was a Brahmin dynasty, the- 
mention of whose king Trilochanpala has already come in Kashmir his¬ 
tory. We have here to inquire: was the first dynasty Turki in origin and 
descended from Kanishka V Smith's observations are plainly based on 
Alberuni as interpreted by Stein in his Rajataranginl, Note I, Vol. II 
p. 336 “Shahi of UdabhSnda.” Let us first see what Alberuni stated 
(Vol. II, p. 10 trans, by Sachau ). 

“The Hindus had kings residing in Kabul, Turks who were said to 
be of Tibetan origin. The first of them Barahatakin came into the 
country and entered a cave* (Here is given a strange legend which we 
omit). He became a king under the title of Shahiya of Kabul. The rule 
remained in his family for 60 generations. Unfortunately the Hindus 
not pay much attention to historical order of things, and they are very; 
careless in relating the chronological order of their kings etc*, and when 
pressed for information they not knowing what to say, invariably take to 
tale4elling. One of this dynasty was Kanik (another strange story 
is here given of Kanishka of theBuddhists and we omit his history). The- 
last king of this race was Lagaturman and his Vazier was Kallar a 
Brahmin. Lagaturman had bad manners and worse behaviour and 
people complained of him. So the Vazier put him in chains and occu¬ 
pied the royal throne. After him ruled Brahmin kings named Samand, 
Kamalu, Bhim, Jaipal, Anandpal and Tarojanpal. The latter was killed 
in A. H. 412 (A. D. 1021) and his son Bhimpala 5 years later.” We can¬ 
not finish this quotation without giving a few further observations of 
Alberuni in which he like Kalhana sheds a tear over the downferll of 
the Brahmin kings of Kabul. 

“ The Hindu Shahiya dynasty is extinct and of the whole house 
there is not the slightest remnant in existence. We must say that in 
all their grandeur, they never slackened in the ardent desire of doing 
that which is good and right, that they were men of noble sentiment and 
noble bearing. I admire the following passage in the letter of Ananda- 
pSla which he wrote to Prince Mahmud, “I learned the Turks have 
rebelled against you. If you wish I shall come to you or send my son with 
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500 horse, 1000 soldiers and 100 elephants. I have been conquered by 
you and therefore wish that another man should not conquer you”. The 
tKie Rajput valourous and generous character appears here plain. Desti¬ 
ny wav adverse and the Kabul Shahi Brahmin dynasty was extirpated 
as wo shall have to relate later on. 

To retiirn, we are concerned here with the question was the first 
dynasty which the Brahmin minister supplanted Turki in origin ? 
xMberuni’s information is plainly based on vulgar tradition which he 
himself remarked was clearly absurd. Now Hiuen Tsang distinctly 
says that the king of Kabul was a Kshatriya (this was in 630 A.D.). 
Hiuen Ts<ing knew well enough what a Turk was for he had come 
to Kabul through their cottntry and he knew the difference between 
a Tnrlr and a Kshatriya. As against the contemporary evidence of 
Hiuen Tsattg, therefore, an absurd tradition related by Alberuni after 
400 years and with evident reluctance and disbelief in it cannot be taken 
for history. And we can very easily show'the absurdity of the tradition. 
Firstly, a dynasty cannot last in history for 60 generations orl200years. 
Secondly, Kanishka iimy have been a Turk but he lived nearly a thousand 
01*900 years before Alberuni. His descendants cannot have ruled in Kabul 
so long. We know that Kanishka ruled not in Kabul hut in Peshatvar 
or Purushapura of Gandhiira. Thirdly, history tells that after Kanishka 
.several incursions of foreigners occurred notably that of the Huns under 
Mihirakuia. If any descendants of Kanishka had remained, they must 
have been s%vepT off by the Huns. The Huns themselves •were over¬ 
thrown in L'dia and in Persia and hence we believe that in 630 A. D. 
when Hiuen Tsang visited Kabul there was an Aryan Kshatriya king 
ruling there. The kings called themselves Shahis because they copied the 
title from the Persians as the most powerful of their neighbours. After 
630 A. I), down to Mahmud's time, the Turan people, Turks or Huns, did 
not invade India as we know it from history and Kabul had a tranquil 
rule for about 400 years. They were no doubt threatened by the Arabs 
in the beginning : but the internal dissensions of the Arabs soon stopped 
their progress beyond Sind. In short we do not believe there was any 
Turki dynasty of Kanik ruling in Kabul in 630 A. D. Kabul according 
to Hiuen Tsang had just conquered Gandhara where some Huiia king 
must have been supplanted. UdabhSpdapura so frequently mentioned in 
Kashmir history was hence under Kabul. Stein has rightly identified 
this town with Wahind of the Mahomedan historians. The Prakrit of 
UdabbSnda would be properly (da being dropped and bha being changed 
to ba) Uahind ; but it does not appear that Kabul was given up and the 
latter made their capital by thb Brahmin ShShi kings. 

We, however, obtain some information of the Brahmin dynasty which 
supplanted the Kshatriya dynasty.of Hiuen Tsang from Alberuni, in¬ 
formation which being near his time^is more reliable. The supplanting 
of ari effe'te declining dynanty byr a Brdhmin minister is an ordinary 
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event in Indian history (we have the example of Chacha of Sind and 
others), and the taking of Kabul by Yakub Sftffavi about A. D. 878 must 
have assisted this event as stated above. Alberuni mentions six kings 
as noted in the margin, and their dates may be taken approximately 

as in the margin, at the average rate 
of 20 years for each king. Now we 
have the mention of three of these 
kings in Kashmir history with defi¬ 
nite dates. These practically tally 
with their probable dates here given. 
First going backwards SangramarSja 
1000.1021 „ assisted Trilochanpala in his last 
struggle with Mahmud. This Sangrama died in 1828. Secondly, Bhlma- 
pSla’s grand-daughter the notorious Didda was married to Kshemagupta 
and BhJma himself erected a temple in Kashmir to commemorate his 
name. Kshemagupta died in 958 A. D. Bhima can certainly be his con¬ 
temporary, Thirdly and lastly, Sankaravarman is said to have conquered 
Lalliya Shahi king. This Sankaravarman came to the throne of 
Kashmir in 885 A. D. and died in 902. His conquest of Lalliya was about 
the beginning of his reign. From the above Lalliya may be taken to 
have seized the kingdom of Kabul in 880 A. D, Sankarvarman very soon 
after this must have uprooted him. The verses in the Tarangini are 
here somewhat obscure and I take them differently from Stein's 
Trans. (V. 15-5). It seems to me that Lalliya took refuge with AlakhSna 
king of the Gurjaras of the Panjab, And Kashmir retained possession 
of Kabul for some time. It was restored after Sankaravarraan’s death by 
Prabhakaradeva minister of Sankara's widow, Sugandha, to ToramUna 
son of Lalliya. This happened after Lalliya’s death which equally with 
that of Sankara took place about 902 A.D. Alberuni gives the second king 
as Samanta. Now this word SSraanta indicates that he was more a sub¬ 
ordinate than independent king and as we have shown elsewhere Kabul 
remained subordinate to Kashmir for some time. The Kabul Aryans 
however in ancient as in modern times were greatly addicted to inde¬ 
pendence, for even the Arab historians say that “ the people loved their 
own king and recognised none who was not crowned in Kabul,” The 
people therefore rebelled after Sankaravarman's death during his son’s 
minority and the minister Prabhakardeva went and conquered them but 
like the English in later Kabul history thought it prudent to give the 
kingdom back to Toramapa son of Lalliya. From the Rajatarangipi 
^lokas it appears that this king was given another name Kamaluka (see 
the verse already quoted). Thus we have every corroboration of Albe¬ 
runi from Kalhapa and the first three Brahmin kings were 1 Lalliya 
2 SSmanta (some relative of Lalliya) and 3 Kamaluka (originally called 
ToramSpa). Coins of all the three have also been found as shown in the 
body of the look. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE KARKOTAKAS OF KASHMIR. 

( For the history of Kashmir we have, as for Sind, a reliable history, 
not indeed written by outsiders, but by a native historian in Sanskrit. 
Kalhana wrote the well-known RSjataranginT in Saka 1070 or A. D. 1148. 
He mentions in the introduction many previous auihors on the same 
subject as Suvrati, Kshemendra, Nilamata, Chhavillakara and Helaraja* 
Unfortunately their works are unavailable at present probably because 
the Rajatarangim supplanted them. But as Kalhana has given up their 
versions in several places it would have been most useful for us to see 
what their version was and how far that version corresponds with other 
facts and with modern views* However, regret is of no avail and we 
have to rely upon Kalhana unless it is impossible to do so. Stein who 
has studied the work most carefully opines that Kalhana’s history from 
our period onward is reliable. Kalhana says he has got his statements 
verified by grants, inscriptions and other records. He appears to have 
been a state officer himself. We may, therefore, safely follow him 
assisted by Hiuen Tsang, Chacha-nama and such historical data as may 
elsewhere be available.) 

We know from Kalhana that the mediaeval period of 
Indian history actually commenced in Kashmir in the very 
beginning of the 7th century A. D. by the establishment of 
a new dynasty of kings. The ancient mythical Oonardlya 
dynasty came to end in Laukik a era 3677. This era com¬ 
menced 25 or 26 years after Kaliyuga which in the opinion 
of all begins in 3101 B. C. Thus the Laukika era which 
obtained in Kashmir down to Kalhana’s days begins with 
3075 B. C. This Gonardlya ancient dynansty accord¬ 
ingly ended in (3677-3075) 602 A. D. The last king Bsla- 
ditya had no son, nor probably any other male heir. In 
order to preserve the kingdom in his own line through a 
female, he gave his sole daughter in marriage, not as usual 
to a king ruling elsewhere in India but to an officer of 
his own named Durlabhavardhana. After the death of 
B&laditya, Durlabhavardhana ascended the throne in 
602 A. D. His dynasty is called the Karkotaka dynasty,, 
inasmuch as it was protected by the mythical serpant- 
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Earkotaka mentioned in the MahAbharata. Probably of 
obscure origin, Durlabhavardhana allowed, court poets to 
create the myth of his descent from the Earkotaka serpent. 
Or perhaps he was born in a Naga or aboriginal family 
and hence this natural myth. Whatever the explana* 
tion, this belief did obtain in his time aa Hiuen Tsang also 
notices it and says that the kings of Kashmir crowed over 
other kings, because they were protected by a dragon* 
The Tarangini represents Du rlabhavardhana as a Kav as^ 
tha. I t is diffi cult to bel ieve that Baladitya would con- 
des^nd to give nis daughter to a Kayastha. He was 
probably a local chief of Naga descent and his name-end¬ 
ing, Vardhana, clearly indicates that he was a Vaisya and 
and not a Kayastha and a supplier of grass to the state 
cavalry. He was certainly a discreet and careful man 
and governed his kingdom successfully for 36 years. He 
founded a line of kings capable and energetic, called by the 
name of the Karkota dynasty which according to the 
Tarangini ruled for 254 years i. e. from 602 to 856 A. D. 
through 17 kings. 

It may be noted here that the kings of this line were, like 
the Vardhanas of Thanesar, worshippers of Siva. That 
was the usual worship among the Hindus at that time. 
They were also in addition worshippers of Vishnu and 
Aditya. The Buddhistic religion had already fallen into 
disfavour in Kashmir. The days of Meghavahana were Ions 
gone by. Slaughter of animals was no longer prohibited 
by the state nor ** were the butchers by profession com¬ 
pensated for their loss of work by grants from the state 
treasury** as in his days. The penalty of the profession of 
a religion of non-slaughter had already been paid dearly 
by Kashmir when the Huns under Mihirakula had enslaved 
the people for a time. Pravarasena a remnant of the 
Gonardiya line had established Hindu sovereignty again 
in Kashmir with Siva worship about a hundred years or 
so before Durlabhavardhana. The kings of this dynasty 
were therefore powerful owing to the revival of the orthodox, 
sacrificial religion. They built temples chiefly to Siva and 
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oftetk to Vishnn and to- .5.ditya which are mentioned in 
detail in.each reign 'b^ Ealhana but which we may pass 
over as not being of much importance to the general 
history of India.- > 

Hiuen Tsang visited the country in the reign of this 
king and notices the downfall or rather decline of his reli¬ 
gion in Kashmir. There were still many monasteries then 
and the Chinese traveller resided in one of them while in 
Kashmir. Viharas are doubtless often mentioned by 
Kalhana as built by queens of the Karkota dynasty. But 
these were probably not Buddhist Viharas, though the 
name sounds Buddhistic. Saivas and Vaishnavas also had 
Viharas of their own in which their Sanyasis or recluses 
dwelt as is evidenced by Hiuen Tsang himself. It seems 
therefore that Buddhism was not only not the state reli¬ 
gion during this dynasty but also was not much professed 
by the people. The kings and even the queens were 
rigidly othodox and were devoted to Siva or Vishnu or 
Aditya. The religion of pure sacrifice also flourished 
but apparently the bloody sacrifices of the Vedas had 
fallen into desuetude. (, For none of the powerful kings of 
this dynasty performed the much-honoured Asvamedha 
performed by ancient Kashmir kings and even by kings of 
the Gupta line. Probably Hindu orthodox sentiment had 
changed. For the non-performance of Asvamedha even 
in the case of Lalitaditya who made a digvijaya throughout 
India like Samudra Gupta as we shall have to relate fur¬ 
ther on, cannot be explained on the ground that the Karko¬ 
ta kings were not Kshatriyas.)(The Guptas indeed were 
most probably not Kshatriyas but Vaisyas and yet they 
performed the Asvamedha. Surely the Brahmins of 
Lalitaditya would have found ways to enable him to per¬ 
form ahorse sacrifice if he had wished it. 1 But it seems 
general sentiment amongst the orthodox Hindus had by 
fhis time set in against the more horrid animal sacrifices 
of the Vedic.ritual and .. . thus the Buddhistic religion pro¬ 
fessed by Kashmir a.o lopg .had by that time triumphed at 
4east in Kashmir and put a period to these bloody sacrifices'. 
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The people of Kaehmir appear to hare heen, in the 
lower strata, aboriginies, They wera called D&maras a 
name which still surrires. The upper layers of the 
population were the three Aryan castes, Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas with the mixed castes Eayasthas 
and others. The Brahmins were of course ministers 
of religion as also the conservers of learning sacred and 
profane, i. e. Vaidikas and Pandits, but they were also 
generally as a class, government servants even as now. 
From the ministers downwards to t4ie revenue collectors- 
and accountants the public servants were Brahmins in 
Kashmir as in Sind where as we have already seen in the- 
last chapter even Mahomed Kasim had to retain their 
services for revenue administration. :The ministers were- 
indeed usually Brahmins ( as in Sind and elsewhere, wit¬ 
ness Chacha himself). The Kshatriyas were usually in the 
military service but the same was open to Brah¬ 
mins and to Vaisyas also like the warlike Guptas. 
Unlike Sind and the. Panjab, however, agriculture was in 
the hands of the Sudras or the aboriginal Damaras. In 
Sind and the Panjab the Jats and the Gujars were the- 
true Vaisyas of the Aryan ancient social arrangement, the 
persons in charge of krishi and gorakshya of the Bhaga- 
vadgita. The Panjab was par excellence the land of the- 
Aryans and Sind followed it closely. Kashmir was half 
non-Aryan. We have already described the Kashmir 
Aryans as they appeared to Hiuen Tsang in those days- 
viz: handsome, learned, yet deceitful. 

' Having described the social and religious condition 
of Kashmir at this time we may - return to its political 
condition in the 7th century A. D. A new dynasty, as 
usual strong, energetic and as yet npt depraved had begun to- 
rule. Durlabhavardhana appears to haye extended the sway 
of the kingdom, chiefly by conquering smaller kingdoms in 
the Panjab such as Taxila (which Hiuen Tsang expressly 
declares to have come under Kashmir), Sinhapura and 
Urasa. Various hill states such as Ptinaoh and Bajaouri 
are also mentioned by Hioen T^ahg as under thd rule of 
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Kashmir. The sub-montane part of the Panjab down 
to the Salt Range was thus reduced to subjection by Dur> 
labhsvardhana. The modern Panjab in its east and 
south parts only was under a separate line of kings by the 
name of Tekka but the rest was either under Kashmir or 
under Sind, the boundaries of which, as the Chaoha-nama 
relates, were then conterminous- Harsha was the Emperor 
of Northern India at this time and he is said to have 
defeated Kashmir, which perhaps nominally acknowledged 
his supremacy. B§.na says Harsha exacted trilute while 
Hiuen Tsang relates that Harsha obtained by force a valu¬ 
able relic viz. a tooth of Buddha which was triumphantly 
conveyed to Kanauj. Durlabhavardhana not a Buddhist 
himself was probably not very averse to part with that 
4 >recious relic. 

Durlabhavardhana died in 637 A. D. having ruled for 
36 years. He was succeeded by Durlahhaka or the 
younger Durlabha- As grandson of the old dynasty king 
Baladitya, he assumed the name of Pratapadity a. He is 
said to have reigned for 50 years which coming after a long 
reign is not quite probable. He was a most meritorious 
king and many stories of his justice and solicitude for the 
welfare of his people are related by Kalhana. He esta¬ 
blished a Matha called Nona Matha for Brahmins of the 
Rohitaka country. When he built the temple ofTribhuvana 
'SvS.mi a shoemaker refused to give up his hut which 
-stood in the way of the building. Durlabhaka declined 
to oust him by force whereon the tanner, moved by the 
king's high sense of justice, delivered up the land of his 
own free will. His queen Prak&sadevi built a Vih&ra. 
called Prakasik& Vih&ra, perhaps a Buddhist monastery- 
She was a Vaisya lady and Yaidyas have throughout 
Indism history usually shown a predilection for the 
religion of mercy and non-slaughter, that is to say Buddhism 
and Jainism as we shall see further on. The king’s guru 
by name Miljiiradatta (a Brahmin) built h temple to Siva 
(Vishnu iNRoba^y ) by,name Gambhira Bvarni- We men¬ 
tion these ,^emplee as typical of the practice of these 
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Iciags, their qheens and their ministers to build temples to 
'their favourite deities. Thus the king enjoyed a long rule 
•endeared to his people by his religiousness and justice. 

Durlabhaka had three sons, ChandrSpIda, Tarapida 
and Muktapida. Perhaps Sana’s Kadambari had already 
become popular and names ending in Apida had begun to 
be liked by kings. Chandrapida succeeded his father ne¬ 
cessarily at an advanced age and reigned for 8 years and 
8 months only. He was like his father a very good ruler 
but his ambitious brother Tarapida had him killed by 
Abhichara or magic, belief in which in those days was 
universal. Perhaps Chandrapida died of some sudden 
illness and people attributed it to the incantations of his 
base brother Tarapida. The latter next ruled but for a 
: short time only viz. 4 years and one month, less by six 
days (such exact statements show that we are entering 
upon history based on records). Cruel and tyrannical as he 
was, he fell a prey to his own instrument and some one of 
his oppressed subjects had him also killed by incantations 
or AbhichSra. He was succeeded by the third and young¬ 
est son of Durl8d>haka named MuktSpIda alias Lalitaditya 
who turned out to be, if not the most, one of the most illus¬ 
trious kings of Kashmir. 

The most attractive greatness of a king has always 
•been his extensive conquests. Universal dominion has 
been the constant ambition of capable rulers in past and 
present history. What Csesar and Augustus desired, what 
-Charlemagne fought for, what Charles V and Louis XIV 
attempted, what Napoleon aspired to and what the last 
'German Emperor Kaiser William III has sacrificed 
millions of lives for, is the same goal of juniversal dominion. 
It has attracted in all times graet sovereigns in the East 
and in India, like Atoka and Samadragupta, Akbar and Au- 
ranzeb. The vivid example of Samudragupta was before 
Lalit&ditya and of Harsha also. The Rftjatarangini de¬ 
scribes in detail the digmjaya of Lalitsditya i. e. his con- 
•quest of the four quarters, East, South, West and North 
an achievement which is not much remembered nor much; 
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described by modern historians. Perhaps like the pane- 
gyrio of Yasodharman of Mandsaur, famous in ancient 
Indian history, by his court poet who recorded a 
glowing description of his greatness on his Jayastam* 
bha, this description in the BsiataranginI may at. first 
appear fulsome and imaginary. But we have found a 
peculiarly strange confirmation of this event in the Chacha* 
nama, a contemporary foreign account of the conquest 
of Sind. In a letter addressed by Dahar to Mahomed 
Kasim (p. 87) occurs the following passage: “If I had 
sent against you the king of Kashmir, on whose royal 
threshold the other rulers of Hind had placed their 
heads, who sways the whole of Hind, even the countries of 
Makran and Turan, whose chains a great many noblemen 
and grandees have willingly placed on their knees, and 
against whom no human being can stand etc.” This 
passage occurring so unexpectedly and without necessity 
and without any temptation for addition or interpolatior. 
is of great value as corroborating the account given in the 
BajataranginI of the extensive conquests of Lalitiditya. 
His achievements are therefore historical and stand on a 
par with those of Samudragupta and Harsha, and we will 
without hesitation, place them before readers of ancient 
Indian history, on the combined testimony of the Bajata¬ 
ranginI and the Chacha-nUma. 

The above quoted passage occurs in the Chacha-nama 
in a letter written in 712 A. D. The conquests of Lali- 
taditya must therefore be placed a few years only before 
this, as they appear to be fresh in Dthar’s mind. They 
must have occupied Lalitaditya for half a dozen yeara 
at least. The date assigned by Kalhana to. bis accession 
is therefore correct and reliable. Durlabha ruled for 36 
years, Durlabhaka for 50, Chandrapida 8, and TSrSpida 4. 
Thus Muktaplda alias Lalitaditye came .to the throne in 
602 + 36 + 50 + 8 + 4 = 700 A, D. which is not at all inconsis¬ 
tent. Like Harsha and others Lalitaditya must have started 
immediately after accession on his world-conquering 
expedition. Of cdufse he bad at his back the resources of 
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a large kingdom well-governed for 100 years besides his 
own valour and engrossing ambition. His first enemy 
was Yasovarman of Kanauj who as we shall relate in the 
history of Kanauj had at this time attained to nearly the 
sovereignty of the whole of Northern India by his conquest 
of the king of Gauda or Bengal. The conflict consequently 
between Lalitaditya and Yasovarman was severe; but 
Lalitaditya was victorious and Yasovarman fled the field 
of battle or as the poetical historian relates served the 
rising and resplendent sun with his back. It is not quite 
clear whether Yasovarman was deprived of his kingdom. 
For in one verse Kalhana says that Yasovarman was totally 
uprooted (samiilam udapatayat) but in another following 
verse he says that Yasovarman who had such famous court 
poets as Vakpatiraya and Bhavabhuti, himself turned a 
court poet of Lalitaditya. The services of Mitra-Sarma, 
Peace and War Minister of Kashmir were duly rewarded 
by his being made a prince entitled to the five royal instru¬ 
ments of sounding (pancha-maha-sabdabhak). He also 
obtained the title of Shah, a Persian title about which we 
shall speak later on. He also appointed five new officers 
with the same title Shah for his new imperial concerns, 
viz. the great Chamberlain Maha Pratihara, the great 
foreign minister Maha Sandhivigrahika, the great cavalry 
commander Maha^vasala, the great treasurer Mahabhanda- 
gara and the great commissariat minister Mahaslldhanika. 
It appears that Lalitaditya’s chief arm of offence was 
cavalry and not the elephant force as with Harsha, and 
naturally enough, for the countries of Kashmir, Afghanistan, 
Persia and Turkestan supply more horses than elephants. 
But he had elephants also no doubt and he is said by 
Kalhana to have compelled the Gauda king to give him 
his whole elephant force for his further progress. 

Who this Gauda king was whom he next conquered 
the Tarangini does not tell us nor the name of the king of 
Kalinga nor of the king of Karnata, nor of the Kaveri 
region, nor of the seven Konkanas, nor of Saurashtra or 
Dvaraka, nor of Avanti or Malwa which countries he 
27 
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successively traversed and conquered. The absence of the 
mention of the kings of these countries may perhaps be 
looked upon as suspicious and imaginary (Stein). But we 
think there is no reason to disbelieve this march of Lalita- 
ditya resembling the march of Samudragupta through the 
then known countries in India. For the kingdoms mentioned 
vs’ere assuredly the most prominent ones in north and 
south India at that time viz. Kaiiauj, Bengal ( or Gauda ) 
tCalinga, Karnilta or the country under the Eastern Chain* 
kyas. the Kaveri or Kanchi country of the Pallavas and 
the seven Konkanas belonging most probably to the 
Gangas. In Saurashtra we had the Valabhi kingdom and 
and in Malwa there was the kingdom of Avanti or Ujjaiii 
where the famous temple of Mahakala was situated. 
Curiously enough in Karnata we have the particular men¬ 
tion of a Ratta queen who proferred submission willingly. 
Who was this queen ? The Chalukya Vallabha king at this 
time i. e. about 700 A. D. in the Deccan or Dakshinapatha 
wasVijayaditya whose rule is assigned as we shall see later 
on from 696 to 736 A. D. He was undoubtedly a Ratta or 
Maratha. He was for some time in captivity at Kanchi 
and hence his queen might have proferred submission. But 
we think Lalitaditya did not go to Vatapi at all. He 
moved along the coast and hence he conquered the Eastern 
Chalukyas. The mention of Vindhya here is therefore 
proper and of course refers to the eastern Ghats. Here 
were also the same Rattas. The queen, as we shall show 
later on in Vengi history, must have been Jayasinha*s 
widow with her son Kokkili after whom there was some 
family dispute as described in that history. 

/ 

We have no mention of the conquest of Sind and 
probably Lalitaditya did not go to Sind. Dahar must have 
proferred submission when the latter was inDwarkaon the 
southern frontier of his kingdom. His letter above quoted 
clearly admits his submission to the suzerainty of Kash¬ 
mir. Having returned to Kashmir after conquering east, 
south and west, Lalitaditya undertook the most difficult 
task of conquering the north which in the case of Kashmir 
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meant the conquering of Tibet anc’ Turkestan, an apparently 
difficult task. He is said to have conquered the Daradas 
and Kambojas (Tibet) which was easy enough, but he con¬ 
quered the Turks also and their king Mummuni is said to 
have been thrice defeated. This is perhaps the first and the 
last mention in Indian history of an Indian king going out 
of IndfS. into the country of the fierce and warlike barbari¬ 
ans of Turan. But there is no doubt of the truth of this con¬ 
quest or rather success in battle For we have not only the 
mention of Mummuni their king bvit the extract above given 
from the Chacha-nama also states that the kiugcf Kashmir 
had conquered Mekran (Baluchistan ) and Tiira-u (Turkes¬ 
tan ). India has always been conquered by hordes 
coming from Turan but this singular exploit of Lalitadit- 
ya in going out of India and conquering Turan deserves a 
prominent record in the medi.eval history of the country. 
Turan seems to have offered stubborn resistance and Mum¬ 
muni had to be thrice vanquished. In fact, Lalitaditya 
subsequently led many expeditions to the north of Kashmir 
and is said to have even crossed the Gobi desert. And he 
is said to have lost his life eventually in these regions, 
historians of Kashmir did not know how. Of northern 
barbarians Tukkharas and Bhauttas are mentioned. Prag- 
jyotishapura and Strlrajya are also mentioned probably 
to fill up the usual Mahabharata story (they are evidently 
Assam and Burma or Manipur). And the mythical 
Uttarakurus finally come in to finish his Digvijaya. 
The partial poet declares in the end that in order to 
emphasise his conquest of the north and the south, La¬ 
litaditya compelled the Turushkas in the north to half 
shave their heads and to hold up their hands in token of 
their being prisoners and he compelled the Dakshinatyas 
of the south- (the Deocanese ) to wear long kachhas reach¬ 
ing the ground like tails in token of their being beasts !!!. 
It is really wonderful how poets represent already existing 
local customs as contributing to the praise of their fa¬ 
vourite king. It seems however certain that tlie practice of 
half shaving their heads is very old among the Turks and 
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did not originate with Mahomedanism. And the practice 
of having long kachha among the Deccanese ( Marathas ) 
is also very ancient, Northerners putting on tight kachha 
(the Kashmiris too doing the same). The modern practice of 
wearing payajamas prevalent in Kashmir is not thus as 
old as Kalhana but is of still recent date being borrowed, 
very clearly, from the Mahomedans. 

The internal administration of Lalitaditya was also 
remarkable. From his foreign conquests immense wealth 
and treasure came into Kashmir and it was naturally 
spent on the building of temples and Viharas. He gave 
llcrores of golden money to the temple of Bhutesa (Siva). 
He built a Martanda temple ( Sun ) with a great uncut 
stone-wall which is still famous. He built a bridge over 
the Vitasta at Chhatrapur. He built a town outside Sri¬ 
nagar and at some distance and called it Parihasapura and 
built there a famous temple to Vishnu called Parihasa 
Keshava where he placed a Garuda image on a one- 
stone pillar 54 cubits long. Many gold and silver im¬ 
ages of Vishnu, Varaha etc. are also spoken of. The 
Parihasa Keshava image was of silver adorned with valu¬ 
able jewels. Gold and jewels began thus to accumulate 
in temples, a necessary evil of idol worship, an evil which 
in consequence created a counter religion of idol-breaking 
and the jewelled golden idols of India added the temptation 
of greed to the promptings of religious zeal among the 
Mahomedans. We shall have to speak of this strange 
infatuation of kings and grandees to stuff temples with 
immense portable riches in gold and silver and in diamonds 
and rubies. The practice was older than Lalitaditya,, 
but here we have a sure mention of it, Kalhana observing 
that “ the wealth offered and dedicated in temples could 
not be counted The queens also as usual built temples 
to their favourite deities. Chankuna, a Tukkhar minister 
gave two miagical stones to the king and purchased from 
him an idol of Buddha which had been brought from his 
conquest of Magadha. He placed it in a Vihara which he 
dedicated to the Buddhists. It seems clear from this as ia 
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also otherwise well-known that before Mahomedanism, 
Buddhism was the prevailing religion among Turks, 
Tukkhars and other barbarians of Turan. 

These temples to Siva. Vishnu, Aditya and Buddha of 
course satisfied the religious cravings of those times. To 
the modern historian it is interesting to note that 
Lalitaditya had many halls established in his king¬ 
dom for the feeding of the hungry and for giving water to' 
the thirsty. These chhatras and prapas testify to his 
humane disposition and his care for his subjects. He is 
also said to have excavated wells and springs in the nor¬ 
thern sandy regions of the Turks where for many miles 
water is often unobtainable. These, the historian says 
are still visible and supply water to the thirsty traveller 
of these inhospitable regions. Thus Lalitaditya appears 
to have been a true Kritayuga or golden age king in the 
otherwise not very happy history of Kashmir. 

But there is one bad act of this famous king which 
Kalhana says was prompted by the Kali or iron age. He 
had the Gauda king killed in spite of his promise not to 
harm his life given on oath of his favourite god Parihasa 
Keshava of his favourite town- Who this Gauda king was 
and why Lalitaditya did this horrible deed so unlike him¬ 
self, Kalhana does not describe. He however relates that 
when the most loyal servants of the Gauda king heard of 
this slaughter, they started at once for Kashmir and having 
got entrance to the kidgdom on pretext of visiting the 
Sarada temple they came to Parihasapura. The king was 
fortunately absent on an expedition to the north- The 
•exasperated men in their mad zeal went to the temple of 
Parihasa Keshava to take vengeance on the god who had 
allowed his oath to be broken. Finding the temple of Rama- 
svami* open they mistook that god for Parihasakeshava 
threw down the silver idol, broke it into pieces and even 
atoms and strew them on the road as they went back. 

• This idol was believed to have been made by Rama himself and was found in a 
tank. The names of idols in Kashmir often end in SvSmi which means of course 
fl«ord*' jMrd of Rama and so on. 
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Such is the strange story of the slaughter of the Gauda 
king and the religious frenzy of his loyal servants. 

The end of this wonderful king was alike wonderful. 
Where and when he died is not known to Kashmir his¬ 
torians. He certainly did not die in Kashmir. A mes¬ 
senger arrived from his campsomewhere among the North¬ 
ern barbarians announcing that the king could not return 
and that the ministers should proclaim his son king. He 
is said to have ruled for 36 years and thus his reign came 
to end in 736 A. D. Comparing this account with the account 
derivable from foreign s««urces as related by Smith we may 
say that an embassy from China in 733 A. D. may have 
been received, investing Lalit^ditya with the title of king. 
Of couse it must be taken subject to Chinese misrepresen¬ 
tation in that the Chinese Emperor was believed to be the 
ruler of the whole world. Lalitaditya also looked upon 
himself as Emperpr and the embassy must have been 
nothing more than greetings between rival emperors 
claiming sovereignty over Turkestan. As for the date of 
his victory over Yasovarman, Smith on the authority of 
Levi and Chauvanes places it in 740 A. D. But this does 
not seem to be correct. It is against the authority of the 
Tarangini which places his death in 736 and also against 
the evidence of the Chacha-nama which seems clearly to 
place this victory before the conquest of Sind by the Arabs 
in 712 A. D. This date will be further discussed in a note. 

Lalitaditya was succeeded by his son Kuvalayapida a 
very sensitive man. When a minister disobeyed his order 
he was so incensed that he passed a sleepless night, but re¬ 
flecting in the morning in the opposite strain he resigned 
sovereignty as full of difficulties and disquiet and retired 
to a forest. He ruled for one year only and 15 
days. He was succeeded by his brother Vdjraditya 
a man of an exactly opposite temperament. He imme¬ 
diately threw himself headlong into the pleasures of 
kingly power and naturally succumbed after a bad reign 
of 7 years and some days. He was succeeded by his elder 
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son Sangramapida who too died after a short reign of 
7 years. His brother Jayapida an-d a grandson of Lalita- 
ditya now came to the throne of Kashmir. His goodness 
and greatness had already been marked and foretold by 
his grandfather and we come to the reign of another 
brilliant king as illustrious as Lalitaditya and only next 
to him in foreign conquests. 

Jayapida like his grandfather commenced his reign 
by issuing out for world conquest a favourite game with 
powerful Indian kings. His first enemy was of course 
the king of Kanauj name not mentioned. Conquering him 
he proceeded as far as Prayaga where he made liberal gifts 
to Brahmins. His army, however, afraid of long journeys 
into the south as in the days of Lalitaditya, returned to 
its native country. Nothing daunted Jayapida is said to 
have gone into Bengal single-handed. He came to 
Paundra Vardhana town ruled by one Jayanta Having 
killed a tiger which had become a terror to the town he came 
to the notice of Jayanta who gave him his daughter 
Kamaladevi in marriage. This story sounds more as fable 
than as history. Jayapida then subdued five G auda princes 
in Bengal in behalf of his father-in-law and then returned 
in triumph to Kashmir with his bride. On his way back 
he seized the precious throne of Kanauj and took it to 
Kashmir. In his absence his brother-in-law, one called 
Jajja,had seized the Kashmir throne. Jajja was overthrown 
and killed in a battle and the country was proud and glad 
to be again under the rule of its rightful king Jayapida. 

But Jayapida became more famous than his grand¬ 
father Lalitaditya as a patron of letters. He himself was 
a great pandit; and the poet historian says that he was as 
jealous of a rival in the field of arms as in the field^ 
of letters. He revived the study of the Mahabhashya (the 
great work on grammar by Patanjali) and appointed Kshi- 
rasvami as teacher of grammar. The head of the council 
of pandits was Udbhata the well-known author of Udbha- 
talankara on poetics and paid him as pay one lakh of 
Dinaras per day (most certainly a hyperbole of the poet 
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historian even if like Mahmud of Ghazni JaySpida gave 
copper Dinaras instead of silver or gold ones). Other 
famous literary names are Manoratha, Sankhadanta, 
phataka and Sandhiman poets, Vamana (writer on both 
grammar and Alankara), Damodargupta author of Kuttini- 
nata (mathematics) and Thakkiya who was originally 
superintendent of granary in the service of a minister of 
his. The best men in the whole land of India were 
called and patronised by Jayapida, so much so that 
Kashmir became famou# as the land of learning and as 
the poet historian remarks, there was a famine of learned 
men in other countries of India. Though a conqueror he 
assumed the title of Vinayaditya or the sun of education. 
The poet historian observes, “Equally divided between 
valour and learning, as if placed between two reflect¬ 
ing mirrors, the king seemed not doubled only, but made 
hundred fold.” 

He renewed his foreign expeditions many times, ac¬ 
companied by many subordinate kings among whom is 
mentioned sti'angely enough Mummuni. But in Nepal he 
had a reverse unlike his grandfather and fell a prisoner 
into the hands of the king of Nepal, named Artundi. In 
this misfortune he was saved by his minister who brought 
another army into Nepal and by a stratagem enabling 
Jayapida to escape from the castle where he was impri¬ 
soned, by the sacrifice of his own life placed him in pos¬ 
session of new forces. Nepal was defeated and Jayapida 
returned triumphant to Kashmir, mourning, however, for 
the death of his faithful minister DevaSarma son of Mitra- 
sarma the famous minister of his grandfather. 

It is unfortunate that this valiant and learned king 
became in his later days a tyrant and an oppressor of 
Brahmins. Perhaps his misfortunes in spite of his victo¬ 
ries left him poor. It is said that a serpent having pro¬ 
mised to reveal to him a mountain of gold revealed in the 
and, owing to his mistake, only a mountain of copper 
situated in the KramarSjya (a province of Kashmir) and 
he had 99 crores of copper dinaras struck. But he had a 
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dirth of gold and for the sake of gold he began to oppress 
his subjects through his .Kayastha officers. We must speak 
here of the EHyasthas, a caste to whom Kalhana always 
refers with contempt and disapprobation. The Kayasthas 
are found in the history of Kashmir onward, always assist¬ 
ing oppressive kings with their bad counsel and are 
generally associated with a rapacious administration. 
Kayasthas did not meet us in the history of Sind. They 
are in fact (even now) not found in large numbers either in 
Sind or in the Panjab, where their place is taken by the 
Khatris who like the Kayasthas were the competitors of 
Brahmins in the ranks of government servants. Even 
now Kayasthas are to be found predominant in Kashmir, 
in the U. P. and in Bengal both in the population and in 
government service. They are not found to the south of 
the In erbuda except in the Konkan. In the Deccan and in 
the south they are not to be seen. Undoubtedly the Kayastha 
claim to Kshatriya origin is correct though there is 
admittedly a mixture of blood. The mixed caste of Kaya¬ 
sthas is not mentioned in the earlier Smritis and finds 
mencion only in one or two later ones. They are 
mixed Kshatriyas whose caste occupation is writing and 
government service as we find even in the Mrichhakatika. 
By intelligence and energy they are undoubtedly Aryans 
and Kshatriyas. But strangely enough KAyastha public 
servants are, though efficient, generally unpopular and 
oppressive. In the Panjab, government service is almost 
monopolised by Khatris. They are clearly Kshatriyas who 
have given up the sword for'the pen and their intelligence 
as certainly indicates their Aryan origin as their physique* 
but they are not specially mentioned in ancient history like 
the Kayasthas. To return to our history from this digression; 
Jaygpida through his Kayastha officers began to oppress 
his subjects by various exactions. He was opposed by the 
Brahmins who are usually a fearless out-spoken people 

i u) 

Jayapida now became unpopular even among the pandits 
who at once turned their wit against him. , The following 
verses are typical and well worth quotation# They are of 
23 
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course based on pun of words. Jayapida who prided him¬ 
self upon his learning is said to be not inferior to Panini 
the grammarian* I 

II i irf^- 

The king, however, was incorrigible and 
ill-treated and despised the Brahmins the more till at last 
by the curse of a Brahmin, so the poet relates, the golden 
pole of his tent fell upon him and he died of the wound 
received. He is said to have ruled for 31 years. Thus his 
reign may be said to have ended in 736 4-1 + 7 + 7 + 31== 782 
A. D. the kings intervening between him and Lalitaditya 
ruling for one, seven and seven years only. 

We may close this chapter with a short account of the 
remaining kings of the Karkota dynasty which coming to 
a decline was now represented by incompetent men. The 
same spectacle of worthless sovereigns set up and deposed 
by ambitious and unscrupulous officers as is witnessed at 
the end of Mogul or Abbaside Khalifa or other kingly dy¬ 
nasties appears. Laiitapida son of Jayapida ruled for 12 
years and squandered the riches unjustly amassed by his 
father on courtezans and sycophants. His brother San- 
gramapida ruled after him for seven years and was suc¬ 
ceeded by a minor king named Chippata (the lesser) Jaya¬ 
pida son of Lalitapida son of the elder Jayapida. His ma¬ 
ternal uncles ITtpala and Mamma ministers fought for 
power. Now Utpala to secure power in his own hands set 
up another minor Ajitapida in place of the now major 
Jayapida while Mamma set up another. The two minis¬ 
ters fought a battle between themselves and Utpala was 
successful. The last minor king hereafter set up was 
Anangapida who was eventually set aside by Avantivar- 
man grandson of the powerful Utpala and he founded the 
Utpala dynasty in about 855 A. D. 

Kashmir during the reign of the Karkota dynasty 
enjoyed great power politically being twice the overlord 
of the whole of Northern India. Within the empire it had 
several provinces or rather districts of the Panjab under it* 
and the territory of Kashmir itself is shown to be divided. 
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into several divisions called H&jyas in the {B&jatarangini 
(Kramarfijya, Madavarajya etc. appear to be divisions of 
Kashmir). The kings were usually worshippers of Siva 
and also often of Vishnu (Vishnu temples being styled by 
names ending in Svami and Siva temples in Isa or 
Isvara—a distinction which is clearly apparent iu the 
Rajatarangini). The people were bothSaivites andVaish- 
navites but there were also some who were Buddhists, 
especially among lower orders and foreigners. Under this 
dynasty Kashmir not only maintained but even increased 
its renown for learning and many noted names in Sanskrit 
literature belong to this period- We can thus understand 
why it was an ambition with Indian pandits to conquer 
the pandits of Kashmir as is apparent from Sankara’s 
visit to the temple of Sarada in that country to which we 
shall have to refer in our next volume. 
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II LATER HISTORY OF KA8HMj>-. 

Though not connected with the period treated of in this 
volume, we shall go on to relate succintly the later history of 
Kashmir down to the end of the Hindu period, as Kashmir 
in the next portions of that period seems to be practically 
cut off from India. This history has not much importance 
for the general history of India, but it has an importance of 
its own. It exhibits on a smaller scale how despotic kingly 
government always tends to abuse after a period of glorious 
exhibition of justice and valour, how degenerate and debau- 
cherous kings succeed highly vigorous and conscientious 
kings in the same line, how while kingly power is borne 
with a great weight of conscience by some kings, in the 
hands of others it becomes the instrument of oppression 
and opportunity for licentiousness, how for some time 
able ministers under the firm guidance of able rulers 
achieve great progress in administration, and how during 
another period unscrupulous ministers keep the country 
under their heel by bribery and terrorizing under incap¬ 
able masters, how while under some kings an organised 
army is the means of securing peace at home and respect 
abroad, under others it becomes the de facto master of the 
state raising to the throne puppet after puppet, and how 
lastly the love of kingship sets father against son 
and son against father, not to speak of brother 
against brother and even mother against son and 
wife against husband. These and similar regular tenden¬ 
cies of despotic rule are as fully exhibited in this history 
of Kashmir as they were at Rome or at Baghdad, at Delhi 
or at Cairo. We will, therefore, describe this history in 
some detail and show how after all, a form of government 
combined of king and people is the best for securing con¬ 
tinuous good government and progress. 
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When the Earkota dynasty came to an end, as usual 
by becoming old and rotten, Avantivarman came to the 
throne by his own power and founded the Utpala dynasty, 
Utpala being his grandfather and the first minister of the 
tottering Earkotakas who tried to seize the kingly status. 
Avantivarmau as usual with founders of dynasties was a 
most capable and conscientious sovereign. Tales of his 
extreme sense of justice are related in the Taranginl, which 
we may pass over. But his revenue administration was 
equally most successful. With the help of an able and 
imaginative minister named Suyya, he excecuted various 
works of irrigation by damming the Vitasta and other 
rivers of Eashmir. Hundreds of new villages sprang into 
existence and thousands of acres of land came under 
cultivation. The poet historian relates that whereas 
from the most ancient times a Eh§ri ( Ehandi) of grain 
( rice ) sold in the most prosperous days for 200 dinaras, 
the sameEhari in the same Eashmir land began to be sold 
for 36 dinaras (V. 117 ). 

Tbe king was highly religious and of course built 
several temples to Siva and Vishnu and so also his minis* 
ters and queens. But he was also so liberal to the Brah¬ 
mins and held riches of so little count that he finally gave 
away all his wealth to Brahmins except as the poet says 
his sceptro and umbrella. He also appears to have been a 
perfect Vaishnava and an upholder of the tenet of Ahimsa 
(the mantle of Buddhism had in this respect now fallen 
upon Vaishnayism ). He, therefore, prohibited totally 
tbe slaughter of animals and the historian records that 
for ten years as in the days of Meghavahana no animal 
was killed throughout the kingdom (V. 64). The poet re¬ 
marks that tortoises leaving the cold waters of rivers in 
winter securely basked in sun-shine on the banks”. Bhatta 
Eallata it is further on said, and other sages were born in 
the days of Avantivarman ‘for the salvation of the couc> 
try’. Who this Srikallata was ire have not been able to 
find; but he must have been some Vaishnava writer. The 
king died as religiously as he had lived, hearing during his 
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last moments the Bhagavadgita recited. (This is the first 
mention in history of the Bhagvadgita as a book of reli¬ 
gious recitation). He died in 59 in the month of Ashadha 
Shukla 3. (This according to Kashmir reckoning which 
omits hundreds means 3959 Laukika era i. e. deducting 
3075, 884 A. D.) V. 123. He thus ruled for 29 years from 
855 to 884 A. D. 

His son Sankarvarman succeeded him. But it appears 
there was a faction among the ministers and a party 
appointed a cousin of his as Yuvaraja. He and his cousin 
both being strong inaen, fought for power and many faith¬ 
ful adherents on both sides lost their lives in this civil 
war. Sankarvarman eventually got the upper hand and 
ruled singly. Me now led his forces in Digvijaya most 
probably with a view to lead the fighting spirits of 
the people into other channels. The names of the 
countries and kings he conquered are important historical¬ 
ly. He subjugated a king of Darvabhisaraand imprisoned 
a king named Harigana. While yet fighting with the 
Gurjara king he put to flight Prithvichandra king of Tri- 
garta and gave his kingdom to bis son Bhuvanachandra 
who had already submitted to Mm. He is said to have 
9 lakhs of foot-soldiers and 300 elephants (the infantry 
number is plainly exaggerated). With this immense force 
he defeated Alakhana king of the Gurjaras (Alakhana 
appears to be the name of a king and not of a place). The 
Gurjara king handed over to him the Takkadesa “giving 
^p his own body in fact”. He reinstated the descendant 
jof Thakkiya who had been ousted by Bhoja. “He lay 
unconquerable between the Daradas and the Turushkas 
like the country of Aryavarta lying between the Hima¬ 
layas and Vindhyas”. He remained firm in Udabh§.nda- 
pura (perhaps a battle was fought here with the Northern¬ 
ers.) “The Shahi king Lalliya was not reinstated owing 
to his anger and took refuge with Alakhana.” 

The above account requires-to be co-ordinated with the 
history of other countries and we shall try to do so. Here 
it may be noted that a gloss in the commentary of lUjata- 
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TanginI, says Trigarta meant Kagarakota andTakka coun-| 
•try meant STO; and on the remark isl 

These remarks show that Sankaravarman’s 
Dig^vijaya was confined to the countries about Kashmir, to 
the Gujar king in the Panjab and the Shahi king in Kabul. 
He conquered the Daradas on the east and the Turushkas 
on the west and the north only nominally. Who Thakkiya 
was is not clear but he must have been king of RSjapu# 
overthrown by Bhoja, Pratihtira king of Kanauj who ruled 
about that time. The Shahi king Lalliya seems to havd 
taken refuge with the Gujarking and his country remained 
under Kashmir not being returned as usual to the sub¬ 
jugated monarch. This was eventually done, for the 
country seems to have again risen after Sankaravarman’s 
death. His minister Prabhakaradeva suppressed the rebel¬ 
lion but restored the Shahi dynasty by placing Toramana 
son of Lalliya on the Shahi throne at Kabul (V, 233.) 

Sankaravarman was a valiant king but unlike his 
father he turned out an oppressor of his people. We will 
notice the ways of his oppression separately, but the poet 
says that fifty sons of his died in youth without disease by 
the curse of his subjects- This is probably an exaggera¬ 
tion as we shall presently see. While returning from an 
expedition, he encamped in Urasa (Hazara country) of 
Hiuen Tsang and in a sudden quarrel with its people a 
random arrow pierced his throat. The army proceeded on 
its way back to Kashmir under the guidance of discreet 
commanders; but Sankaravarman died on the way as the 
arrow was being extracted. The body was burnt in Kash¬ 
mir territory and three of his queens, two of his servants 
and one faithful minister burnt themselves on the same 
pyre. This fact shows that he was not quite unpopular. 
It also shows that the practice of servants and ministers, 
faithful and affectionate, killing themselves on the funeral 
pyre of kings described by Bana also in Harsha Charita 
was still prevalent. (In fact it obtains in Japan even at 
this.day.) Sankaravarman died in 77 in Falguna (V. 222) 
f. e, in 902 A. D. alter a rule of 8 years. 
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Before passing on we may state that this greedy king 
was not a friend of poets an,d Bhattata an4,other learned 
men followed other professions. Only one poet called 
Lavata was in the pay of the king. 

SugandhS widowed queen carried on government 
during the minority of his son GopSlavarman. He died 
a minor and so too his brother Sankata. The dowager 
]hueen now herself ruled with the help of soldiers called 
Tantris who held somewhat the same position at Srinagar 
as the Janizaries did at Constantinople or the Proetorian 
Guards at Rome or the Turks at Baghdad or the Marathas 
at Delhi. A ten year old prince of a collateral branch 
was placed on the throne. The exactions of the Tantris 
were unparallelled. In 93 there was a terrible famine (3993 
- 3075 = 918 A. D.) and the Hundiku or tribute of the Tantris 
had to be made up by the ministers by selling young people. 
“Thus” observes the poet, “the people protected by pros¬ 
perous kings like Tujjina and Chandrapida were led to 
destruction by these demons of ministers.” The Tantris 
now raised another scion of the family by name Chakra- 
varman and the government went from bad to worse owing 
to the corruption of ministers and the oppression of the 
Tantris. Chakravarman, however, proved a capable king. 
In order to get rid of the Tantris he once sought the help 
of one Sangrama Damara. The Damaras were a warlike 
aboriginal people inhabiting the country and cultivating 
the land- The Damara said that if Chakravarman could 
assert himself the Tantris were of no account. Accord¬ 
ingly Chakravarman rose against the Tantris, and with 
the help of the Damaras killed or drove them away. 

As predicted by Sangrama Damara. however, Chakra¬ 
varman turned out an oppressor. He oppressed the Damaras 
themselves and led a licentious life. The same misrule 
continued under his successor Pirtha. The poet observes 
(V. 439) “ The country was plundered by DSmaras wbeu 
Chakravarman died and his successor (Fartha) again op¬ 
pressed it by raising the wicked Kayasthas” (government., 
servants). It is unncessary to describe the many heart- 
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less acts of this king. He died in the summer df 15 
(4015 ^ 939 A. D.). At the same time one Kamalavardhana 
leader of Tantris and other disaffected people surrounded 
the capital and defeating the Damaras entered the city. 
Partha’s widow fearing misfortnne hid herself with, her 
infant son. 

# 

Here the poet historian describes a remarkable scene. 
The tactless Kamalavardhana instead of seizing the throne 
left vacant asked the Brahmins to elect a king, hoping in 
his heart that they would elect him. The Brahmins 
assembled in tbe GoshalS of the palace and wrangled over 
the election for five days. “With beards besmeared with the 
smoke of sacrifices, these Brahmins or bullocks without 
horns fought among themselves for want of unaninimity. 
Instead of sprinkling a fit person with the water of sover¬ 
eignty, they wetted their beards only with their own spit 
thrown out in wrangling. ’’ It is strange that Kalhana, 
himself a Brahmin, thus rails at these deliberations of 
Brahmins “ who will never be unanimous. ” That is their 
great bane throughout their history. But it must be noted 
here that Brahmins always enjoyed a great power 
politically and had the election of a king to a vacant 
throne in their hands. Thus it appears in the Puranas 
for when Vena the oppressor was killed, the Brahmins 
created a successor to the kingly power by creating Prithu 
from his thighs. Whatever the old theory, the election of 
a king to a vacant throne was this time at least in Kash¬ 
mir left to the Brahmins. By a sudden freak of fortune, one 
Yasaskara, a Brahmin himself, son of Prabhakaradeva, 
the powerful minister of Sugandha who bad left ihe 
country owing to misfortune, accidentally came back at 
this time and was hailed by the Brahmins as king on the 
sixth day. Kamalavardhana and the people acquiesced 
and Yasiaskara was anointed king amisdst public acclama 
tions. 

Yaiiaskara as usual with the founder of a new dynasty . 
proved a capable, enei^etic and conscientious king. Ho 
of course sent back the Brahmins to their sacrifices and 
S9 
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ruled with regonr and scrupulousness. The poet’s re¬ 
marks here are worth quoting: “In his days people slept 
in their houses with open doors and travellers moved 
without peril on their paths owing to the destruction of 
thieves. Villagers were engrossed in cultivation and had 
no occasion to visit the court and Brahmins remained 
engrossed in their studies and had no occasion to take up 
arms. Brahmin sages on pretext of reciting Samas did 
not drink liquor nor did ascetics tend sons, wives, cattle 
or fields. Nor did religious men with fools for their 
teachers sacrifice with fish and Apupa or cakes, disputing 
with their own compositions based on Tarka or guess the 
principles of Veda. Nor did house-wives, worshipping 
false ‘gurus’, with shakes of their heads transgress their 
husbands. And lastly no astrologer, physician, juryman, 
teacher, counsellor, preceptor (purohita), herald, judge, and 
writer was uneducated in his days This gives a 
very vivid picture of the social and political condition of 
the country under good and bad rulers. Yasaskara, how¬ 
ever, had only a short reign of 9 years and he was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Sangramadeva in 24 (4024-3076=948 
A. D.) He was a minor and the forces of disorder, oppres¬ 
sion and licentiousness soon took possession of the land. 
Parvagupta, a leader of Ekangas, SSmantas, E&yasthas- 
and Tantris seized the throne. After a short rule he was 
succeeded by his son Eshemagupta (either a Eshatriya or 
a Vaisya) who married the notorious Didda daughter of a 
king of Lohara named Sinharaja and grand-daughter of a 
Shahi king of Eabul named Bhimapala. This Didda had a 
long reign .after Eshemgupta who died in 34 (see VI, 187) 
t. e, in 4034 - 3076 = 958 A. D. During the minority of her 
son Abhimanyu and after his death in 44 in minority, 
during that of her grandson Nandigupta and after his 
death, during a similar minority of his brother Bhimagupta 
and when he died or was killed she herself in her own name, 
ruled by the aid of Tantris and a minister-lover named 
Tunga a Ehaia by race- She eventually elected her 
brother’s son SangramarSja of the Lohara family ae her 
successor and thus began the Lohara dynasty In Eashmir, 
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This heartless queen notpd for her great oppression of the 
people enhanced by the machinations of unscrupulous 
ministers ranging themselves on one side or another died 
in 79 after a disreputable rule of 45 years from 34 to 79 i. e. 
958 to 1003 A. D. 

The Lohara dynasty being near Kalbana’s time is 
circumstantially described in the Rajatarangini but we 
may summarise the events in its time, as to us it is long 
gone by- The first king Sangramaraja was as usual a good 
and a prosperous king. In his reign began the final over¬ 
throw of India by the Mahomedans- Kalhana gives a 
graphic description of the battle fought by Triloohana- 
pala Shahi king of Kabul, assisted by Tunga sent by the 
Kashmir king SangramarUja, to help him against the Turks 
under Hamir (Amir, name not given)- Trilochanpala was 
-defeated and fled to Kashmir and Kabul was finally lost 
to India. The poet mournfully observes, “ We have 
described the prosperity of the Shahi country during the 
days of Sankaravarman. Now we think in our minds 
with great grief, where is that Shahi dynasty with its 
ministers, its kings, its great grandeur ? Did it exist 
really or did it not ? Tunga returned to his own country 
Kashmir, totally defeated and left the whole Bh&rata- 
land open to the descent of the Turushkas.” Tunga 
was an Kalhana’s view the cause of India's mis¬ 
fortune. SangramarS.ja was already weary of this 
paramour of Didda and he was murdered in opeh 
court by dissatisfied courtiers. Many men of his party 
fell and the country was cleared of the Tongas. After 
a reign of 24 years Sangrama died in 4 (i. e. 4104 1028 A.D. 
Harir&ia succeeded him; he too was a good king but died 
early. His minor son Ananta succeeded him. His friends 
were the sons of the dispossessed Shahi king, named 
Rudrap&la, Diddapala, Kshemapala and'Anangapala who 
had ample allowances settled on them by Sangrtma and 
who yet were so spendthrift that they were always in 
need of money. They therefore by bribes oppressed the 
people, “ So they too in a short time came to an end.” 

sw3r»i?ti VII 
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178). But they were a valorous s$t of warriors and were 
of great use to AnantarSja in his fight with the Turks 
For in the usual manner of the Indian people a disaffected 
sardar of Kashmir brought in the conquering Turks to 
overthrow Ananta. This was a formidable combination 
of seven Mlechha chiefs, Damaras, the king of Darada 
and the disaffected sardar Brahmarlja. But Anantar£ja 
was a valiant warrior. The conflict was of course terrible. 
The poet observes “There was that day the marriage festi¬ 
vity of heavenly nymphs marked by the fire kindled out 
of the clashing of weapons. The Darada king was killed 
by Bu.drap!ila whose fame spread higher. TJtie Mlechha 
chiefs got slanghter and imprisonment while the king of 
Kashmir got gold and jewels.” This clearly shows that 
the Turks were totally defeated. Smith says in his Early 
History “ In the reign of her nephew, Sangrama, the king¬ 
dom suffered an attack from Mahmud of Ghazni and 
although its troops were defeated by the invader, pre¬ 
served its independence which was protected by the in¬ 
accessibility of the mountain barriers’’(3rd Edn. p. 375) 
This is against the testimony of the Bajataranginl. As we 
understand it, it relates the defeat of SangrEma’s forces 
not in Kashmir, but in Kabul where they had been sent to 
assist the Shahi king. Kashmir was not invaded in the 
days of Sangrama at all. There was this expedition of seven 
Mlechha chiefs brought in by a traitor in the reign of 
Anantaraja and it was a signal failure. 

AnantarEja married a daughter of the king of JElan- 
dhara by name Suryamatl. The king and his queen were 
both very religious persons. They built,'as usual, several 
temples to Siva to commemorate their name and they gave 
108 agrahEras to Brahmins to enable them to study un¬ 
molested. KingBhoja of Malwa is said to have constructed 
a kunda in his d'ays to commemorate his own name in 
Kashmir which shows the amicable relations existing 
between these two contemporaneous sovereigns. The queen 
Suryamatl often assisted the king in the government of 
the country and sometimes took sole responsibility upon 
herself, the king merely executing her commands and 
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•devoting himself solely to a religious life.^ This happy 
royal couple, so rare in Indian history, was however 
extremely unhappy in later life. For Ananta by the advice 
of his queen in old age placed on the throne their son 
Kalasa and retired. Kalalia turned out a vagabond and 
when taken to task by his father for his licentiousness 
attempted to take Ananta’s life. The aged king and queen 
in their retirement were surrounded and their place of 
residence set on hre. They with their followers issued out 
and wished to leave the kingdom, but they were implored 
by their subjects to stay. Kala^a’s son Harsha was 
•called by them to their side and he left his father and 
went to his grandparents and comforted them. Still per¬ 
secuted by his heartless son. king Kalasa, Anantadeva 
one day killed himself. The queen was a most partial 
mother and every time espoused her son’s cause. But the 
son did not even go to comfort his bereaved mother. She 
immolated herself on her husband’s pyre like a true Hindu 
Satl cursing the ministers of Kalasa who had taken her 
son away from her. 

Kalasa now induced his son Harsha to return to 
him and all the wealth of the aged king Ananta was kept 
separate and sealed as his separate portion. Kalasa turned 
a good king after Ananta’s death and he too had a long 
reign. Harsha lived quietly at his court and attained 
great renown, asKalhana records, throughout India by his 
great accomplishments. He was a master of learning 
like his namesake Harsha of the 7th century. He was 
also a master of music and his musical compositions were 
greatly appreciated even by his father. But unlike bis 
namesake, Harsha was unfortunate. Unscrupulous 
•pourtiers tried to set the son against the father and suc¬ 
ceeded after a time. Harsha unfortunately rebelled and 
being overpowered he was placed in confinement. Some 
jealous queens' and ministers tried even to poison him 
'tiixoogh food sent to him daily in prison. Coming to knowi 
of it, Harsha refused to take food and for a long time 
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fasted. Kalasa like his father died mourning for bis dis> 
Id^al son and wishing even to name Harsha his successor. 
But Nonaka the inimical minister intervened and Utkar- 
sha another son of Ealasa ascended the throne. Kalasa 
is said to have died in 49 Margashirsha (4149 Lauk. 1073 
A. D.) The people generally were in favour of Harsha, 
but (Jtkarsba ruled cruelly in spite of them for a 
time. Vijayamalla, a third son of Ealasa, however, made 
efforts to release Harsha and in this attempt he was joined 
by many. A battle was fought and Utkarsha was defeated; 
and killed. Harsha was set at liberty and was crowned 
king of Kashmir. 

Harsha ruled for a time justly aad with great love 
and gratefulness to his brother and liberator Vijayamalla. 
Of Course Nonaka and other ministers, partisans of Ft- 
Sarsha, were sent to prison, but after a time even they wero' 
pardoned and appointed to offices. 

Harsha’s court now became the resort of learned men 
and he patronised them so much that Bilhana, the poet-his¬ 
torian observes, who bad left Kashmir in the days of Kalasa 
and who had been patronised by Parmadi Vikramaditya 
of Karnataka so liberally that Bilhana’s elephant rode in 
front of his army, regretted he had left hig native land. 
The accomplishments and the learning of the king himself 
were past all description. “His time was passed in sing¬ 
ing and hearing music, in composing musical pieces He 
slept three hours by day and waked the whole night. In 
halls lighted by a thousand lights his nights passed in 
learned conversations or in singing and dancing. In his 
court both Kubera and Yams were constantly present and 
g^fts and punishments flew about equally.” (VII, 948). Yet 
his reign in the end was terribly unfortunate and his death 
resembles that of the unfortunate DarS Sikoh of Mogul 
history. 

For unscrupulous persons again triumphed and poi¬ 
soned the amicable relations between Harsha and Vijaya¬ 
malla. In fact under a despotic form of government, 
where any body can become king if he had only the aada- 
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city, the unsorupulousness, the power and the good luck 
necessary, irrespective of the consent of the people, such 
things will always happen. It was represented to Vijaya- 
malla that he had almost got the throne himself and had 
wrongly allowed Harsha to reap the fruit of his own victory. 
Vijayamalla was influenced and after a time rebelled. He 
was, however, defeated and compelled to fly the country. It 
appears that the reign of Harsha hereafter was one unend¬ 
ing series of persecutions of Vijayamalla’s partisans and 
oppression of the ryots also. Even Harsha’s own son Bhoja 
was mistrusted by him and he too fled. Eventually, Harsha 
was overthrown in a rebellion by Ucchala, a collateral of 
thesame Lohara dynasty. His army was defeated,'and the 
capital was taken possession of by Ucchala. Harsha’s 
queens burnt themselves to death and Harsha attended by 
one faithful servant fled and concealed himself in a Matba 
where he was found out and surrounded by Ucchala’s men. 
Then, says the poet, Harsha remembered the sloka of the 
Bishls.* “The fire born of the exasperation caused by the 
oppression of subjects does not stop until it has burnt 
the prosperity, the family and even the life of the king. ’’ 
He even heard that his son had turned back to avenge him 
but had been killed in a battle. Thus bereft of every blessing 
in life, Harsha threw himself upctn those who had surroun¬ 
ded the house and was killed With Ucchala’s permission 
unwillingly granted, a merciful person burnt the dead 
body of Harsha like that of a beggar and that of his faithful 
servant PraySga who had also been killed in the conflict. 

Har-sha is said to have had the same astrological con¬ 
junctions at birth as Duryodhana and other destroyers of 
their own family.'! He died in the BhUdra month of 77'! 
(4177 Lauk. = 1101 A. D.) and was 42 years and 8 mouths, 
old ( One would have expected him to be older ). With 
him, the first Lohara line came to end and the Seita- 
vahana line of Ucchala commenced. This line was still 
reigning when Kalhana wrote his Bajatarangini in St^a 
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1070 or 1148 A. D. Ucchala ruled from 1101 to 1111 A. D. 
and was succeeded by his brother Sussala who reigned till 
1128. Sussala had a strong reign but he was for a time 
dispossessed by Bhikshu a grandson of Harsha who had 
taken refuge at Dhara. He, however, regained the throne 
and reigned securely till his death. His son by name Jaya- 
sinha a good and virtuous king succeeded him and was on 
the throne when Kalhana wrote. Kalhana has given such 
a detailed account of the reigns of this last dynasty that 
it covers nearly one-half of his work (47 years’ history as 
compared with about 3000 years’ history), but to the ordin¬ 
ary reader and student of general Indian history of the 
present day, the details of the intrigues and revolutions 
and counter-revolutions in this period are not of importance" 

The-history of Kashmir subsequent to Kalhana may be 
finally given, before proceeding, in a few words. It remained 
a petty Hindu kingdom torn by internal dissentions while 
the whole of northern India came gradually under Maho- 
medan rule. At last a Mahomedan adventurer from the 
south named Shah Mir deposed Queen Kota widow of 
he last Hindu ruler and founded a Mahomedan dynasty 
(1339 A. D.). Islam hereafter made its way among the 
population not by forcible conversion but by natural muta¬ 
tion. But the Brahmins though still sticking to their old 
religion retained the ascendant power in the land by their 
learning and their employment as government servants. 
Strangely enough till Akbar’s final conquest of Kashmir in 
1586 A. D. and its reduction to the status of a province of 
the Mogul Empire, Sanskrit remained the official language 
of the country, no doubt with many words borrowed from 
Persian and Arabic (^teia's Raj. Vol. I). 



NOTES 

1—POLITICAL CONDITION OF KASHMIR 

The political condition of Kashmir was not very different from 
that of the rest of India but there are certain peculiarities which appear 
from the RSjatarangini and which are worth noticing separately. It is 
to be pitied that no inscriptions or copperplate grants have been found 
in Kashmir to assist us in this work, notwithstanding the fact that nu¬ 
merous temples were built and Agraharas to Brahmins given by almost 
every king and queen and minister. Invaluable contemporaneous records 
are thus not available. But the Rajatarangipl itself is based on many 
previous histories and the author says he has consulted grants and in¬ 
scriptions also, as he could probably very easily do, being a government 
officer himself. His work, therefore, as we have before observed, is 
reliable to a great extent from the Karkota dynasty onwands i. e. 
during our period and we give below such information as can be 
gathered from it relating to the form of goverment in Kashmir. 

The government was of course as usual despotic, the powers of the 
king who was anointed by the Brahmins and who sat on a consecrated 
throne, being unlimited. His power was thus derived from the religious 
ceremony, in other words from God and was attested toby the Brahmins. 
These kings belonged to the Kshatriya, Vaisya or Brahmin castes ; but 
whatever their original caste they married into royal families of 
India and became Kshatriyas for all practical purposes. They were 
usually both valiant and learned men. No cowardly or ignorant man 
appears in the list of Kashmir kings. They usually dispensed justice 
impartially but were tyrannical in their exactions. In their private 
life they appear to have been very licentious. In fact it was then be¬ 
lieved that kingly power was granted by God for earthly enjoyment to 
one who had in his previous life performed the most torturesome aus¬ 
terities. They,'therefore, in this life went to the opposite extreme and 
threw themselves headlong into sexual enjoyment. Even the best Kash¬ 
mir kings appear to have had several nay hundreds of queens, wives 
and concubines for carnal pleasure (with probably the single exception 
of AnantarSja who was satisfied with one wife only.) This conduct is 
singular and is not reflected in the history of other kingdoms. (Perhaps 
we have no veracious and outspoken historian like Kalhapa 
for them). It resembles rather the Mahomedan and Roman practices 
than Indian* In the Christian history of the west, however, the beneficial 
influence of Christianity with its principle of monogamy cannot but be 
admired* Copying the conduct of kings, queens whether wives or widows 
were often as liceneious, hut examples of noble women are not wanting. 
The wonder is that both ill-behaved and well-behaved queens immolated 
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themselves on the funeral pyres of their husbands. Such is the foroe* 
ofeustom and the intense power of the human desire for the good 
opinion of the world. 

The king was assisted in the administration by ministers appointed 
at will who were usually both able as well as unscrupulous. The names of 
ministers are somewhat different from those in other countries. There 
does not appear to be any chief minister {indeed as in the polity of other 
countries in India.). But the minister called DvSradhlpa or master of tne 
royal door in Kashmir seems to be the most important person. He was so 
to speak the High Chamberlain and had the control of the access to the 
king ( VIII 57G). Then there was the Kampanadhisa which office cannot 
be well understood. He was probably the head of the army (579 ditto), 
and there was the Nagaradhisa or head of the capital city (580), There 
was also the head of the treasury and the foreign minister SSndhi- 
vigrahika is also mentioned (these two are general names and not 
special to Kashmir like the tirst three). There was again an officer of 
Ganjas which may ba taken to be marketn. Now markets are often 
said to be opened by kings, queens and ministers in their names. 
These places are places of barter and commerce and the head officer of 
them had the revenue collection of SSyar or custom duties and also the 
regulation of trade under him and was thus a great power. The king had 
over these cfficials absolute power of appointment and dismissal. There 
kfiis also an AkshapatalJidhyaksha or chief of land revenue records. 
None of these officers was hereditary hut sons of ministers usually 
became ministers in one or another department. 

Very great opprobrium attached to the name of the Kayasthas 
It is not quite clear if this was a separate caste in Kashmir. The 
greater ministers were usually Brahmins or Kshatriyas or of families 
belonging to the royal caste or clan. But the KSyasthas in Kashmir 
appear to include all revenue collection officers. Probably they formed 
a class among themselves. They were always the most willing instru¬ 
ments in the hands of oppressive kings on whom,however, the blame for 
oppression must really rest. These officers and and officers of armies 
and the soldiers called Tantris were also very corrupt and Utkocb a or 
^ribe is a word that constantly occurs in the BSjatarangim. ~ 

There is one department mentioned in the BSjatarangipi which it is 
difficult to understand. It is called KarmastbSina and its officer was also 
an important officer. Perhaps it meant the public works department. 
All construction of buildings, temples, mathas etc. must have been in his 
charge and as head of a great spending department the officer must have 
had splendid opportunities for embezzlement. 

The kin^s darhar was, as in oldest times, the court of justice and 
kings are deseribed as most zealously hearing every morning the^ eom<- 
plaints of AntMk or plaintiffs. The vivSdas or eases were inquired ihidi 
with the assietanee of fixed jurors who are called stheya and aontetifla^a 
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even these stheyas were partial and just kings by curious artifices foundl 
out the truth. In a case of treasure deposited with a person one king isj 
said to have detected misappropriation by the defendent by inspeotingi 
the sealed deposit and finding therein rupees stamped with the name of 
kings who had not even come to the throne at the time of the deposit* 
This also shows that each king struck coins in his own name when he 
came to the throne as in these days. The coins are called DinnSras 
(With a double n). And these were of gold and silver as well as of copper. 

I The servants of government were paid so many copper DiniiEras a,day, a 
court poet as already stated being described (of course by exaggeration), 
as receiving one lakh of Dinnaras every day. 

The king could not have always presided in the court of justice and 
there was always a RSjasthaniya or dt puty of the king appointed! 
(Stein also translates RSjasthSnTya by Chief Justice VII 573 ). There 
was again a DandanSyaka for the state who was probably the chief 
police officer with the jails in his charge and thus he was the master 
of punishments. Both these officers and o’^hers previously mentioned 
such as the Dva radhi pati, G anjad hipa etc. were persons expected to lea d 
n >ilitary erriftriitiona.iLnd.were in fact generals an drwarriors also. For 
the king sent any one of them according to his pleasure to chastise 
rebels. Of course kings usually led armies in person on all important 
occasions. 

The kingdom seems to have been divided into districts which were 
called Raiyas . The Madavaraiva and Kramaraj ya so often mentio ned 
in the Talrangapi were clearly divisions oTTfashmir and their chief 
officers were usually Aing^s relatives for they-are often called Ralas 
also. There were no TSsiIs or P^rganas as are now called below the 
RSJya but the usual revenue unU was the villag e, 
not mentioned,b lR t t rere n mgrhavirbee n the usual jones. The h eads o f 
vTl lages appear to be generally £)gmaras. ’^krTl Trft and tiirhnl^pt raca 
whicn reqm rea often to be kanl in check b y sevara minishmeiits suc h as 
impalement or 4ul5ropana. But they often also supplied peasant 
voluntary armies to the"Tfing. The revenue of the state must have been 
derived in kind. 

There were certain other officers called Pi virus ; who they were it is 
difficult to find. Stein translates Diviraby writer or secretary. It may be 
stated that these secretaries of the king (Diviras) are mentioned even in 
Valabhi grants. Then again the military officers or men called Tantris 
and E kgpga s are also ununderstandable. These names are not found 
elsewhere. Are the EkSngas equivalent of the Ekandf^^ of the Mara tha 
^Ujnies? Or do we recognise in them the Yekangbaj of Ahmeanagar 
Mahomedan warriors who fought with one weapon only, mentioned by 
Fehrista? “They made both offence and defence with the same sword.** 

The kingdom of Kashmir had a few subordinate feudatory states 
always dependent upon it and these appear to he Loharar-IIca^a 
and Rgjapu ri (kingdoms mentioned even by Hiuen Tsang as subject to 
Kashmir in 630 A. D.) In the time of KalaSa in 63 (4163 Lauk.s? 1087 
A. D.) ei^t kingrs came together to pay respects to him and there were 
great celebrations. (The minister Vgmanais described as having so- 
successfully made arrangements for their reception and entertainment 
that nothing was left to be desired). These were Kirtini king of 
Abbapura, Kaluga son of Tukka king of 

Ballgpura, SangrSmapSla King of Bajapuri. Utkarsba king 
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of Lohara, Munja king of Urasa Qambhlrakinha of Kandesa 
and Uttamaraja king of Kashthavata. These appear to be small 
Irinddoms on the frontier of Kashmir. They had usually marriage 
relations with the Kashmir royal familie«'. Where these states were 
situate we cannot clearly determine. 

The sorrounding independent states were Gut jara in the south, Shahi 
■or Kabul in the west, Turushkain the nor^h and the Darada in the east. 
The Daradas (also sometimes spelt Darad) seem to have had constant 
conflicts with the Kashmiris. 

Kashmir was always famous for its learned men and the kings 
usually were patrons of learning. King Harsha was a great pandit 
himself; so also Jayapida. The settlements of. Brahmins were 
numerous and had AgrahSras or inam villages assigned to them. 
T hes a^ ^mre in TTpi gArBitifts mall endowed by kings. The 

Kashmir pandits were famous throughout India. Their names have a 
peculiar turnworthy to be mentioned. They always ended in fa. or ya. such 
as Udbhata, Mammata, Lavata and so on or Salhana, Kalhapa, Bilhana 
and so on. Kashmir names generally strike us as peculiar in these days, 
out they are not of Turkish origin. 

II— CHfiONOLOGICAL LIST OF KASHMIR KINGS 601 A. D.—1148 A I). 


Jst Dynasty (Karkoia ) 


Durlabhavardhan 
36 years 601-637 A. D. 

Durlabbaka 
50 years 637-687 A. D. 


OhandrSpida 
8 years 


-1 I 

TarSpida Muktapida 

4 years Lalitaditya 

36 years 699-735 A. D. 


Kuvalay3pida 
1 year 


VajrSpTda 

7 years 

f 


SangramSpIda 
7 years 


SangrSmapIda 
7 years 


Utpalapida 


JaySpida 
Vinayaditjm 
31 years 751-782 A. D. 


(LalitSpIda) 

I 

Chippatajayapida 


AjitSpliia I ] 


AnangSpIda " l nanosotut- 
d,p^8|f5A.D. 
by Avantivarman ) of Chippata. 
•onofUtpala J 


Minors in the 
I hands of Ut- 
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2nd Dynasty ( Utpala) 

Avantivarman 
29 years 855-884 A. D. 

I 

Sankarvarraan 
18 years 884-902 A. D. 


GopSlavarman Sankatavarman 

minor minor 

- - -- ' -' 

mother Sugandha regent 
902-906-914. 

Minor kings of a collateral branch like Pangu, Chakravarman^ 
P2rtha ruled from 915 to 939 A. D. 


4rd Dynasty {V/fudeva) 


Ya^askaradeva 
8 years 940-94S A. D. 

I 

SangrSmadeva 949 


4th Dynasty {Du ira) 

Parvagupta 
8 years 950-958 


Kshemagupta—in* Didda. 

958-972 grand daughter of Shahls 

1 

Abhimanyu 973 d. Regent and 

I for herself 

“j-j-f 980-1003 d. 

Nandigupta Tribhuvana Bhima 

975 d. 980 d. 


Sth Dynasty (Lohara) 

1st Branch __ 2nd Branch 


SangrSmarSja Didda’s brother’s son 1004-1029 A.D. 


Anantaraja 1059 A. D. 1 

I Ucchala 

Kalasa 1073 A. D. 1111 A. D, 


(Malla) 
_! . 


Sussala 
1128 A.D. 


Harsh a TTtkarsha 

1101 d. 1089 d. 


Jayasinba 

ruling when Ka!hapd 
wrote in 1148 A. D*. 


Bhoja 

killed in battle 

Bhikshu 

1130 
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III Some notable facts about kashmir 

1. Kashmir is a large valley between two extensive ranges, almost 
impassable, of the Himalaya mountains. The river Vitasta passes 
through this valley and comes out into the plains of the Panjab through 
a narrow gorge, at which is placed the principal gateway into Kashmir. 
This has enabled Kashmir to shut entrance to it to foreigners, to such 
an extent that Kashmir may b(* shut like a castle. And Kashmir has 
always, unlike other Indian kingdoms, taken care to shut out foreigners. 
We read that the Gauda people who wished to take revenge on 
LalitSditya, obtained entrance to Kashmir only on the pretext that 
they were goihg on a pilgrimage to the SSradS temple. The three or 
^our minor passages into Kashmir besides this chief one at VarShamula 
(modern Baramulla) were also always shut and guarded. 

2. The river Vitasta is joined by another river in the centre of the 

valley. This river is called Sindhu (different from the chief Sindhu or 
Indus ) and is looked upon as the Ganges of Kashmir and the confluence 
of Vitasta and Sindhu is considered sacred like the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Jumna at Prayaga, In fact is a 

great Tirtha in Kashmir and is also called PraySga. Near this TIrtha 
Lalitaditya founded his city Parihasapura (no longer existing). The 
third important river of Kashmir is called the KrishnS ( modern Kishen- 
ganga ) which joins the VitastS lower down at the end of the valley. 

3. Srinagar-the capital is an ancient town. An older city exists 
said to be founded by Asoka. The modern city was founded by Pravara- 
sena about 553 A. D. at the latest ( some years before Hiuen Tseng's 
visit in 630) and was also called Pravarapura. It is situated upon the 
VitastS higher up than ParihSsapura and is laid on both banks of the 
river, there bsing many bridges of boats for communication. 

4. The chief product of the valley besides saffron (called Kashmir 
in Sanskrit for this reason) is rice. In ancient times rice was also the 
-chief article of bartei:. Government due was of course paid in kind 
and hence there was a large quantity of rice collected for government 
and government gave rice naturally to its servants as pay. Other people 
also usually gave rice in payment for services and in exchange for 
other things purchased. This state of things may remind any old 
inhabitant of Konkan of wbat happened there before the advent of the 
British. Kashmir was in fact a counterpart of Konkan in this respect. 

5. In another respect also Kashmir resembles Konkan. The people 
whether higher or lower subsist on rice and hence are very intelligent. 
The lower people in both are aboriginal and not Aryan. The higher 
vis. the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas and the KSyasthas are Aryan and are 
found in both The Brahmins are equally orthodox and religious in 
both. The Kashmiris have overspread Northern India and equally 
the Konkan Brahmins Southern. Strangely enough in Northern 
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India the title 6f Pandit is even now given only to Kashmiv Brahmins 
•and Konkan (and other Maratha) Brahmins, testifying to the reputa¬ 
tion of both as learned men. 

6. Kashmir c oin was Dintiaya.. Tt ifi Denari fi, It ori¬ 

ginally must have been the Indo -Scythian coin. There were however gold* 
silver and copper Dinnaras. The word was the same for all and it appears 
even that the lowest value was also called DinnSra. European scholars 
whose indefatiguable labours cannot but be always acknowledged have 
collected many coins of Kashmir kings and tested their metal and weight. 
The incredible number of coins mentioned by Kalhana as the daily pay 
of poets like Udbhata or princes like RudrapSla are well explained by 
Stein. It appears that the Kashmirians devised lowest divisions of value 
i i)d introduced a system of counting by hundreds and thousands. The 
modern words still current in Kashmir viz: Pachisa, Hatha and Sisnu 
are evidently 25" ( sk. Panchavimsati) 100 ( sk. Sata) and 1000 ( sk* 
Sahasra). Thus the credit of first introducing a decimal notation in 
coins belongs to intellegent Kashmir. In this way though rice often may 
in actuality be given in pay, the amount could be expressed in thousands 
of the lowest coin value. 

T. The number of villages in Kashmir is given by Stein as 66,063. 
Every country in ancient India had traditionally a fixed number of 
villages; e. g. the three MahSrSshtras had 99000. The number for 
Kashmir looking to its extent seems exaggerated. But we may state here 
that this traditional number is also given by the Skanda PurSpa in 
which in Chapter 39 MSheshvara Khanda, the names of countries with 
their numbers of villages is given. Therein the number for KAshmir is 
given as 66000. All towns etc. are included in these and perhaps towns 
must have been counted as more than one village. 

a. We have said the Kashmiris resemble the Konkanasthas and their 
countries also resemble as they both produce rioe. But in two respects 
the two people differ. The Kashmiris are eaters of flesh from ancient 
times and have not given up flesh^eating even now. The Konkanasthas 
appear to have been vegetarians from ancient days. The former again 
usually wear the beard but the latter do not. Beards in Kashmir are 
ancient and pre*Mahomedan as we have already seen from Kalha^aA 
description of Brahmins collected for the election of a king. 

IV. Chronology of the carkota dynasty. 

Stein divides Kashmir history by Kalhapa into three portions : I 
history of legendary kings down to Karkota dynasty. 11. history 
of this dynasty and III history of later dynasties. The chronology of 
the 6rst is distorted and unreliable while that of the last two given 
by Kalharia is correct. The chronology, however, of the Karkota 
dynasty though generally reliable requires a correction of 25 years 
according to Stein and others* This opinion has been propounded by 
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scholars on a comparison with dates in Chinese history which contain 
references to Kashmir kings. Thus ChandrSplda is assigned by Kal** 
hana to 686—695 A, D. But Chinese history says that ChaodrSpIda 
sent an embassy in 713 A. D. to China and was recognised as king by 
China in 720 A. D. Then again Lalitaditya MuktSpida who according 
to Kalhapa miled from 699 to 735 sent an embassy to China after 736-7 
( Steiii Vol. I p. 67). There seems to be a reference also to the first 
king Durlabha ( 602-635) as Dulope is said in Chinese history to have 
been asked to give safe conduct to Kipisi (Kabul) envoys between 
627-649. Lastly a poet, RatnSkara, wrote during the reign of ** the 
young Brihaspati last king of the Earkotakas ; but he is also said by 
Kalhapa himself to be a poet in the court of the next king Avantivarman 
who ruled correctly enough from 855 to 883 A. D. How can Brihaspati*s 
date be 814, scholars ask| as assigned by Kalhana to his death? 
Such are the arguments on which Stein and other ^ropean scholars 
bring Kalhapa’s dates for Karkotakas down by 25 years. These corrected 
dates are of course followed by Sir V. Smith, who has accordingly 
placed the conquest of Kanouj by Lalitaditya after 736 A. D. ( also on 
other authorities of Chinese historians ). 

But we have followed Kalhana’sdates and not these in our summary 
of Kashmir history given here. For the dates of Kalhana are supported 
by the Chacha-nSma wherein the conquests of Lalitaditya are dated 
before the Mahomedan conquest of Sind in 712 A. D. as we have stated 
here. We may, therefore, accept Kalhapa -.supported by the foreign 
Arabs as against the Chinese who were always impressed by their own 
greatness. They even represent Lalitaditya to be a subordinate king of 
the Chinese emperors which is absurd. The difficulties pointed out 
above are not insuperable. Durlabhaka was the name of the first king’s 
son and successor and the Chinese dates 636 to 649 may refer to his 
reign. ChandrSpIda and MuktSpidu may have been moved 25 years 
later by Chinese historians to suit their history; and lastly Ratnd,kara 
may have written his poem Haravijaya in his youth imder Brihaspati 
alias ChippataJaySpIda in 813 A.D. and yet may have been a court-poet of 
Avantivarman in 855. This instance of an active life of 50 years is not at all 
strange nor is a life of 80 or DO years in Kashmir an absurdity. HatnS* 
kara may be 30 years old in 813 and 70 or 80 years old in 855-60 under 
Avantivarman. 

V— Exactions of Sankaeavarman (883-902 A. D.) 

We have already stated that the exactions of this king were most 
oppressive and that they will be notioed separately. They are described 
by Kalhapa in V. 167-183. The translation of the ^lokas concerned is as 
follows (Stein Vol. II page 298-9). 

167—This robber of the temples possessed in villages and other pro¬ 
perty two new officers called AttapatibhSga (share of the lord of the 
parket) and Qrihakritya (domestic affairs). 
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168— He took from the temples the profits arising from the sale of 
Incense, sandal-wood, and other articles of worship under the pretext 
that they were the king's legal share of the price. 

169— ^Then again he plundered straightway 64 temples through 
special officers placed under pretence of supervision. 

170— The king resumed the villages belonging to the temples against 
compensatory assignments (pratikara) and then cultivated the land him* 
self as if he was an agriculturist. 

171— He reduced the weight in the scales by one-third and still 
made out that he gave more to tho temple corporation (parishad) than 
the due annual allowance, pretending that the deductions were due to 
food-supply, price of woolen clothes and the like. 

172— When he was in another region he fined those villageis who 
did not come and carry their loads for one year by the value of the load 
according to higher prices. 

173— In the next year he fined without any fault all villagers in the 
respective villages by the value of the load according to the same 
calculation. 

174— Thus he introduced that well-known system of forced carri¬ 
age of loads which is the harbinger of misery for the villagers and 
which is of thirteen kinds. 

175— By levying contributions for the monthly pay of the skandba 
tkas, village clerks (grSmakSyasthas) and the like and by other exac¬ 
tions he drove the villagers into poverty. 

176— Thus by deducting or adding to the weights, by fines on the* 
villagers and similar imposts, he amassed revenue for Gphakritya. 

177— He appointed in this special office five secretaries (divira) 
and the sixth the treasurer (GanjSvara Sakana who was also called 
Lavata ?) 

178— Thus this foolish ruler accepted hell for himself in order to 
benefit by his acts future kings or functionaries. * 

The above description will give an idea of the many imposts intro¬ 
duced by Sankaravarman. The RtldhabhSrodhi or begSr of villages haS, 
Stein says, remained to this day. The ways of plundering temples and 
villagers are, however, usually the same with all rapacious kings in India. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE MAITRAKAS OF VALABHl 

( Before taking np the history of the Panjab, Rajputaiia and Mid- 
3 a'iia which constitute India par excellence, we shall first relate the 
history of the surrounding kingdoms and first those in the west which 
are of importance. These are of coarse Valalihi and Broach mentioned 
by Hieun Tsang. For the history of Valabhi we have only inscriptional 
records to rely upon, in fact copperplate grants only ; but these 
are numerous enough and they supply very valuable information 
which has already been collated and given at length in the Bombay 
Gazetteer Volume on Gujarat. We shall rely mostly on this and give 
the history of Valabhi or Eastern Saurashtra. The only question in 
dispute is about the origin of this dynasty and we shall have to insist 
upon our own opinion in contradiction to the almost unanimous voice of 
Western antiquarian scholars supported by that of many Indian). 

The kingdom of Valabhi was situated in Eastern 
Kathiawar or ancient Saurashtra. The old town of Valabhi 
has been discovered recently, a few miles to the north¬ 
west of Bbavnagar. The kingdom, though small, was im¬ 
portant enough to be visited by Hiuen Tsang in 640 A. I>. 
Nov. 1. (see itinery io Cunningham). He states two facts 
in connection with it viz. that the king was a Ksbatriya 
his name being Dhruvasena, and that he was son-in-law 
to Harsha the Emperor of India and king of Kanauj* 
These particulars tally well with what we find in the inscrip¬ 
tions and copper-plate grants themselves; as also with the 
tradition about the origin of the Valabhi kings as current 
amongtheSesodiaeofUdepurwho trace their origin to them 
and who are by common consent of India, considered to 
be the best and most ancient Kshatriyas being the direct 
descendants of Rama of the premier solar race of Ayodhya. 

Now European Scholars impelled by a strange bias 
have tried latterly to show that the Valabhi 
kings belonged to the Gujar race and were therefore 
foreigners who are allege^ t? have come with the Huns in 
about GOO A. D. and founded this kingdon on the 
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Tuins of the Oupta empire. But there are no grounds 
■whatever for this strange opinion. The Valabhi grants 
usually begin with the words* quoted below which show that 
Valabhi kings were descended from one Batarka of t he Mait - 
raka family. Now what is meant by the word Maitraka 
Western scholars seem to say that Mitra is the sun an 
therefore is equivalent of Mihira and therefore Maitrakas 
were Mihiras !!! A strange theory indeed. The simple 
explanation is that Maitraka was the name of the family 
like Maukhari, Chalukya etc. and that it must be left un¬ 
translated, and no conjectures should be hazarded about its 
meaning. But if any are to be made, why not say that Maitra¬ 
ka means Mitra-born or solar? It would be best, however, to 
leave these scholars to their biassed opinions and to explain 
our theory. The Valabhi kings were certainly known to be 
the best Kshatriyas in Harsha’s time i. e. about 620 A. D. 
Hiuen Tsang calls him straightly so while he distinctly 
declares that Harsha was a Vaisya. That he was of the 
best family of Kshatriyas may bo believed in from the fact 
that Harsha gave him his only daughter in marriage. We 
have already seen that Kshatriyas in those days married 
Vaisya girls especially if they were daughters of kings. 
It must have been an ambition with Vaisya kings to 
give their daughters to the best Ksbatriya princes in mar¬ 
riage. We have seen how Rsjyasrl, Harsha’s sister, was 
for this reason given to Grahavarman Maukari of Kanauj. 
We have already quoted Bfina’s words in this eonnectiont 
“Wise men look for noble descent only in the bride-groom 
among his other qualifications.” We may, therefore, well be¬ 
lieve that Harsha gave his daughter to Dbruvasena be¬ 
cause in his days (in the 7th century) Valabhi kings were 
looked upon as best Kshatriyas. It seems also perfectly 
certain that kingly families in the days of Harsha sought 
to assign themselves to the ancient solar or lunar races 

( Epi- Ind. VIII p. 190.) 
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described in the Puranas and the Mahabharata. We have 
quoted Bilna*s evidence on this point also. ‘‘Show me if 
you find such a resplendent king (like Harsha) in your 
vaunted solar and lunar lines.” It is clear, therefore, that 
the belief that certain families of Kshatriyas were solar 
and certain others lunar in decent is as old as Bana and 
Harsha of 620 A. D. It is on the other hand impossible to- 
believe that foreigners or mlechhas who came to India 
about 500 A. D. could have, within a hundred years, so 
palmed themselves off upon the people as to be looked 
upon as the best Kshatriyas in India. Powerful kings iu 
India like Pratapavardhana and others were very careful to 
prevent mixture of Varnas and such an event was therefore, 
impossible. They might have succeeded in getting into 
Kshatriya fold with Kshatriya names. But as Hindu so¬ 
ciety always did, they would be looked upon as one more 
branch of Vratya Kshatriyas added to the hundred and one- 
Kshatriya sub-castes guarded by marriage restriction. 

Nor does the history of Valabhi kings as given by tra¬ 
dition seem inconsistent with the natural course of events 
and require a conquest by foreigners. Their tradition is 
that one Kanakasena of the solar family from Ayodhya 
came first to Lohakot which need not be Lahore, and from 
thence to Birnagar in Saurastra. There he took posses¬ 
sion of it from a local prince in A. D. 144. Four genera¬ 
tions later, Vijayasena founded Vijayapur (now Dholka) 
and subsequently the family founded Valabhipur (Todd). 
Now this tradition does not contradict known history or 
the inscriptions. Kshatriya adventurers were always ready 
to go where they could found a kingdom and Kanakasena 
might have found opportunity to become a Thakur under 
the Saka kings of Kathiawar of A. D. 144. Later on when 
the Guptas conquered the country the Senas might have 
.been the sub-lords of the Guptas. NowJ ^atarka is styled 
I Sen&pati in early copperplates. He was probably a gene¬ 
ral of the Gupta forces in Saurashtra and mulst have fought^ 
their battles with invaders either in Saurashtra or in the 
Fanjab and elsewhere. When the Gupta empire fell, he 
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must have become independent in his own small state of 
Valabhi, still preserving the title Senapati as one of 
lionour- Such things have constantly happened in Indian 
history from the most ancient times to the modern. When 
•empires fall, the governors of provinces become indepen¬ 
dent and still preserve their former titles of honour,witness 
the Vazier of Oudh or the Nizam of the Deccan. These 
titles are of those oflSces which they actually filled under 
the Moghals, and when they became independent they still 
kept them as honourable ones. This will suffice to explain 
the title Senapati, and others taken by Bhatarka of the 
Maitraka family. (The word MaitrakanSm had wrongly 
been interpreted previously as applying to his enemies. It 
has been rightly now explained as belonging to Bbat§.rka; 
but it is indicative of his family and as we have shown 
above it does not make him a meher. ) The epithet ergrw* 
shows that Bhatarka was born in a 
kingly family and had many Kshatriya followers who were 
servants of the state for many generations. This proves 
that it was not Bhatarka who first rose to royal dignity.* 

Having thus dispelled the clouds that have gathered 
about Bhatarka’s family and race, we proceed to sketch 
in short the history of the family onwards which 
can be gathered from the inscriptions in a continuous 
stream down to about the middle of the 8th century. This 
history is undisputed and we copy it from the Bombay 

“ It is curious to note that this theory of ours turn s out to be not a neur one and tba* 
it was propounded years ago by Major Watson and accepted by Cunningham. It seems 
that it has been left out in later histories in consequence of the new theory started 
that the Valabhi kings were Gujars by race This is what Cunningham writes in Arch 
S. R. Vol. XIX Central Provinces p, 28 '*i am willing to accept Major Watson’s traditonal 
account that he (Senapati Bhatarta) was the governor of Surashtra under Skandagupta 
As his son Dharasena takes only the same simple title I conclude he remained tributary 
to Budhagupta. His second son however not only bears the title Maharaja but records 
Qiat he was installed by the king of the whole world. As I have pointed out, this wa^ 
jprobably the last act of supreme sovereignty performed by Budhagupta” ” The coins 
nrhich 1 now notice also confirm the same state of things. Ho. 28 Rev. Legend in 
modified Gupta character ** Mahirajno Mabakshatra parama Samanta Mahi Sri Bhatta- 
tmkasa*' One of Mr Newtons coins and several of my^own read ** Rajno Mahikshatra, 
Faranfiditya Rijno Samanta MahSsri Bhattarakasa. No. 24 Rev. Legend in modified 
Aupta character **'MahirS}no, Mabakshatra Samanta Mahesha Paramaditya Dhara 
.•iMkaM*' The word Mabakshatra on these coins distinctly proves that theee Senas prided 
^emsglyis on being .true Kshatriyas. 
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Gazetteer Gujarat Volume. It may be added that the Valabht 
copperplate grauts use iuvariabiy the Gupta era, so much^ 
so, that it has come to be called also the Valabhi era (see- 
Alberuni). They were originally subjects of the Guptas 
or they use this era because it was then prevalent in 
Saurashtra. Secondly the seal of all these grants is the 
same, viz. a bull with the legend under it Sri Bhatarka 
(in Prakrit) showing that the family never lost its respect 
for its founder Bhatarka. 

No copperplate comes from his time but we have one 
from his son Dhruvasena. Bhatarka is therein styled 
Seneipati. He had four sons who seem to have succes¬ 
sively ruled viz. 1 Dharasena. 2 Drgnasinha 3 Dhruvasena 
and 5 Dharapatta. Dharasena is called Senapati like his 
father, and Dronasinha is styled Maharaja “ invested with 
royal authority by the great Lord of the whole world. ” 
The Gazetteer looks upon this as ambiguous but this is plain 
enough as it shows that the kingship was formally acknow¬ 
ledged by the declining Gupta Emperors. The Valabhi 
family appears during the first reigns to have also reoog. 
nised the Guptas as their overlords, and when that line 
was extinct then only they styled themselves Maharajadhi- 
raja. They till then also took the title of Mahasamanta 
as Dhruvasena’s grants still declare. Dharasena probably 
ruled from 526 A. D. to 535 A. D. His two brothers ruled 
before him and probably Dharapatta younger brotherruled 
after him. Guhasena a son of the last, ( 539-569 A. D. ) 
has left three copperplate grants and an inscription. He 
seems to have become the first independent sovereign and 
la^er grants mention his name first after Bhat&rka Indeed 
we find the last Gupta Emperor Eum&ragupt& II ruled- 
adrout 535 A. D. V. S. E. H. p. 312. Guhasena is also called 
Gohila and according to Rajput fashion his descendente id 
oollateri^ branches called themselves Gehlots (Gohilaw, 
putra, Prakrit Gehlot). 

Guhasena was succeeded by his son Dhruvaeehh ll. 
Five of his gvants have been found. In two he is esUed 
Mahas&manta; this may be by habit or the Gupta 
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still survived in a moribund condition like the Mogul empire. 
He may be supposed to have ruled from 569 to 589 A, I)^ 
He was succeeded by his son Siladitya I. His grants 
have also been found. He is as usual Farama Mahesvara or 
great devotee of Siva though he gives donations to Buddhists 
also. He may be placed between 590 and 609. A. D. 
He was succeeded by his brother Kharagraba ( 610-615 ) 
He has left no . grants. He was succeeded by his son, 
Dharasena III ( 615-620 ). His successor was his brother 
Dhruvasena (620-640). He is the famous son-in-law of 
Harsha who accompanied him on his many expedi¬ 
tions and was present at his great alms-giving ceremony 
at Prayaga as described by Hiuen Tsang. Hiuen Tsang 
gives his name as Dhruvapotta which is the same as 
Dhruvabhata. From a Broach grant it appears that this 
king had been defeated by Harsha and bad sought refuge 
with the Broach king Dadda. This must have been before 
his marriage. (He may have refused to marry Harsha’s 
daughter but in Bajput fashion consented after defeat ). 
He was lattefly entirely Buddhist perhaps for his father- 
in-law’s sake. 

He was succeeded by his son Dharasena IV “ perhaps 
the most powerful of the Valabhi kings.” His copperplate 
grant dated Qupta 330 or 649 A. D. shows that he assumed 
even the title of Chakravarti along-with other high sound¬ 
ing titles. This may be a reality for his successors omit 
this title for themselves and use only Maharaj&dhiraja. It 
was during the reign of this king tiiat Bhatti composed 
his Bhattik&vya at Valabhi as is stated at the end of 
the poem. 

Dharasena IV had no son and therefore a son of a 
collateral and chief of some district in Khaira near the 
Vindfaya monntains succeeded him as IMiruvasena Hi 
f6S0-656). ,A copperplate grant of his has been found 
recording the grant of PedhapadrainVanfhali (the niodem 
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Tanthali in Navanagar). He was succeeded by his elder 
brother Kharagraha who has also left one grant. He was 
succeeded by his son Siladitya III (666-675). His titles 
are ParamabhattSraka, MaharSjadhiraja and Paramesa 
which are now always taken by bis successors as also 
the name Siladitya which is henceforth like Vallabha of 
the Chalukyas the nick-name of the Valabhi kings. We 
have thus in succession Siladitya IV and V and VI and 
VII the last being also called Dhruvabhata. One grant of 
his dated 766 A. D. has been found. 

The story of the destruction of Valabhi which pro¬ 
bably occun-ed during this king’s reign is told by Alberuni. 
Panka a disaffected subject of Valabhi called the Arabs of 
Mansura, the new capital of Sind founded by Mahamad Ka¬ 
sim’s son (now not in existence). They sailed in ships down 
the Indus and came by sea suddenly into the estuary of 
Bhavnagar and made a night attack on Valabhi which 
was not then far from the head of the estuary. The town 
was sacked and destroyed. The king was killed and the 
population dispersed. Thus was the usual cause viz. 
treachery, responsible for the destruction of a flourishing 
kingdom. Valabhi town continued for some centuries 
more, in a dilapidated condition and is mentioned by Arab 
writers of the 10th century even. But the kingdom no 
longer existed and the town too disappeared finally, to be 
discovered quite recently in ruins near Bhavnagar which 
in modern history has taken the place of Valabhi. 

Thus the Valabhi dynasty lasted from about 509 to 775 
A. D. in which year this event is usually placed. For 275 
years thus, Northern Gujarat and Eastern Kathiawar were 
in a prosperous and happy condition. This was due both 
to the people and the ruling dynasty. The people of Guja* 
rat appear to have been then as now peaceful, industrious 
and thrifty. The kings appear to have been simple, straight- 
fprward and unavaricious. They tried to please the people 
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-as a king ought to Ao(%e«ranjaruid raja of K&lidS.saand the 
grant quoted at the end, of these Valabhi kings.) The adminis¬ 
tration seems to have been most orderly and systematic. 
We have already noted the names of officers which appear 
from the grants of these kings viss, Ayuktaka . DjSnghika, 
'i Dranga-town), Mahattara, Chatabhata (Policeman), Dhruya 
{hereditary accountant of the village, a name still current 
in Gujarat), Adhikaranika (Judicial officer), DandapSmka 
Chaurodharanik a. Rajasthanlya, A matya . Shaulkik a (toll 
offioer). Bhogi ka (revenue oolleotor), V artmapal a, Pratisaraka, 
Vishayapati (Mamlatdar), B&shtrapati and so on. (Bombay 
Gazetteer Gujarat p. 182). The land was fully cultivated, 
every field being measured and named . The collection of 
jrevenue was in kind and called Bhoga as everywhere else 
ia word still surviving in Gujarat. The kings have signed 
the grants with their own hand being usually learned men. 
And the kings do not appear to have been licentious or 
oppressive as in Kashmir. In fact it may be said that 
they were not unmindful of their duties as descendants of 
Rama, the ideal good king of ancient India. 

The extent of the dominion of Valabhi was not wide. 
It included, however, a great part of Kathiawar and of 
Gujarat, Kaira district and some portion of Western Malwa 
also, as is apparent from some of their grants. The small¬ 
ness of the kingdom may explain to some extent why Vala- 
hbi fell so easily before the Arabs* Of course the immediate 
explanation is the treachery of Ranka. ^ut we may also 
add a third explanation viz. the unwarlike character of the 
people and even the rulers which must have resulted from 
the wide spread of the Buddhistic principles, chiefly the 
principle of Ahimsa of which Gujarat is even now the 
-atronghold. Gujarat appears to have imbibed this principle 
during the rule of many kings including the SiUditya uf 
Jdolapo described by Hiuen Tsang. 
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Genealogy op the Valabhi dynasty 
(A. D. 509-766) 


BbatSrka 


Dbarasf-na I Dronasinh Dhruvasena I Dhruvapatta 

grant 526 A. D. j 

found. Guhasena 

(grants 559-65-67 A. D.) 

Dharasena II 
(grants 581-88-89 A, D.) 


Siladitya 11 

Siladitya III 
(grant 671) 


Siladitya I Kharagraha I 

(grants 605-609 A._po__ 

Derabhata DharasealCI Dhruvasena II 
I son-in-law of 

I . — - ^ Harsha 

Kharagraha Dhruvasena HI (grant 629) 

(grant 656) (grant 651 A. D. | 

Dharasena IV 
(grants 615-649 A. D.) 


Siladitya IV (grant 691-98) 
Siladitya V (grant 722) 
Siladitya VI (grant 760) 


Siladitya VII (grant 766) 


( Bombay Gazetteer Gu jarat p* 93* ) 



CHAPTER VIII 
THE GURJARS OF BROACH 


(For this history we have the evidence of copperplate grants of 
this dynasty found and the history is well collected in the Gujarat 
Gazetteer. We may also take the help of other inscriptions and PurS^as- 
specially Skanda PurSpa). 


Valabhi may practically be looked upon as Saiirashtra, 
or modern Kathiawar while Broach may be looked upon as 
modern Gujarat. The grants of the Gurjara kingdom of 
Broach disclose that there were six kings of this family 
with authentic dates as given in the margin. They seem 

Dada A. D. 580 Broaoh and 

Jayabhata I 605 Nandipur (modern Nandori in. 

Dada II 635 the Rajpipla state) from the 

Jayabhata II 655 middle of the sixth century 

Dada III 680 The^ 

Jayabhata III 706-734. n it. i n • j • 

call themselves Gur3ara and in 

the last two kings’ grants they claim to be descended 

from one Mahtiraja Kama. It does not appear who this 

Kama is. Most take it to be the Kama of the Mahabhlrata. 

But this does not seem correct, for Kama would never be 

called Maharija and Kama was only a Suta or mixed 

breed and not a Kshatriya. If a false genealogical descent 

is to be concocted why should a bastard Kshatriya be 

chosen ? Kama seems to be some lamons king of tho 

Gurjaras themselves whose history has been lost to us. 

How the Gurjaras came so far south it is difficult to know 

but they must have edme from Bhinmal which according 


to Hiuen Ts ^ng waa tKik aiiTjarit IriT^prii ftni pre-eminen tly 
an cftHad 4t» hta Tlie kings of Broach call themselves 
in theit grants Sswutitma and not fully independent kings. 
They must have been dependent upon the Gurjaras of Bhin« 
mal as noothet kingdom can be assigned as their overlord.' 

Gujarat is a border state between north and south; ik 
is in fact a meeting ground for both. The Gurjaras thefli'^ 
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selves are admittedly northern people; but the Gurjaras 
of Broach use in their grants the Traikutaka otherwise 
called the Ealaohuri era (starting point 249 A. D.) Their 
grants are also written in the Gujarati style of the south* 
ern Indian character while the royal signature at the 
end is northern (Bombay Gaz. Gujarat p. 114 ), thus show¬ 
ing that while the kings were northerners the people were 
southerners. It is clear that the rule previous to that of 
the Gurjaras was that of the Traikutakas who claimed to 
be Haihayas by descent and whose capital Trikuta not 
yet well identified is mentioned even in the Bamayana and 
in Kalidasa’s RaghuvanSa. 

We may note here that Gujarat may be divided into 
three parts (the chief rivers of modern Gujarat being the 
Tapi, the Nerbudda, the Mahi and the Sabarmati in their 
later courses as they join the sea). South Gujarat may be 
taken to extend upto the Nerbudda; middle Gujarat upto the 
.Mahi and north Gujarat beyond the Mahi. In ancient 
times south Gujarat was first called Paranta as we see in 
the Mahabharata and thereafter Lata, as we see in 
many grants and in Varahamshira. Middle Gujarat was 
called Anarta. This name has disappeared finally. It 
was first substituted by Bharukachha while northern 
Gujarat is called Anandapura by Hiuen Tsang. Now 
south and middle Gujarat were formerly under the Traiku- 
takas who came from the Deccan and hence they gave 
'their characters and their era to the grants of the Broach 
Gurjaras. These latter sometimes held sway over south 
Gujarat also; but the Chalukyas of the Deccan soon 
conquered this part and established at Navasari a Gujarat 
Chalukya branch. A copperplate grant of these Ch&lu- 
ikyas ( also using the Traikutaka era) is very important. 
It shows that the Arabs having conquered Sind in 712 A, 
D. made several attempts, as may be expected, to conquer 
the .i^joining kingdoms in succession. And one 
Attempt of this kind was frustrated in a hard fought battle 
by these Ch&lukyas near Navasari. This grant of the 
Gujarat Ch&lukya branch of Fulakeshin date A. D. 739 
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(Tr. 390) is interesting for the general history of India.* 
The Arabs were called Tajikas by the Indians. They are- 
said in this grant to have assailed Sind, Kachhella, Saura- 
Bhtra( Valabhi) Chavotaka ^and Maurya (to be noticed' 
hereafter) and Gurjara and then come to Navasari country 
“ with the object of attacking the Deccan through it and* 
conquering all the Deccan kings.” We have here the king* 
doms existing in 738. A. D. between Sind and Navasari.. 
Gujarat in this grant represents very probably the king* 
dom of Broach including that of the Gurjaras of the north.. 
Middle Gujarat was generally subject to the Broach line' 
of Dadda though parts were sometimes under Valabhi; 
but Anandapura and Kachha even were in the time of 
Hiuen Tsang under Malwa. The rule of the Gurjaras 
lasted, as we have said, about 200 years and the Broach line 
disappeared, like Valabhi, somewhere about the middle 
of the 8th century; how we have no mention yet in his¬ 
torical records. It was certainly not destroyed by the 
Arabs. It may have been destroyed by the Ch&lukyas or 
by the Chavotakas. It is, however, a mere guess and we- 
hnd the Gurjara kingdom of Broach finally disappear, 
leaving its name ineffaceably attached to the country. 

The names of countries are sometimes inexplicable. 
England is called after the Angles, though they are an 
insignificant part of its people, the Britons, the Saxons, the- 
Normans, the Danes being all ignored. India is known 
now by all its inhabitants as Hindustan and yet this name 
is not the one which the people gave it. It is a name given 
by foreigners. The people themselves called it originally 
Bharata Ehanda a name now not used or only rarely used. 
Panjab again is a foreign name, the original name 
being Panchanada which remains now only in the 
Vedas and the Mahabh&rata. So it seems that Gujarat 
is a name given by foreigners and then adopted by tha- 
people as Gurjaratra. But the Gurjaras have left nothing in 

eto. (.Bombay Qaz. Guj. p.) 
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Gujarat. The common people are not Gurjara by descent, 
being totally different in character and features from the 
Gurjaras of the north. The Brahmins are not Ourjaras. 
The Nagars are not Gurjaras, though antiquarians tell 
them that they are Gurjaras and foreigners. The Bbar- 
gavas are also not Gurjaras, nor are the Audichyas 
Gurjaras for they are declared late~comers and northerners. 
The Gujarat Brahmins both Nagars and BhSrgavas are 
treated as southern Brahmins by themselves. The Ksba- 
triyas too of Gujarat are not Gurjaras. Neither the Valas 
nor Chavadas, neither Guhelots nor Jadejas, neither Solan- 
khis nor Chudasamas call themselves, or believe 
that they are, Gurjaras. Of course Indian savants call all 
those people Gurjaras and foreif;;ners in spite of their 
repudiation, their traditions and history. But their own 
traditions, as we shall show hereafter, are correct and 
historical. In fine neither the Kshatriyas nor the Brah¬ 
mins are or believe themselves to be of Gurjara origin; 
nor are the common people Gurjaras by ethnology or history. 
And yet this country has received the name of Gujarat 
simply because a Gurjara dynasty which in its grants 
declared itself to be Gurjaras ruled in this part of the 
country for 200 years from about 550 to 720 A. D. They 
have left their name supplanting older names viz : Anarta 
and Lata. Their administration seems to have been 
successful and their rule happy like that of the Valabhis. 
In fact the very circumstance that there are no details in 
their history to be recorded shows the happy uneventful 
character of their rule and hence perhaps the continuous 
remembrance of their rule as enshrined in the name of 
the country. 

But Gurjaras have probably also left their language 
impressed on the people and hence their name. The 
language is undoubtedly northern, Gujarati being more 
akin to Sauraseni than to Maharashtri. Yet originally 
the Mah&rEshtri language seems to have been once predo¬ 
minant in Gujarat. Under the Traikutaka rule that lan¬ 
guage must have impressed itself on the people; the 
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-written characters and the era were certainly theirs. In 
Kathiawar and in tha .Taina nacd tho Maharashtri 

for t heir sacred writings and they still use it. This fact 
'can oniy be explained by believing that the language of 
the common people was then Maharashtri or some form 
akin to it. Or the Deccan Jainas seem in. centuries older 
than the sixth to be the chief and prominent Jains in 
India and Gujarat may have got its Jainism from them 
and therefore taken up Maharashtri for their sacred 
literature. Whatever the reason may be, the sacred 
writings of the Jains are in Maharashtri as those of the 
Buddhists, are in Pali. We will leave this question of the 
ancient language of Gujarat unsolved and merely observe 
that the modern Gujerati must have been formed from a 
language used by the Gurjara kings, brought from the 
north and hence it is akin to the Sauraseni. The name 
and the language of Gujarat thus date from the 8th cen^ 
tury A. D. though this is a point which is disputed by 
many Gujarati scholars. 

The Gurjaras appear to be worshippers of the sun 
from their grants. This is not strange- There was a 
temple of the sun in Bhinmal also But this worship of 
the sun need not indicate the foregin origin of the Gur- 
jaras. In fact sun-worship in India is as old as the Vedas 
and the most sacred prayer of the Brahmins, the Gs.yatri, 
is addressed to the sun. In later times the worship of 
Siva and Vishnu no doubt became predominant, but sun- 
worship was never entirely supplanted. As early as 
400 B. C. .Ktesias mentions that there was a place fifteen 
days’ journey from mount Abu where the people worshipped 
the sun and the moon. (This place must apparently be 
somewhere in Marwar. Bombay Gaz. Guj. p. 532). Thus we 
have a mention of sun-worship even before there was any 
oonquest of India by Persians. Thetenipleof the sun in 
Marwar probably at Blvisnisl we may thus look upon as 
very old. (The worship of the moon atPrabhEsa is also very 
-old). Kings, therefore, are often described to be great wor- 
. ahipers of the sun, and such kings are found in the Va^ 
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dhana family atThanesar and the Valabhi family in Kathia¬ 
war. Sometimes this family worship is changed in indivi¬ 
dual kings and some are hence described as Mahesvaras^- 
or Bhagavatas. Sun-worship is even now recognised as 
a part of the orthodox worship in the Pancbayatana. 
That the Magas were specially respected appears simply 
due to the fact that they were worshippers of the sun only 
and in a peculiar way and hence they have gained an access 
to and a position in the Hindu society. But this does not 
indicate that every sun-worshipper in India is a Maga or 
foreigner from Persia. The Gurjaras were, as we have 
shown before, the ancient Aryans of the second horde of 
invaders i.e. of the moon race and were mostly Vaisyas i.e. 
those whose avocation was agriculture and cow-breeding 
the Erishi and Gorakshya of the Gita. How they moved 
from the Panjab their original home to Bhinmal we shall 
discuss when speaking of that country. 

In the Skanda PurSna (which we assign to the 8th 
century A. D.) three or four famous holy places in Gujarat 
and Kathiawar are mentioned and there-in many ingenious 
and imaginary stories about the origin of Tirthas are given. 
We shall notice them in our next volume. But we may say 
thatBharukachha on theNerbudda(the hermitage of Bhrrigu) - 
the Mahi-Sagara-Sangama, and Kumar! Tritha at Stambha 
pura (Khambayat in Gujarati and Cambay in English), 
Anandpura of the N£gara Brahmins and PrabhSsa near the 
confluence of the (supposed) Sarasvati with the sea, with 
the temple of Somanatha or the lord of the moon were- 
very famous in those days and highly venerated. 

It would be interesting to close this chapter with the 
mention of the maritime trade carried on at the important 
seaports of Gujarat viz. Broach, Cambay and Prabhftsa 
(as noticed by the Gazetteer) even from the most ancient 
times. The Periplus mentions the following exports and 
imports of Broach; imports:—^wine, bronze, tin and lead, 
coral and gold stone, cloth of all sorts, variegated sashes, 
storax, sweet clover, ^m, stibium for the eyes, gold and' 
silver coins and unguents; for the kings specially, musicab 
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instruments,handsome girls for the harem (Yavanis), high 
class wine and apparel. The exports of Barygaza were 
spikenard, costus, odalbium, ivory, onyxes, porcelain, 
cotton, silk, silk thread, long pepper (chillies) and other 
wares. This was in about 100 A. D. - Let us compare with 
this what the Arabs say in the 8th century. Gold and 
silver mines are said to be worked in Gujarat. In spite of 
India’s having plenty of gold and even silver, coins were 
formerly imported because of their good appearance. For 
Dinaras were used in Gujarat, a name which is not Indian. 
Then again teak wood and bamboo of Sindan (Sanjan) 
were largely exported. Broach lance shafts were famous 
and prized abroad as also shoes of Cambay (still famous ). 
Emeralds were also exported. (Formerly Yavanis were 
imported and now Tafan fair girls were exported for the 
Arab chiefs, a strange vicissitude.) Import of horses must 
lastly be noticed. They came from Persia and Arabia. Of 
course. Broach cotton and cottons were famous still as in 
the days of the Mahabharata and must have been exported 
though cloth of other sorts is mentioned among the 
imported articles. 


sa 



CHAPThK IX 
THE CHALaXYAS OF BlDlMI 

( For this' his:ory Ave have excellent materials viz. copperplate 
grants and inscriptions and this history has already been compiled by 
pn. Bhandarkar. We have added certain observations of our own 
d'awn from the Mahabharata and the Ramayana and from a study of 
the inscriptions themselves in the original) 

Tbe chief kingdoms in the south noticed and visited 
by Hiuen Tsang were Maharashtra, Kanchi, and Konkana, 
the first having, however, subdued almost all others and 
established an empire over the peninsula. We shall now 
go on to describe the history of these kingdoms as far as 
it is traceable from inscriptions. 

The kingly families in all these kingdoms according to 
our view were what are now called Marathas. It may 
seem strange but it is a fact which cannot be denied. The 
modern representatives of these'families are found among 
tbe Marathas alone. The Chalukyas are Chalke or Solan- 
khi. The Pallavas of Kanchi are now represented by the 
family surname of Palave and the Kadambas of Konkana- 
pura or Banavasi are represented by the Kadams. Thus all 
tbe three important kingdoms in the south in tbe beginning 
of the 7th century were Maharattis or Marathas or in 
other words mixed Aryans speaking the Prakrit language 
MahSrEshtri and originally inhabiting the country round 
the Godaveri. 

This is a fact which has not been seen by many. Some 
think that the Chalukyas of B&dSmi were Kanarese, in 
other words Dravidians. Pallavas according to most are 
a riddle, while the Kadambas are supposed to be a Brah¬ 
min family probably of Drav/dian origin. But this Is not 
correct. All these three families were by origin Aryan 
and having mixed themselves with the local sovereign 
Dravidian families of the Deccan they maybe said to 
have become mixed Aryans. But they still preserved t^fr 
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Aryan characteristics, Aryan religion and Aryan lang¬ 
uage as we shall notice further on. To understand their 
history properly we must take a short resume of the an¬ 
cient history of the south beginning with the very advent 
of the Indo-Aryans into the southern peninsula. 

That the Aryans invaded and settled in };he Deccan 
nobody now denies. This event is placed by Dr.'Bhandarkar 
between Panini and Katyayana ; i. e. approximately bet-| 
ween the 9th and 4th centuries B. C. But it is possible 
even to go earlier. For Panini explains in a sutra that 
Asmaki is the name of the king as well as the king’s son 
and this Asraaka in Panini is probably the country about 
Paithana though Asraaka as a northern country or people 
does find a mention in ancient books. The first settlement 
was Vidarbha or modern Berar. And the next settlement 
was Paithana or Pratishthana on the Qodavery. The region 
of the Godavery pleased the invading Aryans so much that 
this land is praised in many Purai.as as the best in the 
world. The river struck the Aryans forcibly and was at 
once likened by them to the Ganges of their old country. 
The town too was named Pratishthana after its namesake 
on the Ganges namely modern Prayaga* Thereafter the 
new-comers settled in many parts further south and the 
different countries or districts settled were called by the 
name of B&shtras. Their names occur in the Mahabh&rata 
list of kingdoms in ^he Bhishma Parva chapter 9, namely 
P&ndu B&shtra, Gopa B&shtra and Malla B&shtra which 
together with Asmaks form the modem Mah&rsshtra. Wej 
shall show further on that B&shtra was a favourite name 
with the Mah£r&8htras for a district or a small kingdom. 
Then there was the Euntala country on the upper course 
of the Krishna. This country is strangely included both 
among the countries of the north and the eontix in the 
Mah&bh&rata list i. e. among Aryan countries or countries 
which had come under Aryan inflt^ce and were mixfd^' 
Aryans in the 1 anguine of thei||hibb^reta a# also 
the southern mleohchha kingdOlhe> most probably’ 

the meeting ground between tbs Aiyaaf and i^oB'Aryans. 
The Aryan advance and sattifi|linBt n^H|ivad a f^eok pro- 
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babiy at the lower Krishna and the Tungabhadra beyond 
which the country was more thickly populated by the Dra- 
vidians. The MahSbharata gives all the countries and people 
to their south, in a separate list and this list is headed as 
usual by the noted Dravida peoples Chola, Pandya, Kerala 
and so on. These were undoubtedly aboriginal peoples 
and aboriginal kingdoms i. e. kingdoms which in the 
beginning did not claim to be Aryans. 

Now the question naturally occurs why was the large 
tract of the country to the north sparsely populated compar¬ 
ed with the tract to the south, of the TungabhadrE? Answer 
to this natural question is supplied by the story of the 
RSmayana interpreted historically. The whole of this tract 
was certainly covered with forest and was called Danda- 
karanya. From Chitrakuta down to Rishyamuka in the 
Malaya mountains (i. e. from Rewa down to Mysore) was 
Dandakaranya clearly enough. For Rama could not have 
taken his' abode on Chitrakuta if it was not in Dandaka- 
ranya. Now it is possible tl^at the hilly portion of this 
country was covered with forest in those ancient days down 
to about 1000 B. C. For it was still covered with forests at 
the beginning of the British rule; the Yindhya, the Satapuda 
and the Mahendra mountainous tracts were under forest 
even so late as 1858 A.D. But why should the level country 
inBerar or about Paithana and in the Deccan be under for¬ 
est ? It should have been and still is an open country. 
The explanation is that it was infested by BSkshasas or in 
historical language by cannibals. Sociology tells us that 
the man-eating tribes do not prosper and hence this country 
was only sparsely populated. The Mah£rs and the 
M&ngs who subsist on carrion, appear also to be other old 
inhabitants of this land. The invading and settling 
felled the jungle and brought the land under culti¬ 
vation, retaining thfi Mah&rs and the M&ngs (Sanskrit 
M&tangas) as an out-cast people. It may, therefore, be said 
that the Aryans did not so much conquer the Decoen as 
settle it. They killed the few cannibals, cleared the for¬ 
ests and founded towns and villages compelling the 
M&ngs to live as out-casts outside each village. It la 
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thus that the cultivating population of the Deccan is 
Aryan. The significance of this fact we shall notice 
elsewhere. They were not perhaps pure Aryans but mixed 
Aryans or Yaduvansi Aryans of the second race of 
invaders called the Lunar race which hrst settled in 
Kurukshetra, and then in Surasena. Surashtra etc. These 
had already taken Niga tvoiiflen to wife and were therefore 
mixed to a large extent. 

A second cause of this difference in populousness 
which may also be noticed here is that the seaboard of a 
country is usually more fertile though less healthy than 
the inner tableland and that it is also more prosperous on 
account of trade. The Dravidian population therefore on 
the sea-coast of the Madras Presidency was thriving and 
denser and more advanced than the population of the 
tableland of the Deccan and it is hence that we find the 
real Dravidian peoples (treated as Mlechha even in the 
Mahabharata) settled all along the coast viz. Chola, Dra- 
vida, Pandya and Kerala, (Kalabhra?) on the eastern 
and western coast upto Malabar. There were Kalinga and 
Andhra on the eastern coast and Konkan on the western 
higher up. But the former two had come before the Maha¬ 
bharata under Aryan influence though not copipletely 
settled by the Aryans and they are included in the list of 
northern kingdoms or peoples in the Mahabharata, while 
Konkana was not yet in the days of the Mahabharata 
under Aryan influence and hence is given in the southern 
list, ®nly a part viz. Aparanta or modern Northern Konkan 
being mentioned in the north. 

Such was the condition then about 300 B. C. the date 
of the Mahabharata in its last form. The same thing 
appears to be true of later centuries. The Rishtrikas 
Peithanikas and Asaakaa mentioned in Asoka’s edicts are 
all Deccan Aryan people now being called Maharathis or 
MahSrattis as can be seen from the Nasik cave inscrip¬ 
tions. The Periplus atid Ptolemy also call this country 
Ariake or the country of the Aryans and mention three 
parts of it viz. the western ooast, now come under Arj^pn 
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influence and Aryan speech and the Mahari^tl^ and 
Kuntaln presumably, as they are called in later Sansl^rit* 
with Paithan and Kolhapur or Earahita as theif chie^ 
towns. The kings through all these days i. e. firom 
earliest settlements doyvn to Asoka’s time were bf' courTO^ 
Aryans and Maharathis. But we come now to th4 Sstava'^ 
hanas or Andhrabhrityas from the first centuf^ R C. 
to the 3rd century A. D. as overlords of all’ tms^vast 
country including Konkan, Maharashtra, Euntala' and 
even further south as far as Banavasi. / 

Who were these Satavahanas? Were they mixec? 
Aryans or non-Aryans. Marathas or Dravidas? That is the 
next question, difficult vet important, which has not yef 
been answered. As we solved the first question by the aid 
of the Ramayana, we will try to solve this question by the’ 
aid of inscriptions and the Puranas. The latter call them^ 
Sudras. The popular tradition which of course is usually 
absurd with some truth behind it tells us that Satavahana' 
or Saliva hana was b orn of a Brahm in girl from S esha o r the 
^cjcaiLSflrpent. The Andhras appear to be distinct from the 
other Dravidians. They came under Aryan influence very 
early and their country is mentioned (as we have seen) in 
the Mahabharata among the northern i. e. Aryan or mixed 
Aryan peoples and not among the southern mlechchhas. 
Were the Andhras Nagas ? Apparently the Naga popula¬ 
tion is still predominant in the Nagpur division which is 
contiguous to the Andhra or Telagu country. The Telagu 
Brahmins are unquestionably Aryans and have still mar* 
riage relations with the Maharashtra Brahmins. The 
Telagu Kshatriyas so to speak have however no marriage 
relations with the Maratha Kshatriyas’’. It may be sur* 
mised that the Satavahana family was a family belonging, 
to the Naga race which became predominant in the middle 
country by conquering Pataliputra about the middle of the 
1st century B. C.—and conquered Maharashtra also. 
They made Pratisbthana or Paithana their capital as it 


* The Sndhra Kshatriyas however were probably the descendants oi the sanit’ 
mixed Aryans from whom the Ma’-athas are descended. See note on Aryan Advanw 
in the South added further on. 
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must have been the capital already of Maharashtra during 
the times of Asoka and earlier kings and thus made it the 
centre of an ettensive empire. They called themselves 
Andhrabhrityas because they still owed allegiance to the 
Andhra original seat of power at Dhanakataka. But 
Paithana was their favourite seat. Being the capital of 
a vast empire extending from the north to the south of 
India ( from Patna to Mysore ) Paithana became famous 
and a centre of commerce and of rich manufactures. Hence 
its fame in the days of Ptolemy and hence the name 
Paithani in Marathi designating a silk gold bordered 
cloth. The Satavahanas also appear to have been learned 
men themselves and patrons of learned men. And Pai¬ 
thana became the chief seat of learning in India next only 
to Benares. Paithana retained this predominance through¬ 
out the succeeding centuries down even to the end of the 
Mahomedan power. Maratha kingdoms after the Satava¬ 
hanas never ruled in Paithana. But their new capitals 
Vatapi or MSnkhed, .Kalyan or Devagiri never rose to the 
importance'of Paithana which still remained the chief 
place in Maharashtra for learning and for rich manu¬ 
factures. Strangely enough, its pre-eminence remained so 
far recognised that even during Mahomedan and Maratha 
times complicated cases were settled at Paithana under 
the Panchayats of its learned men. All this pre-eminence 
is of dourse due to its being the capital of the extensive 
empire of the Satavahanas who therefore must have been 
thoroughly orthodox Hindus although some kings of the 
family may have extended patronage to Buddhists also. 

, They were, as we have said, originally of the Naga 
race but they appear to have married Kshatriya wives. 
The Sakas of Ujjain a foreign people, yet perfectly Hindu- 
ised, were predominant beyond the Nerbudda, and it appears 
from inscriptions that RudradSman’s daughter was married 
ttx a SatavShana king. That is not strange. For Chandra- 
iiupta' married a daughter of a Yavana king Sudra, nay 
eVen Kshatriya kings may take Mlechha girls in marriage. 
Bht it is strange that the S&tav§.hana Naga kings were 
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given Kshatriya daughters, as appears quite clear. For 
what is the significance of the name Qautamiputra and 
Vaishthiputra which appear so conspicuously in their 
inscriptions? The epithets admittedly mean son of a queen 
born of the Gotama or Vasishtha gotra. Was the name 
of the gotra of the queen mother of importance? They 
were certainly not Brahmin women for their mention 
would not be of importance. It therefore seems that they 
were daughters of well-known Kshatriya kingly families in 
the Deccan. And the Satavahanas lower as they them¬ 
selves were in the social scale deemed it honourable to 
mention the gotra of their Kshatriya mothers. The mention 
of the gotra of the mother was not a new thing to Aryans. 
We find in the Brihadaranya Upanishad in the Vamsas so 
many names given by the gotra of the mother e. g. 

and so on. (See VIII 5) 

And even in modern times Rajput kings call their queens 
by their honoured father’s families such as Rathodani, Cho- 
hani and so on.. A queen born of a royal family would 
insist on her gotra being mentioned and hence we surmise 
that these Satavahanas married Maratha Kshatriya 
daughters, and honourably mentioned their gotras. It 
also follows that these Maratha Kshatriya royal families 
bad particular gotras which they then carefully remem¬ 
bered and proclaimed The Satavahana marriage relations 
thus give a historical basis of very old standing to the 
generally accepted three Vamsas among the Maratha 
Kshatriyas viz: Surya, Soma and Naga. There were Naga- 
vamsi Maratha Kshatriyas in later history of the seventh 
century also as we shall notice hereafter. 

We now come to the history of the Chalukyas of 
Badami. How the Satavahana rule came to an end we do 
noi know. By the usual decrepitude which, from history, 
overtakes every royal family after two or three hundred 
years, these Satavahanas from the 1st century B. C. to the 
end of the 2nd century A. D. flourished at Paitbana and 
then declined. Before 500 A. D. i. e. during a period of 300 
years we do not definitely know what happened in MahS^ 
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rashtra. Dr. Bhandarkar has held that there must have been 
petty Maratha kingdoms among whom the Rashtrakuta 
family was one. Of this family we shall speak later on. 

But we can make another surmise.* We believe that the 
heart of Maharashtra at least, viz. Paithana and the country 
around came under the sway of the Vakatakas. This wa« 
a Brahmin family ruling in the present Nagpur division as 
ppears from their many inscriptions found. Their founder 
/indhyasakti is mentiQned in an inscription in the Ajanta 
caves which Dr. Bhau Daji had the honour to first decipher, 
though Dr. BhauDaji’s surmise that this Vindhyasakti was 
the same as is mentioned in Vishnu Purana is not correct 
as we shall show in the chapter on Andhra history. These 
Vakatakas held extensive sway over the northern part of 
Maharashtra and Asmaka w'as under their suzerainty, a 
subordinate king of Asmaka being also mentioned in these 
cave inscriptions. The original founder of the Vakataka 
family and his immediate successors were certainly or¬ 
thodox Aryans who performed the Asvamedha and other 
Vedic sacrifices. But the people of the Vakataka country 
and some ministers of the family were Buddhists and these 
buiit many caves at Ajanta. This Buddhist tendency of the 
ministers and the people naturally led to the reassertion of 
the orthodox religion under Rashtrakutas and Chalukyas 
in the sixth century A. D. For as usual these Chalukyas 
signalise their rising power by performing the Asvamedha 
and other Vedic sacrifices. 

Coming to our period of Indian history and the 
Chalukyas in Maharashtra, we may first observe that it 
is difficult to decide whether the Chalukya family was 
founded by a Kshatriya warrior from Ayodhya as later 
inscriptions declare or whether it was a local Maratha 
family. The earliest grants give only the information that 
the Chalukya family was of the Manavya gotra and were 
Haritipptras. The importance of this latter epithet will 
appear clear from what we have said above about Gauta^ 

The same surmise is made by G. Jouvean Dubreuil in his book Ancient History 
of the Deccan recently issued p.71. 

U 
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miputra and Viasishthiputra. Ih fact this epithet Hariti- 
piitra" connects the'Chalukya tri^dition with the Satavahana 
forms of titles. This family wafe certainly Kshatriya both 
on the father's side and on the mother's. The gotra of 
the founder of the family was Manaya on the father’s 
side and Harita on the mother’s side and hence the family 
takes pride in calling itself Haritiputra as well as Manaya- 
sagotra. It rose to power according to earlier grants by 
conquering Govinda a Rashtrakuta king. Its greatest re¬ 
presentative Pulakesin the first performed the Asvamedha 
sacrifice so characteristic of the Kshatriya race and power. 
It also.indicates as we have said, that this family came 
to , pcjwer \iy opposing Buddhistic tendencies and by 
establishing the ascendancy of the Vedic religion much 
in the 8anx€j way as the rise of the Guptas in the north 
miy be sa^d to represent the ascendancy of the orthodox 
Vedic Aryans^ agajnst: the Buddhists of the north. These. 
Guptas,^ though Yaisyas apparently, also performed the 
Asvamedha^.. In the sgime way the fiyst assertion of 
power by this PulakeMn Kshatriya Maratha king was the 
celebration of the Asyapiedha a fact of which ^the family 
appears to have been proud and always mtl-de .mention. 

That these Chalukyas were not DravidiansorKanarese 
as their capital Badami would* induce some to believe is 
quite clear from the fact that Hiuen Tsang states that 
PulakeMn was a Kshatriya and that he reigned in Maha¬ 
rashtra. In fact, as stated before, w^hen an empire falls the 
provinces are usally seized by great officers and feudatory 
chiefs and vs^ may thus explain the rise of the Rashtra- 
kutas^ the Chalukyas, the Kadambas, and the Pallavas all 
Maharashtra or Marathi speaking Aryan Kshatriya 
families. The Kadambas were also of the same race as 
the Chalukyas. They claimed to be of the Manavya gotra 
and sons of a Harita-gotra mother, They could haye there* 
fore no marriage relations with the Chalukyt^s, but with 
other Maratha kingly famili^p. The later legends of both 
we shall presently discuss. The Kadambas had possession 
of BanaVasi and Konkanapura. The Pallavas simply* 
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called themselves of the Bharadvaja gotra and had 
possession of Vengi and other eastern districts of the 
Satavahanas. We shall speak of their rise in the next chap¬ 
ter. And now wo may discuss the origin of the Chalukyas 
as given by their later documents and tradition. 

This tradition is given in the grants of the Eastern 
Chalukyas of Vengi. The legend given by Bilhana in 
the Vikramankadevacharita in the time of the 
later Ch&lukyas we may at once set aside as absurd and 
imaginary. Bilhana poetically changes the name Chalukya 
into Chaulukya and says that the first progenitor was born 
from the chuluka or handful of Brahma who, as he was 
giving water-oblations, was approached by Indra and re¬ 
quested to create a warrior to pun ish irreligious meirin 
t he Kali a ge. The Eastern. Chalukya tradition is not 
poetical but is genealogical and as mentioned in their in¬ 
scriptions is as follows. (Seee. g. Ranastute grant of 
Vimaladitya No. 36 p. 357 Ep. Ind. Vol VI). First we have 
the genealogy of the whole lunar vamsa given from the 
moon through the Pandavas down to Udayana (we will 
discuss this genealogy in a note ) and then we are told :— 
■‘After 59 kings (Chakravartis) in unbroken line had 
ruled in Ayodhya, a descendant by name Vi jay a dity a cam e 
to t h^ south ft Hosira tr> fto gauer the Deccan. He had a 
fight with Trilochana Pallava and w as trillnH iti hattln. His 
queen being pregnant was received by one Vishnubhatt a 
S omavaii in a Brahmi n Agrahara . There she gave birth 
to a prince named Vishnuvardhana. The priest performed 
all the ceremonies necessary on the birth of a Eshatriya 
of the and This prince having learnt every¬ 

thing of his family, p erformed austerities on the chalukua 
m nuntain and having propitiated the godd e ss Gauri and 
iEumara and Narayana got through their favour white 
/umbrella, Eka-Sankha, the five great Sabda, Faliketana> 
'PratidhakkA, Var&ha LAnchhana, PanchakAjita SinhAsana^ 
Makara Torana, Eanakadanda and GangA YapiunA and 
other signs of royalty of his family and having conquered 
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Kadamba, Oanga and others ruled the whole of Dakshina- 
^atha, from Setu to the Nerbudda, of 7H lakhs. Vijayaditya 
^as born of this Vishnuvardhana king from a Pallava 
princess His son was Bollakeshi Vallabha. His son 
was Kirtivarman.” Here curiously enough the newly added 
portion ends and the grant begins again with the tradi¬ 
tional beginning of Chalukya grants 
etc. to wt 

t Now in this added part at the beginning, the 
only credible part appears to be that Vijayaditya came from 
Ayodhya after 59 generations from Udayana, If Udayana 
be placed in 600 B. C. we have 59 generations or 1180 years 
after him, thus assigning Vijayaditya to about 580 A. D. 
This is late by about a hundred years. Of course the 
average of 20 years for a king, over 59 generations cannot 
give us an exact date and hence we may say that Vijaya- 
ditya*s coming to the Peccan is probable. 

All else is fable. The early grants of the Chalukyas 
do not state whether they were of the Lunar race or Solar 
race. Eastern Chalukya tradition finally assigned them to 
the Lunar. But even this tradition as recorded in this 
grant of 933 Saka or 1011 A. D. cannot explain the mean¬ 
ing of Haritiputra in the usual formula of the Chalukya 
king>. Then again the fight between Chalukya and 
Pallava kings being a hereditary fight in later years may be 
taken to be reflected back to the first king and so their also 
marriage relations In fact Chalukyas and Pallavas like 
England and France in the middle ages were always fighting 
and always marrying one another's daughters Lastly, the 
story of the founder of a dynasty being born fatherless of 
a mother in adversity and then gaining power by the 
favour of gods is the usual story in every dynasty and may 
therefore be treated as imaginary. It is not untrue that 
Eshatriya waiipriors often came from the north to seek for¬ 
tune in the south and founded families like the forefather of 
Sivaji and others, yet as this theory is given in a later 
grant we will confine ourselves to the grants of the 
earlier Chalukyas themselves and give their history as it 
appears from them. 
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coast where these Eastern Ch&lukyas continued to rule for 
-a long time. And he established his other brother Jaya- 
isinha in the Lata country where the Gujarat Chalukya 
•branch like the Gaikwads in modem Maratha histor'^ ruled 
for a long time. His eldest son Chandraditya ruled in 
tSawantw&di and Goa where the latter’s queen made grants 
.recorded on copperplates. Another son of his ruled in 
Karnatak between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra. A 
grant of Pulakesin II has been found made at the request of 
this maternal uncle Senanandaraja of the Sendraka family. 
This was a well-known family in these parts viz. Chiplun etc. 
•and is probably the same as the modern Scindia family of 
Gwalior. In fact, the Pulakesin Maratha empire of 
736 A. D. was just a protolype of the Shahu Maratha Em¬ 
pire of 1736 A. D., a thousand years later, curiously illus¬ 
trating the well-known maxim history repeats itself. 

PulakeMn II’s reign has become memorable owing to 
two events of foreign importance. He received an em¬ 
bassy from Khushru II of Persia in reply to one sent by 
him. A painting in cave No. 1 at Ajanta represents the 
scene of the reception of this embassy by Pulakeshin 
(625 A. D). The second event was the visit of Hiuen Tsang 
who has recorded a most flattering description of the Mara- 
thas and the power of this king who, as he says, ‘'was • 
obeyed with perfect submission by his many subjects" in 
<640 A. D.) 

Sir V. Smith observes that this king was unfortunate in 
liis end. He was conquered eventually by his enemy the 
Pallava of K£nohi"whotook and plundered his capital and 
presumably put him to death." The authority for this is 
apparently a record of the Pallavas which may be of doubt¬ 
ful credit, and Dr. Bhandarkar does not relate this event 
in his history of the Deccan; for be merely states that 
Pulakesin was succeeded by his son Vikram&ditya 1. 
This kiz^ Vikramtditya certainly inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Pallavas and took their capital Eanqhl , 
though he did not plunder it. He even built and repaired 
pertain temples in K&ochi which is still famous for its 
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^reat temples. He was a valorous conqueror. ‘ Seated 
on the back of his horse Chitrakantha and sword [in hand 
he vanquished his enemies and established his power like 
his father between the three seas.” He is rightly named 
Vikramaditya I. 

He was succeeded by his son Vinayaditya in Saka 002 
or 680, A. D. He has left three grants dated 611, 613 and 
616 Saka in his 10th, nth and 14th years of reign. Thus 
his date is certain. He was also a powerful king and a 
wairior. He had assisted his father in his famous fight with 
the Pallavas, who were assisted by Pandya, Chola and 
Kerala. He in his own time vanquished these and Kala- 
bhra, Haihaya, Nila and Malava,*and made them steadfast 
allies as also Ganga and Alupa and even Sinhala. He defeated 
likewise a king of the north whose name is not given; 

(this event we shall try to explain later )• These facts are 
mentioned in the records of his descendants and must 
have happened after Saka 616 (694 A. D.) the date of his 
last grant found (Bhandarkar). He died in 696 A, D. 

He (Vinayaditya) was succeeded by his son Vijaya- 
ditya who also has left many grants which give us an 
idtaofhis reign. In one conflict with the Pallavas he 
was taken prisoner by accident though he had defeated his 
enemies* He, however, contrived to escape and returning 
to his kingdom ruled vigorously for a loqg time. As we 
have said in the history of Kashmir, this must have 
happened a little before the digvijaya expedition into the 
south by Lalit&ditya of Kashmir. Lalitaditya did not go 
to V^tapi as Vatapi and Mahar&shtra s^eem to have bqen 
then under the Pallavae dujing Vijay^dityas confinement. 
The two dates agree. Vijayaditya oam.e to the throna in 
fi96 A. D. and had a long reign of 36 years i. e. upto 732 
A. D. Lalitfiditya’s expedition happened as we have shown 
from about 702 A. D. to 710 A.D. Vijayaditya built temples 
to Brahma, Vishnu and Siva at Vatapi in 621 Saka (see 
inscriptions). His grants are dated 622^ 627 and 651 Saka 
in the 4th, lOtfa and 84th years of his reign. _ 

^ These Malavis appear to be some south Deccan people whose name survives in 
i it tno4er& Maraitba surname *MSlapa\ 
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VijaySditya was succeeded in 733 A. D. by his son 
Vihramaditya II who was an equally successful king. He 
defeated his old enemies the Pallavas, their king being 
Nandipotavarman- Kanchi was again entered and again 
spared. The king restored on the contrary to the famous 
temples of Bsjasinhesvara and other gods, gold, jewels and 
other property taken away by many. He married two sisters 
of the family of Haihayas and these two queens built two 
temples in their names at Vatapi. He reigned for 14 years 
i. a. down to 747 A. D. 

He was followed by his son Kirtivarman II who was 
the last of the early Chalukya kings. He has left one 
grant dated 679 Saka. He seems to have been an able 
prince and as usual defeated the Pallavas their here¬ 
ditary enemies. But he was overthrown by one of his own 
vassals a HashtTa kuta king named Dantigu rga. As the 
Bastrakutas did not hereafter reign in Vatapi, it may be 
taken that they allowed the Chalukyas to remain as depend 
ents in their own town. This event happened before 
675 Saka, as in a grant by Dantidurga dated 675 Saka the 
Chalukyas are spoken of as overthrown. Thus the Chalukya 
overlordship lasted down to about 753 A. D. and they may 
be taken to have been supreme in the Deccan for aboub 
200 years from 550 to 753 A. D. All the^^ukyar kings 
appear to have been capable rulers, a fact which is credit¬ 
able and perhaps singular and we need not wonder that 
lying dormant for about 200 years, they again gained 
ascendancy uader the later Chalukyas. An explanation 
for this downfall of the early Chalukyas will be given 
in our next volume which we will speak of the rise of 
the B^shtrakutas. 

Dr. Bhandarkar has shown that during the rule of the 
early Chalukyas Buddhism does not seem to have been 
prosperous. It was alive no doubt, but it was not the 
religion of the kings nor generally of the people. In fact 
according to our view already expressed it was as a rise 
against Buddhism whose ascendancy is marked by the 
Ajanta caves under the Vakatakas that the Maratha 
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power under the Chalukyas was triumphant. Pulakeshin I 
signalised his reign and supremacy by the performance of 
the Asvamedha. The sacrificial lore was also studied and 
developed under these kings by learned Brahmins and 
such learned persons, Dr. Bhandarkar thinks, were specially 
called Svamins. Karkasvamin and others were certainly 
co pmentators on s acrificial sutras. But Svamin need not 
be a special name for such Brahmins. Dikshita was a title 
specially given to the Brahmins learned in sacrificial lore 
and performers of Vedic sacrifices. It does not also appear 
that sacrificial literature was studied in the Deccan alone. 
The revival of sacrificial study can be marked all over 
the country, for Bana himself states that his parents and 
uncles were great students of Mimansa. They were called 
Bhattas also. Sabarasy ^min Kumarilabhatta the wpI U 
known writers on Vedic sacrifice belong to the north. 
We shall have to speak of them later on. Undoubted y 
orthodox Brahmins in the Deccan as elsewhere at this 
time employed their intelligence in the refutation o 
Buddhism and in the vindication of Vedic sacrifices, 
and under the sympathetic rule of the early Chalukya» 
they succeeded in supplanting Buddhism completely. 

But the influence of the principle of non-sacrifice 
was again suQ^ssful latterly in the spread of Jainism. 
It appears that^e Jainas gained an upperhand among the 
people as well as in the favour of kings towards the end of 
the Chalukya rule. Jainism is even now prevalent in the 
population of the southern Maratha country. In the heart 
of Maharashtra, Jainism could not prosper, for the heredity 
and natural patriotism of a people tend towards the religion 
of their ancestors and hence among the Marathas gene* 
rally the Vedic Aryan religion still prospered. But in the 
varied population of the south Jainism spread. Vikra- 
mSditya II was partial to the Jain a religion. He repaired 
a Jain temple and gave a grant of land to a successful 
Jain Pandit named Vijaya Pandita who was also called 
Hkavadi or the only disputant (Bhandarkar ). The Jain 
Pandits of those days, drawn of course from renegade 
35 
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Bmhmins were very ingenious and learned disputants and 
they often scored success in religious disputes about the 
principle of Ahimsa. The nrodern Jains of the S. M. 
country are, however, not learned being usually cultivators 
and recruits from among the BrShmins do not now join 
their ranks. But in the days of the early Ohalukyas the 
case appears to have been different and Jainism gradually 
spead among the people and gained favour in royal courts. 
The religious tendencies of this period will be discussed 
In our next volume. 

Along with the revival of the religion of Vedio sacri¬ 
fices under the early Chalukyas there was also the revival 
of the Puranic religion viz. the worship of Siva, Vishnu, 
Brahma, Surya, and the Goddess Devi and of Skanda and 
temples of these gods were built everywhere during the 
reign of the early Chalukyas. The rule of the next dy¬ 
nasty of the Rashtrakutas was to signalise the further 
progress of Hinduism as it may now be distinctly called. 

Socially the Chalukyas appear to have been strict 
Kshatriyas marrying among the families of the Aryans 
and mixed Aryans. Their marriage relations were with 
the Haihayas, the B&shtrakutas, the Pallavas and Sendra- 
kas or Sindas who belonged to the Nagavamsa, perhaps of 
Satavahana. They do not appear to have married among the 
Dravidian families ofPandya.Chola,Eerala, Kalabhra and 
others. So far as can be seen, the queens of tho Chalukyas 
appear to come from Kshatriya families of MahSr&shtra 
and even North India and they ranked as true Kshatriyas 
as distinctly declared by Hiuen Tsang himself. They 
insisted on their being described as Manavya-sagotra and 
Haritiputra and they clearly appear to have performed 
Vedic rites. In short nothing has been discovered which 
should dissuade *us from treating them as Aryans and 
Kshatriyas and the equals of the northern Kshatriyas, 
the Rajputs. Why the northerners and the southerners 
stopped marriage relations hereafter, we shall have to 
•discuss later on. 
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The Cb&lukyas ruled over the three Mah&rashtras viz. 
Vidarbha, MahftrSshtra and Euntsla. Their territory thus 
included Berar and the Marathi districts of C. P., Marathi 
districts of the Nizam’s dominions and those of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency and curiously enough also included the 
Eanarese districts of Bombay. These last have always 
been parts of the Maharashtra kingdom with whomso¬ 
ever it may be and have therefore properly been called 
Southern Maratha country. Even under Vijapur these 
districts were with the Mahomedans and not with Vijaya- 
nagar. The Eastern coast was under the Vengi ChSlukya 
branch and Andhra perhaps was independent. Sometimes 
Andhra too came under Maharashtra. The declared number 
of villages in the three MahSrashtras was 99000 (see Aihole 
inscription) and Andhra had 12000 villages. These numbers 
of villages were, as already stated, traditionally fixed and 
appear to have always been mentioned in records ranging 
from 600 to 1200 A. D. i. e. the period we are treating of. 
Pulakeshin II was, however, the master of the whole of 
the south from the Nerbudda to Cape Comorin, a country 
of 7)^ lakhs as stated in inscriptions. This number is in¬ 
explicable. For even adding the probable number of villa¬ 
ges in Pallava, Pandya, Chola, Kerala, Ganga, Kadamba 
and other kingdoms towards the south, the number cannot 
come up to lakhs. To what this figure applies is a 
mystery as shown in a previous note. 

The Chlilukyas used the Saka era throughout their 
supremacy. In fact from 500 A. D. or 422 Saka (the date 
of Varaha Mihira’s Siddhanta) onwards roughly, the Saka 
era is generally used in the south by most kingdoms. The 
reason probably is that the astronomers of India who pro¬ 
pounded the Siddhantas which are the basis of modern 
astronomical calculations in India adopted the Saka era 
for calculation. According to our view, these Siddhantas 
were the result of the study of astronomy at Ujjain with the 
help and guidance of Greek astronomy (which is plainly 
incorporated into Indian ancient astronomy) under the 
rule of the ^akas. Aryabhatta and Varshamihira and 
later, Brahmagupta promulgated the new Siddhanta system. 
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It was adopted all over India, and the Saka era became 
commonly recognised. The Chalukya rule began after 
these Siddhantas and accepted the Saka era without 
scruple. In the north the Qupta era had been established 
before the astronomical Siddhantas, and as the Guptas 
destroyed the Sakas themselves, they did not take up the 
Saka era but continued to use their own Gupta era. Afterthe 
Guptas,Harsba’s era came into use. These two eras, however, 
were gradually supplanted in the north by the Vikrama 
Samvat whose success we shall endeavour to explain when 
relating the later history of the north. In-the south, Saka 
era has remained supreme and the Aihole inscription uses 
both the Saka and the Xaliyuga eras, a fact plainly indicat¬ 
ing the ascendency of the new astronomical Siddhantas. 


Early Chalukya dynasty. 

( Fr,*ni Gazetteer Ponibay Presidency-Deccan. Vol. I par*- II. ) 
Jayasioha 

I 

Ranaraga 

(1) Puiakesm I ( SatySsraya Sri Prthvi Vallabha ) 
about 550 A. D. married Durlabhadevi 


(2),Kirtivarmda I (3) Mangalisa 

Saka 489-513 (567-591 A. D.) (Saka 513-532581-610 A. D.) 


(4> ,Pulake8ia II Kubja Vishnuvardhana founded Second 

Saka 532 Vengi E. Chalukya K. Guj. Braqh 

(A. D, e09-642) 615-633 A. D, Jayasinha. 

visited by Hiuen Tsang. (697-908). 

1 i T 

(5) ,Vikrarr5ditya I Adityavarman Jayasinhavarmanj 

d. Saka 602 (642-680 A. D.) 3rd Guj. Branch- 

(6) Vinayaditya Saka 602-619 (680-697 A. D.) 

(7) VijaySditya Saka 618-655 (697-733 A. D.) 

(8) VikramSditya II Saka 655-669 (733-747 A. D.) 

m. Trailokyamati and Lokamati of the Haihaya family. 

(9) Kirtivarman II Saka 669-675 (747-753 A. D.) 
divested of empire by Dantidurga RashtrakHta 



NOTE 


THE FLIGHT OF VIJAYADITTA . 

The line of the Western Chalukyas of BSdSmi does not appear to 
have been completely extinguished with VikramSditya IFs son Kirti- 
varmaii II. We have a very detailed and important grant of the latter 
<Vakkaleri grant published in Ind. Ant. Vol VIII. p. 23) which shows 
the kingdom still surviving and reigning over a large territory. This 
grant is dated in Saka 679 and in the llth year of Kirtivarma II’s reign. 
Thus it is clear that he came to the throne in 668 Saka or 746 or 747 A. 
D. and this is the year of the end of the reign of Vikramaditya II. It 
may therefore be taken as certain that it was not Vikramaditya II who 
was overthrown by the RSshtrakHtas but his son Kirtivarma II. 
VikramSditya II appears to have been a valiant king and can scarcely 
be believed to have been so unfortunate. If this grant is believed and 
we do not see why it should not be, we have a consistent and detailed 
account of the wholeChalukya family of B5dgmi. The grant begins with 
the usual formula of Chillukya grants (JTT^H^rsrnJTt etc.) and mentions 
first Pulakesin I Prithvivallabha. His great praise is that he performed 
the Asvamedha. His son is next mentioned as Kirtivarman I and his 
chief exploit is given as the conquest of BanavSsi. His son was Pula- 
kesiii II whose defeating Harsha of Kanauj gave him the title of Para- 
mesvara and obtained for him high renown. His son Vikramaditya I 
is mentioned as riding on his favourite horse Chitra-Kantba conquering 
Chola, Kerala, Pandya. Kalabhra kings and humbling the Pallava who had 
thus bowed to none, adding the title Bhattaraka. Then his son Vinaya- 
ditya I is noticed who even as YuvarSja conquered and raado tributaries 
Kuvera, Pgraslka, and Sinhala Dvipa and who conquering the lord of 
the north acquired PSlidhvaja and other emblems of an emperor. Then 
follows Vijayaditya who even in his grandfather’s time conquered many 
chiefs of the south and who assisted his father in his conflict with the 
kings of the north and obtained for him emblems of empire such as 
'Gangs YamunS, Paliddhvaja and DhakkS as also MSnikya and 
Matangaja. And here we have a mention of a every interesting inci- 
•dent in the life of VijaySditya. The words here are not properly 
translated and the importance of the story is lost. The words are 

” This clearly 

shows that he was seized by his enemies though they had been put to 
flight, Sy some bad stroke of fortune and was confined but thai like the 
famous VatsarSja of the KathSsaritsSgara (who escaped from Ujjain by 
a stratagem of his minister) he managed to escape from his confinement 
jmd prevented the distress of his country caused by there being no king* 
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It is to be regretted that we have no detailed account anywhere of thisp 
wonderful t-scaDade like the account of the abovementioned Vatsaraja 
or the account given by Kalhana of the escape of JaySpIda of Kashmir 
who later than Vijayaditya fell into a similar misfortune in Nepal. 
Where, when, and by whom he was confined we do not kn .w, nor how 
he escaped. We have above recorded our guess that this event must 
have happened about the time of the Digvijaya of Lalit3ditya Into the 
south i e about 700 to 710 A. D. To proceed, liowever, the grant lastly 
refers to the greatness of his son VikramSditya II who carrying out a 
long family enmity made a vigorous attempt to conquer Kanchi, defeated 
the Pallavii Nandipotavarman, entered KSnchi, propitiated the 
Brahmins there by genrous gifts, placed heaps of gold before the RSja- 
sinhesvara idol in the great temple built by Narasinhavarman and 
defeated the traditional PSndya, Chola, Kerala, Kalabhra kings of the 
south, even going further and raising a Jay astambha on the southern 
most saa-coast. His son the donor Klrtivarmun's exploit is related as 
having set out to conquer the family enemy the kingofKSnchi who 
unable to withstand him in the plains took refuge in a stronghold 
he brought back many elephants and gems as booty. He gave a village 
while encamped on the banks of the Bhimarathi ( Bhima ) to a learned 
Brahmin in the Pannagala vishaya ( not identified ). This grant thus is 
interesting and gives the principal event in each reign of the ChSlukya 
liii-'. As no later grants of his are found we may surmise that the- 
line ended with Kirtivarmanll.to revive again after two centuries under 
the later ChElukyas. 



CHAPTER X 

THE PALl^AVAS OF RANCH I 

( For the materials of this history we have mainly to rely on south 
Indian inscriptions and grants which are numerous enough and which 
have been interpreted by great scholars like Hultsch, Venkayya and 
others, and especially by the French antiquarian Dubreuil of Pondichery* 
We have however to put forward our own theory on one important point 
based on these very ancient records. ) 

Along with the ChS,lukyas, the Pallavas were the 
most powerful people in the south who contended with 
them for the overlordship of the southern empire during 
the seventh and the eighth centuries A. D. They were 
settled at Kanchl (modern Conjeverum) in the midst of the 
traditional Dravidian peoples, the Chola, Pandya, Kerala 
and Kalabhra whom they had subdued. But they were 
evidently not one of them. They were outsiders in the 
Madras Presidency, so to speak, of those days. They did 
not even speak the language of the Dravidian people. 
Hiuen Tsang who i-„ ftjtc a t). riistinr.tiv 

states that the people of Kanohi spoke a language similar 
t o that of Mid-India. The same position is supported by 
the fact that th e records of these Pallavas are all of them 
in Sanskrit and not in any Dravidian language as tho se 
of the Chola, PSndya and Kerala kings are. In fact the 
records of the early Pallavas are even in t h« Prakrit 
we shall presently show. The Pallavas, therefore, were 
evidently out-siders in the Madras Presidency from the 
north. Who were they ? 

The theory first propounded, though now given up^ 
was that they were the Faihavas' of the Pur&nas, the 
Fehlavas of the Parsis, the Palhavas who came to India with 
the Sakas of Kathiawar and others. It was suggested that 
when Qautamiputra PulumSyi in the second century A. D. 
drove away l§aka, Yavana and Pahlava peoples from 
Mah&rSshtra as recorded in the Nasik cares, the last in* 

. steed of being driven back to the north succeeded in getting 
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further into the south and founded a kingdom at ESnchl;-' 
This theory based upon the similarity of namos has now' 
been given up and the Fallavas are now supposed to be 
some people between the Krishna and the Godavari, while 
Sir V. Smith in his Early History 3rd Edn. simply says 
that they were an indigenous tribe, clan or caste ( p. 469 ). 
Although it is not necessary, therefore, to state the reasons 
against the Pahlava theory, yet for the sake of complete¬ 
ness we may as well see what these reasons are. In the 
first place if Pulumayi defeated the Pahlavas, he would 
not certainly allow them to push forward into his own 
dominions to the south, for we know that the Sstavahana 
rule in those days extended far into the south even as far 
as Mysore. Secondly in Sanskrit orthography which is 
most perfect, Pahlava with an h cannot be confounded 
with Pallava. Even in Manu and the Puranas the name of 
these foreign mlechhas is given as Pahlava(m'fA un h) and 
in Persian too it is clearly Pehlavi i. e. with // distinct. 
It may perhaps be supposed that in Prakrit the h may 
have been omitted. But it is not so. Even in the 
Prakrit inscription of Gautamiputra Pulumayi the name 
given is spelt as Pahlava ( see Ep. Ind. Vol. Ill Nasik 
cave Ins. p. 60 ). Thirdly if the Pahlavas on coming to 
India had taken up a mid-Indian language it must have 
been so only recently and hence when they established 
themselves at Kanchi> they could not have retained it* 
For even now the Dravidian languages round about 
Kanchl are too strong for any new language to withstand 
them. For these reasons the Fallavas are not the Pahlavas. 
They cannot also be some people between the Krishna and 
the Godavari for their language could not have been mid- 
Indian in that case also. They must have been people from 
the Aryan population of the north of India. 

It seems that they were a branch of the same Aryan 
people who had settled in Mah&r&shtra. In fact Pallava 
dominion in K&nchl in ancient times was just like Maratha 
dominion in Tanjore in modem history.* Th e_PaUs vae 

* Even Sir Vincent Smith is strnclc vfiih this similirity nn|i expression to it 
see p. is. E. H. 3rd B»n.) 
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we re Maharashtra Arv&ns who spoke p«ii.irMt 

for centuries and hence retained it even in Ka.nchl in the 
baldst of surrounding Dravidian languages. They may even 
be said to be Marathas for their name is still preserved 
lin the Maratha family name of Palave (which is just 
the Prakrit form of Fallava). And a further corroboration 
is that the gotra of the PalavA •yfai-athn. family, Wfi bavp 
s hown before , is Bharadvaja, the same as the one which 

thA JPallavac tah-p t.C thftmnolrog in fhoiV Tonnrda Xiid 

Hiuen Tsang calls Narasinha Varman a Kshstriya. The 
Pallavas, therefore, were certainly mid-Indian Aryans gra¬ 
dually passing into the south through Maharashtra. 

We now go on to relate Pallava history as may be ga¬ 
thered from inscriptions and grants. Mr. Venkayya has 
rightly shown that this history must be divided into two 
parts the earlier and the later. In fact a.s this history 
extends from about 200 A . T). to 8C0 A. D. we cannot ex- 
oect that the Pallava domination could have lasted so 
long. Like the Chalukyas the Pallavas may therefore be 
divided in to two branches the earliar Pallavas and the 
lat er Pallavas. We are in nnr per iod concerned with the 
later Pallavas, the contemporaries of the earlier Chalukyas; 
but we will give here the history of the earlier Pallavas 
also (such as can be gathered,) for the sake of completeness 
especially as it has not yet been given any where and as 
in our opinion it connects the Pallavas with Maharashtra. 


I—THE EARLIER PALLAVAS 

Speaking first of the earlier Pallavas then, the first thing 
to be noticed about them is that they used the Prakrit lan¬ 
guage for their inscriptional records which in the south is 
really strange. Only three inscriptions or grants have been 
found as yet and we give one of them is extenso below* for 


* The Mayida^-volu, plates of Pallava Siva S1candavarman.£p, lod, Vol. VI pa&e66. 

-^■«l iJl _L1 Ci k ^ ' F ttV 1 in i n^ ii « -TT 


aitifl nuw 
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sample. This record and the other two show that these 
are a continuation so to speak of inscriptions in Prakrit 
of the SstavShanas of Paithan. Firstly, the language of 
both is Prakrit and it is also akin. Secondly, the dates are 
in both recorded in the Buddhist Asoka fashion viz the 
month is never given. The seas on out of thp thr ea seasons 
of India is given an d the fortniafht ( not dark and half as 
when months are named) is given by number, the n umber of 
fortnights in a season being eig ht. This sort of giving the 
season is clearly the Asoka Buddhist method. Asoka’s em¬ 
pire had extended far down into the south and bad undoub¬ 
tedly included Maharashtra. The Andhras succeeded to 
the Buddhist Asoka rule and naturally followed the same 
system of mentioning the date.* Now the Pallava early 
Prakrit'inscriptions contain this method of mentioning 

! he date viz the season and the number of fortnight. It is 
hus clear that the early Pallavas are a continuation of 
he Andhrabhritya rule at Paithan. 

We surmise that w hen the Andhrabhritya Satavah ana 
rule came to e nd about 2 00 A. D. the early Pallavas were 
viceroys in the southern JPeocan and as usual a sserted 
themeelves and became independen t. The same surmise is 
given by Dubreuil in his valuable brochure “The Pallavas” 
He says “ T he Pallavas su ffpan/larf tho T^air 

plates mentioned the province o f Sat ahani Batt ha a 
portion of the Bellary distri ct. Thus the Pallava empire 
extended along the Coromandel coast upto the Krishna 
and westward in the Deccan upto the banks of the Tunga- 
bhadrS ” (p. 13). It may be added that the mention of the 
BSshtr a or Rattha and Ah&ra as the name of a distric t is 
indeed the MahSrishtra fashion. The MahSrSshtras 
tasuaiiy adopted tbe name Rashtra as a designation for a 
province or district. Even in Asoka’s edicts they are called 
me R&shtrikas, or the Ra^thas. Then again the name of 
Bappa is peculiarly Aryan and Mah&r&shtriya. It is found 
in one of these Prakrit grants of the early Pallavas. 

* It Mtr Ht peiliiicM towitit ontSiit lh*r*ar« two intcrivitoss of tht^alniUia- 
N»B4e^w of MalMSMB mbohs Ok itwcripttoiM in Mutk ovci. Thm slotif an 
dated In Saka era and Hyo tha month and tba dark or bright fortnight Thar art dWilT 
SwafoKlgn i.o. foralin to the costomtban paavalani in MahUXihlra. 
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2S3: 

Who was the first most important king of these early 
Pallsvas ? He appears to be Vlrakurcha who in one ins* 
oription is statefi to have “simultaneously with the hand of 
the daughter of the chief of serpents grasped the complete 
insignia of royalty and became famous ” ( Dubreuil p. 23)' 
This Naga princess Dubreuil surmises to be a daughter of 
the S&tavShanas. Whoever she may be, we have here again 
the mixture of the Aryan Pallava with local Naga families. 
Like the Chalukya history Pallava history also gives an 
ancient basis to the Maratha modern tradition that there 
are three Vamsas among the Marathas viz Surya, Chandra 
and Naga. 

The Velurpalaiyam plate from which the above fact is 
taken is important in other respects also. On inspecting 
it carefully (Arohealojical Survey Report part V) we find, 
besides the Moka about Virakurcha 

) the following about Kumara-Vishnu son 
of Skandasishya, son of this Virakurcha:— 
ijri This shows that Virakrucha’s 

grandson TCiimara.-Yishmi t ook the city of Ka p^hT 
fniindftri tiiA TTan chl Dower. T his statement tallies with 
probable dates also. In the long list of Pallava ancestors 
given in the Viyalur inscription described by Dubreuil 
{ p. 20) we have 36 kings. Of these Vishiiueo pa No. lib 
appears to be the Vishnugopa w hom Samudragu pt a con « 
quered and who is mentioned in his famous Allahaba d 
stone inscription of 338 A. D. And we have Narasimha» 
varman No. 34 contemporary of Hiuen Tsang and Chalukya 
Pulake^in II of 640 A. D. Now from no. 19 to 34 there 
count 15 generations or 300 years at an average of 20. 
And this distance in time between Vishnugopa and Nara* 
sinhavarman, exactly tallies with their historical dates 
as given above viz. 338 A. D. and 640 A. D. Now let us go 
back from Visfinagopa no. 19 of 338 A. D. to Virakurcha 
no. 11 in the list of Vayalhr plate. We have a difference 
of 8 generations or 106 years which gives for VirakQreha 
a dgie about 278 A. D. ahfi hirings him within the S&tavl>> 
hane rule. Hie grande<fh< Knraftra Vishnu, also given in 
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the Vayalur list, thus seetais to have become the king of 
Eancbl about 200 A.D. The Mayadavollu grant in Prakrit 
which we have quoted in a foot-note may be taken to have 
been made by the grandson (no 15) of this Kumara 
Vishnu ( no.' 13 ) about .240 A. D. 

The consistent history of the early Pallavas therefore 
may be put as follows from the available inscriptions 
and grants. A Pallava-surnamed chief ( Maratha or from 
northern India) named Vlraknrcha gained royal distinction 
about 178 A. D. by marrying a Naga princess ( presumably 
of Satavahana family), in the south of the Deccan. On the 
fall of the Satfl.pahani^.g tho family b ecame nowerfnl and 
inciependent and Kumara Vishnu grandson of Virak urcha 
conquered Kanchi and founded the Kanchl kingdom about 
200 A. D. In 338 A D. it was conquered by Samudragupta 
of Patna. This shock threw thePallava power into shade 
for some time. But it rose again into splendour under the 
later Pallava* beginning with Sinhavishnu as we shall 
presently relate. 

We may add that this early Pallava family was un¬ 
doubtedly Kshatriya-As we have said one great proof of it is 
that the records of b )th the early and late Pallavas always 
mention that they were of the Bharadv&ja gotra. The men¬ 
tion of gotra was always deemed particularly important by 
Kshatriya kings. We have already seen that the Ghalukyas 
similarly insisted on being called Manavya-sagotra. They 
also gave the gotra of the mother to show their descent 
from a Eshatriya mother also. We have already alluded to 
the meaning of the epithets Gautamlputra and Vasishthl- 
putra recorded in the mention of Satavahana kings. They 
clearly show that the Eshatriyas took pride in mentioning 
their gotra. We may add one more instance of this from 
the same Kasik cave inscriptions. Bhavagopa SenSpati 
is in one mentioned as of the Eauiika gotra. It is hei« 
alone that we have the mention of the gotra ahdthe name- 
ending *'<gopa’’ makes it similar to Vishnugc^a and shows 
idiat tits Senipati was a Eshatriya. These asma<endingis 
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(gopa protector of tbe earth) usually taken for indioatingr 
caste are of great importance and the gotra mention is 
still more important. An inscription in Prakrit about 
this very time, king and place not yet recognised, mentions 
the gotra of the king as Brihatphalayana ( see inscription 
of Jayavarman for grant of a village in Kndurahara Ep. Ind. 
t^ol. VI p. 316. In this grant also we have Ahara, northern 
Sanskrit name for a Taluka and not “nadu” the Dravidian 
name ). As the earliest grants of the Pallavas insist on 
mentioninig their gotra as Bharadvaja we conclude that 
the Pallavas were really Kshatriyas as Hiuen Tsang. 
describes them. 

We may further add that the legend about the origin 
of the Pallavas as given in the records of the later Palia- 
vas is not reliable and as usual was concocted afterwards 
to connect them with a Mahabharata hero. In fact it 
appears that in later centuries it was an ambition with all 
kingly families to connect themselves with some hero of 
the great national epic (just as in the west Greek and Boman 
families delighted to connect themselves with the heroes 
of Homer). The Chalukya later legend we have already 
discussed. We may note here the Pallava legend. It 
gives the genealogy as follows. 1 wsir ^ \ v 515 

H wirjf s 3T*J5«TrJTT and i qM born of an Apsaras or 

heavenly nymph from Ashvattham^ and placed on a bed 
made of soft leaves and hence called Pallava. Even Vedic 
poets loved to play with names, witness the fanciful deri¬ 
vations assigned to Agastya, Angiras, Atri etc. in the 
Brihmanas and it is no wonder that later Sanskrit poets 
invented absurd legends to explain the meanings of names 
like Chalukya and Pallava. We may safely put these 
legends aside as imaginary, as also the legend that the 
first Pallava ruled the whole earth. We must take the 
names of Kshatriya families as we find them, whatever 
th,eir teal origin may have been and rely for facts on oon-t 
tempora.ry records. 

True Kshatriyas, the Pallavas were Orthodox and of 

Vedie religion. The son of KumSrs Vishnu vis. • 
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-SiTaskandaTarman whose Prakrit grant has been found is 
BAid to have perf ormed the A^vamedha. Smith rig htly 
states that this Asvamedhs was performed even before 
that of Chandragupta of the Guota family in the no rth. 
The Pallavas were also devout worshippers of Siva like 
the general body of Marathas. They built great temples 
to Siva in KSnchl. There may be some Vishnu temples 
also but Siva was their family deity. Though one Pallava 
king is said to have made a grant to Buddhists at Amara- 
vati, it does not necessarily show that he was a Buddhist. 
The toleration by early Aryan kings of Buddhism is well 
known. Buddhismand Jainism both found followers in the 
ESnohl empire but the religion of the ruling family and the 
people generally was Saivism. Kanchl is still the greatest 
strong'hold of Saivism in the south and the roost devout 
Saiva poets and saints belong to Kanchl. It was probably on 
this account, that Eanchi has risen to the proud position 
of a holy city in Hindu estimation. According to Hindu 
belief there are only seven cities v^-hicb ere holy in India 
viz. l Ayodhya, 2 Mathura 3 Maya or Haradwar 4 Kashi 
5 Kanchl 6 Avanti or Ujjain and 7 Dvaraka. It is strange 
that in the south the honour belongs only to one city and 
that is Kanch! and does not belong even to Paithan or 
Fratishthana, the ancient Maharashtra seat of learning. 
It seems that this position was attained by Kanch! under 
the orthodox rule of the early Pallavas and by the religion 
of Saivism which they propagated and favoured together 
with the greatness of the Saiva saints who flourished there. 

The Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra-gupta 
records that he conquered three kings viz. Hastivarman of 
Jengi, Ugrasena of Palakka and Vishnugopa of Kanchl. 
These two kingdoms Palakka on the Malabar ( West) 
coast and Vengi on the east coast were undoubtedly 
under Pallava domination and Vengi is usually called 
Vengi-rSshtra and was thus under the Maratha rule of 
the Pallavas from the beginning*. The king Attivarman is 
said to be a Pallava also. The Vengi RSshtr^.iaifter the 
Pallavas came under the ChSlnkyas of and an 
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•easterji ChAlukya kingdom was founded there by Vishnu- 
vardhana and may be said to be a continuation of the 
same rule. 


Il^rHE LATER PALLAVAS OF KANCHI 


The later Pallavas of Kanchi may be looked upon as 
contemporaneous with the early Chalukyas and comprised 
many able kings who were always at feud with their 
Chalukya contemporaries. These kings were (1) Sinha 
Vishnu who is placed by Dubreuil in about 590 A. D. ; his 
son was (2) Mahendravarman I, his son (3) Narsinba- 

varman I; his son 


(Pallava line) 

Sinhavarman 
about 562 A. D. 


(Cbalukya line) 

Ranaraga 

{ 

I 


1 Sinhavishnu 3 590 A. D.—Pulakesin I 

I i 

2 Mahendravarman I 618-Kirtivarman 

3 Narsinhavarman I 646—Pulakesin II 

4 Mahendravarman II 660—VikraraSaityal 


5 Parmesvarvarman I 674- 


6 Narsinhavarman II 700 

7 Parmesvaravarman II 715 


•VinaySditya I 
Vijayaditya 


8 Nandipotavarman 


742-Vikram5ditya II 
defeated N andi 
in 740 A. D. 


(4)Mahendravarman| 
II, his son (5) Parme* 
svaravarman I, his 
son (6) Narsinhavar- 
man II, and his son 
(7) Parmesvaravar- 
man II who is placed 
Dubreuil in about 
715 A. D. In the 
margin we give the 
conterop oraneous 
Chalukya kings. 
The 7th and last was 
a collateral branch 


succeeded by Nandipotavarman of 
who was defeated by Vikramaditya Chalukya and with him 
we may suppose the’ later Pallavas to have gone out 
of importance. 


Thus from about 550 to 750 A. D. those two Mahara¬ 
shtra Kshatriya families contended for the overlordship of 
the Indian Peninsula south of the Nerbudda and aimed at 
and prided upon being lords between three sects. The 
Pallavas had of course already subjugated the Cholal 
Pandya, Kerala and Kalabhra kings -and the latter ofterf 
sided with their Pallava overlords as feudatories in theid 
batttes with the Chalukyas. If does not appear that the) 
Pallavas were ever finally successful j in this hereditary 
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conflict the victory lay usually with the Chalukyas. But 
the fortunes were often varying and we need not enter 
into the details of these reverses and successes* Grants 
and inscriptions of both the Chalukyas and the Fallavas 
have been found in great numbers and sometimes contain 
contradictory statements. But a consistent history 
has been evolved by scholars which may be related 
shortly as follows. 


Sinhavishnu was the first great sovereign among the 
later Pallavas. He conquered, besides the Cholas etc, even 
peylon. His son was Mahendravarman I who was de- 
Ifeated by Pulakesin II the great rival of Harsha. When 
Hiuen Tsang visited Eanchi, his son Narasinhavarman 
was on the throne; he was apparently subject to Pulake¬ 
sin II. But this Narasinhavarman I eventually defeated 
Pulakesin II in 642 and his capital Vatapi was taken and 
plundered by him. The latter’s son Vikramaditya 1 there¬ 
after revived the glory of the Chalukyas and took revenge 
by seizing Kanchi in return. The date of this conquest of 
Parmesvaravarman I by Vikramaditya I isfixed by a grant 
of the latter (Gadval plates, Ep. Ind. X p. 101) in 
( Dubreuil p. 42 ). A grant of Vikramaditya’s son Vinaya- 
ditya dated 613 Saka or 691 A. D. (Ind. Ant. Vol- VI p. 
89) contains some interesting information. The epithet 

) is somewhat obscure. This has been translated 
by Dr. Fleet as follows ** who seized the city of Kanchi 
after the defeat of the leader of Pallavas, who had been the 
cause of the humiliation of the family as pure as the 
rays of the moon.” Now the real difficulty is in the word 
the is described not as but 

being omitted or left unnoticed by Fleet. But the 
expression is indeed obscure. The Chalukya family is 
here supposed to be of the lunar race as later records 
represent it, but this point is also doubtful. However the 
main fact is apparent viz. that the Pallavas being defeated 
their city was entered. Another important epithet applied 
to VikramSditya in this grant is 
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which shows that he was the overlord of all the chiefs who 
ruled vnthin three oceans. And thirdly the word 

shows the Pallavas had three kingdoms much in 
the same way as the Chalukyas had three Maharishtas 
(viz. Yidarbha, Mah&rSshtra proper and Kuntala or southern 
Maratba country). And the three kingdoms of the Pallavas 
were probably Vengi, Kanohl and Palakkada; but Vengi 
had already been lost and taken by the Eastern Chalukyas. 
Perhaps the traditional epithet Trairajya Pallava still 
remained. 

The Pallavas though often defeated retained, however, 
their kingdom as usual in ancient times and were power* 
lul for a long time. The last defeat inflicted on them 
(under Nandipotavarman) by the Chalukyas, was under 
Vikramtditya II in about 740 A. D. Eanchi was again 
seized and entered. But being considered a sacred city 
as already mentioned, it was never plundered by the 
orthodox Chalukyas. On the contrary any plunder taken 
from temples by unscrupulous hands was restored and 
many rich presents were made by the Chalukya king and 
queen to its famous gods. Nandipotavarman's power may 
be said to have declined from this time. He had a long 
reign however of about 51 years. 

The later Pallavas were like the earlier ones great 
Saivas and they have left behind them temples and caves 
and rook-out rathas which are yet the admiration of the 
world. They surpassed the ChSlukyas in this respect 
The KailSsanStha temple in E anrihi 

is famous. Who this* BSiasinha was is not quite clear, 
but he' seems to have been Narasinbavarman II (some 
scholars take him to be Harasinhavarman I). The biru- 
das or titles of these kings are so numerous that it is really 
difficult to identify them. These birudas are the fancies 
of poet-flatterers. The B&jasinhelvara temple contains 
many such e. g. Atyantakftnta, Banaohanda and so on, 
but aff plainly showing that these Pallavas were Eshatriyas 
as Hiuen Ttang states, we may quote one viz: Srikshatra- 
ehiidatnani. The M&mallapura temple of Siva contains 
87 
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s short inscription ia it .viz. In the 

KaiUsanatha temple in an inscription the pedigree of the 
Pallavas is given as (1} BrahmS (2) Angiras ( 3) Bribas- 
pati (4) Samyu ( 5 ) Bharadvaja (6) Drona (7) A^atthS- 
ma (1) Pallava. In bis line was born Ugradanda who 
defeated Rauarasika probably a Chalukya king. His son 
was Ra]asinha Dubreuil opines that Ugradanda and 
Lokaditya mentioned in the inscriptions of the Kailisa* 
natha temple at Kanchl mean Paramesvara I and Rana- 
rasika is Vikramaditya 1. Thus this Chalukya after 
defeating the Pallavas was in turn defeated on the 
banks of the Kaveri by three kings united viz. Kanchl 
Sinhala and Pandya kings. The date of this defeat is 674 
A. D. (see Dubreuil p. 42 noted before ). The builder of the 
Rajasinhecvara temple would then be Narasinhavarman II 
of about 700 A. D. The rock-cut temples at Mammallapura 

( Inear Madras called the “ Seven Pagodas ** and the cave 
'temples at Mahendravadi and Mamandur were excavated 
by order of these Pallava kings from Mahendravarman I 
( Smith ). There are at Mamallapura (the name Mamalla 
is derived from Mahamalla a title of Narasinhavarman I) 
three Saiva temples and one Vaishnava, Dubreuil thinks 
that Mahendravarman and his father originally ruled in 
the Telagu country to the north of the Krishna and the 
oave works and rock-cut temples he execdted during 
his reign at Kanch! were copied from similar buildings 
and excavations at Amaravati. The art thus in his 
opinion goes back to the Buddhistic period and is 
Greek in origin. 

The later Pallavas were thus great builders of temples. 
Dubreuil thinks that Narasinhavarman II surnamed 
Bajasinha had a long, and peaceful reign, and did nothing 
else '‘except loading Saivite priests with favoursand build¬ 
ing temples to Siva. Besides the famous Kail&ssn&tha or 
BSiasinhesvara temple he built the Shore Temples at Ma- 
h&baHpura and the Panamalai temple. The Airftvate- 
§vafa temple at Kanchl may also be added to this liet” 
(p. 45). //These kings also appear to be patrons of lettora. 
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A burlesque () has been found at TraVancore of 
wliieh Mahendravarman I is the writer. (It would be in* 
teresting to read this drama or rather Prahasana). And 
Dubreuil has found confirmation of this fact from an in* 
scription on a cave at Mamandur and which he reads as 
Mattavilasa being a title of Mahendra- 
1. The greatness of this king is described by 
Bubreuil as follows, “ (1) he checked the Ohalukya inva- 
sion at Pallalur, (2) he gave a new impulse to Saivism, (3) 
he glorified poetry and music (it appears he was himself 
the composer of some svaras), (4) he transferred the taste for 
rook*cut temples from the banks of the Krishna to those of 
the PalSr and Kaveri and (5) for administrative purposes 
he built tanks at Mahendravadi, Mamandur and probably 
at Dalavamir. ‘*Thus Mahendravarman I opened a new 
era whose apotheosis we shall see in the reign of his son 
Narasinhavarman I ” (p. 40). This praise is well merited. 
The successors of Narasinha too were great builders e. g. 
RSjasinha alias Narasinhavarman 11. They were also 
great patrons of learning, the son of this Narasinhavarman 
viz. Paramesvravarman being a great patron of letters. 
We git^ein the appendix a grant of thisParmesvaravarman 
as much as a sample of the good poetry of the Pallava 
school as proof of this fact. We shall find also mention of 
many historical facts in connection with thePallavas and 
the ChSlukyas, (the French and the English of India> 
in this inscription. The Pallavas were great patrons of 
Sanskrit literature and not Dravidian literature which 
latter it must be stated flourished at the court of the earlier 
PSndya kings at Madura. In fact as we have already 
stated the Pallavas spoke a mid*Indian language. 

The social relations of these Pallavas also appear to 
be with the northerners. For instance the Chtlukya first 
king is said to have married a Pallava princess. Then again 
< Arohealogioal S. R. Part V) the Vellur plate already 
quoted states that the wife ofBantivarman wasaKadamba 
princess'* And similarly in a grant at p. 555 it is stated 
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that Nandivarman had married a Bashtrakuta lady.t 
The name of this lady was BevS and her son was properly 
called Dantivarman from his B3.shtrakuta grandfather 
(Dubreuil p. 75 ). Whether the Fallavas married Dravi- 
dian Chola, Pandya, Kerala princesses we do not know. 
But it is not strange if they did, for the MahSrashtra 
Aryan Kshatriyas also married NSgavamsa princesses. 
The theory then was that a Kshatriya could take a wife 
from any caste down to Sudras and the progeny still re> 
mained Kshatriya. The southern Aryans of the lunar 
race like the northern ones appear to have mixed them¬ 
selves with Naga families freely. 

The Fallavas in all their grants never use the Saka 
era, in fact they mention no other years but their own 
regnal years and hence their dates are open to doubt. This 
absence of the Saka era in due to their old pedigree which 
goes back beyond 400 A. D. when the Saka era, as we have 
said before, was popularised by new astronomical Siddhan- 
tas. In fact the Fallavas go back to the period of the 
Satavahanas who never used the Saka era. The Fallavas 
are thus plainly an older people than the Chalukyas, 
that is to say they were settled in the Deccan much earlier 
than the latter. 

We may in conclusion give in brief a short history of 
what we may call the last or third Pallava line. It was 
composed of four kings whose dates are ascertained 

by Dubreuil as in the- 
margin. Of these we have 
already seen that Nandi- 
varman was defeated by 
Chalukya Vikram&ditya 
II in 745 A. D. The Ch&- 
lukyas themselves fell be¬ 
fore the Bashtrakutas of 
Malkhed and it appears that these last Fallavas rec<^- 
nised thereafter the supremacy of the Bashtrakutas. 


1 Nandivarman Pallavamalla 
717-779 A. D. 

C Dantivarman—770-820 

3 Nandi of Tellarn—830-864 

4 Nripatunga—864-880 

AparSjita 
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Dantivarman is said to have been defeated by the R&shtra^ 
|kutas about 803 A. D. After Nripatunga the Pallavas 
under AparSjita*^ were extinguished by the Cholas in about 
poo A. D. under Aditya I. Thereafter we do not hear of 
any Pallava kings These last Pallavas apparently ruled 
lin Kanohi. They all have left many grants. They cannot 
be called Ganga Pallavas according to Dubreuil and Gopi> 
nathrao. The Gangas were a distinct line in Kanara and 
Mysore and should not be confounded with the Pallavas. 
l^andivarman II is said to have defeated thePSndya kings 
at Tellaru when they invaded his territories on the Kaveri 
and hence Dubreuil calls him Nandi of Tellaru. Nripa¬ 
tunga had undoubtedly Tanjore and Trichonopally under 
him as his grants show and it is there that the Cholas 
subsequently rose to power. These Cholas we shall have 
to refer to in the third epoch of our history. 

The present chiefs of Pundukotta represent themselves 
to be descendants of the Pallavas and their claim may be 
well founded. But it may be noted that since the Cfaola 
supremacy the Pallavas ceased to have any connection 
with the north and the Pallavas must have been confined 
to marriages with Dravidian chiefs. They belong to the 
latter period of Indian history when as we shall further 
on relate marriage relations became strict all over India. 


Soire scbolats say that Aparijita is but another name of Nribatun^a who took 
ff after defeating the ^ndyas. In any ease the name Aparaiita proved untrue for thb 
Mng WAS finally defeated and the tine extiaguiehed by Aditya 1. 
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I—KURAM FALLAVA GRANT 
South Indian Inscriptions (Hultzsch) Vol. I p. 148-50. 

?P?tT ^ ii 

I f^5»n5TO^^ppR»T^?rT i 

f^’TRnspfi^^inwi ^ SRH^PPTJOTm: H 

I sTw ; if^?i%(trTHqaiwr- 

fq?5fPTff«5 II fpqfir^^g ;^g T g t w ?rT ^:iston?#f^d- 

%%iiTqpq»TrHi I 5T^f%^ROTT?5q: qg^sq^r; ^q?g ^q?tqedMg<<f sg i 
^irqTfpqgqfg 3Tm s^»q^ i *ng^T^ i wg* 

?’ni^[f5wrtrmTf^f?ni?dd5«-jq(^«iif. sn^% ^3T*r5i^- 

. 3l^qT3Trfifla%T3qjo5wqr>HR?T d^»wi|aRq 

^’XTf#ifq'OTf?rq^?P^qr: qf^qsH^Fmg^IjjTiTq^ 
?8q^%diq3T^f.?*T qr?AT^%Rq ^ f^^- 

?T*qfr *?|>qTqsrin: ^qoftdqBTfsmqsiW q^; q^W fq iiq^f^gF^iSTr 
q^mr *rTH ^ n iJdRnfswtqFi; f4^q«q;gi!|5|q: 

^«m^Rq aT^qJT^nqf Tr^rt qqqifrr qfei i. 

here follows a description of a hard fought battle which is both very real 
and poetical. ..^*1 

irsqqisTrri^ 'iTq^id'q^^g’H^^fcqiJnTnws:^ ft?ii^q>rqs5qqT^* 
^ sn‘ff?n??r?q *iqqfT: ^qi^qiot; >pn?*-'isifiqn»qfER(tq?^^K- 
qfej^ifq^fii^siqjHra 3?^ 7?[?si#’T!^frqn?qRmSH^Rs% q?qiqm- 
sqqMTTr?. 

While ChSlufcy a records represent Paliavas as defeated byVikra- 
mSditya this grant represents him as flying from the field covered with, 
a rag or rather a *4angoti/' to use in Marathi. However both aooouato 
may be true; as there are usually successes and reverses between equally 
matched opponents. The further interest of this record is that i# 
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presents Parame4yaravarman as fond of poetry* And the occurrence 
of the word RSshtra as the name of a dmsion or district shows that the 
Pallavas originally came from the MahSrashtras. We will refer to 
this again later on. 


II—Some Nasik cave Inscriptions in Prakrit as read by Senart 
(latest version) Ep. In.*VoL VIII* 

(1) No. 22 page 93. 

(Under king Krishna of the SStavShana family this cave has beep 
caused to be made by the officer in charge of the Sramanas at Nasik) 

(2) No. 24 page 94* 

^ 

q'4^ #1%^ qiji^oiiqpR ’mtqw H^idun- 

(Tran.:—Success* On the first day of the 3rd fortnight of winter in 
the seventh year of the king the lord Siriya SStakani son of Gotwami, the 
Mahasen5patini Vaau wife of the MahSsenapati Bhavagopa of the 
Kausika family has completed and given as an abode to the Universal 
S.ingh.) of monks this cave which has been excavated for many years 
but after having been created by the ascetic Bopaki had remained 
uncompleted). 


Ill—No. 5 page 73. 

^ ’Prt ^»ri^ 

^ ^ qi%q?RTm qqf^. 

?n*T jq ^ fnr #q nprt q 

^?q q ^ ^ %?r qqi^q 

^ qsiq ^ %?RT ^qqwRT ?f ?w 4 qf??K ^rrm csqi^ 
sT^Pw 5Br58i«w^ qqqTRfqTft?n% q ^ q qi%i^ 

qft|i^ %?TqK#q^^wt4 anqq qf^^Ri%q 3la?q 
^ «q»t qwnq q% ▼ ^q% qq^ fi%Rqi q5?n%qt i^qqt 
qqit q% X %q^ %.. 
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(Tran.:— Success. Order of the king to be made over to SSmaka the 
officer at Govadbana in the name of the king SStakani Gotamiputa and 
of the king’s q.ueen-mother whoae son is living. SSmaka the officer at 
Govadhana shall he addressed with the usual civility and then shall be 
told thus: •* We have here on mount Tirahnu formerly given to the 
mendicant ascetics dwelling in the cave which is a pious gift of ours a 
field in the village of fCakhadi. But this field is not tilled nor is the 
village inhabited. Matters being so that royal village of ours which is 
now here on the limit of the town, from that field we give to the 
mendicant ascetics of Tirahnu one hundred Nivartanas of land and to 
that held we grant immunity not to be entered (by royal officers) not 
to be touched (by any of them) not to be dug for salt, not to be inter* 
fered with by the district police and in short to enjoy all kinds of 
immunities *. invest it with these immunities and take care that the 
donation of the field and the immunities are duly registered.” Verbally 
ordered. The deed written down by Lota the doorkeeper. The charter 
executed by Suiivin in the year 24 in the 4th fortnight of the rain> 
season on the 5th day. The donation had been made in the year 24 m 
the second fortnight of summer on the 10th day. 


IV—Beginning of No. 12 page 82. 

(Tran.:—In the year:42 in the month of Vesakha, UshavadAid mu. 
of Dimka son-in-la'w of king NahapSna the Ksbaharata has besii'Wtd 
this cave on the Samgha generally |. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE EASTERN CHALUKYAS OF VENGI AND KALINGA 

(For the materials of this history we have many inscriptions of 
Eastern Chalukya kings; these and other various sources are available 
and have been utilized.) 

The Chalukyas of B^dami under Pulakesin II were 
the overlords of the whole of the south. They had con¬ 
quered the Andhras in the east, the Pallavas in the south, 
the Ourjaras in the west and the Kosalas and others in 
the north. Two separate branches of these ChSlukyas 
were also founded in the east and the west at this time 
and Pulakesin placed two brothers of his in these subor¬ 
dinate kingdoms. The first Eastern Chalukya king is 
styled Eubja Vishnu Vardhana and he began to rule in 
the Vengi kingdom wrested from the Pallavas from 605 
A. D. according to one view or at the latest from 615 A. D. 
S. Erishnasvami Aiyangar in his history of Ancient India 
says (p. 27) “The Pallava generals marched up to the 
capital of the Chalukyas and so completely destroyed it 
that there was an interregnum for 13 years. It was to 
maintain peace in the Pallava position that Pulakeshin 
organised a separate viceroyalty at Vengi under his 
brother who became the founder of a dynasty This is 
incorrect. For V&tSpi was plundered about 648 A. D. and 
the Vengi kingdom had already been founded in 605 or 
'615 A. D. Pulakesin gave it to his brother in the natural 
fulfilment of brotherly affection or for policy in order to 
make a separate kingly provision for a royal brother. For 
his second brother, he similarly provided a kingdom in 
Gujarat or LS^a (capital Navasari). But Eubja Vishnuvar- 
dhana was fortunate enough to found a dynasty which was 
longer lived than its parent stem and which ruled in 
Vengi from the beginning of the 7th to the end of the 11th 
• century when it was merged into the Chola kingdom the 
founder of which was a daughter's son of the last king 
'of this line. 

38 
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These ChSlukyas of Vengi have left many grants and 
inscriptions and what is peculiar they usually mention the- 
whole line with the regnal years of each king. Hence 
a tolerably accurate genealogy of this line can be given» 
like the one given at page 32 of the first volume of “ South 
Indian inscriptions ” by Hultzsoh. The initial date of 
jVishnuvardhana is subject to discussion and is given by 
fHultzsch as 605 and by Dr. Fleet as 615 A. D. Probably it 
must be some years before 615 A. D. Five grants of these 
Eastern ChSlukyas are given in the first volume of Smiths’ 
Indian ooi>perplates. The earlier- of these grants do not 
give any history or legend before the mention of ChSlukya 
Pulakesin I. But the fifth which is clearly later and the 
Ranastipundi grant of Vimaladitya gives at the beginning 
the new legend which had become then current about the 
origin of the Chalukyas and which we have already 
noticed. These two grants (Chellur, p. 51. S. I. Ins. Vol. I 
and Ranastipundi grant ditto Vol. V.) give a long list 
of kings with regnal years and these we will give here 
in detail as they are given in these two grants. Both 
these grants also give dates in Saka year and the years 
of the coronation of the two last kings and hence we 
have a final date from which we may count back to 
the very first Kubja Vishnuvardhana as the regnal years 
of each and every king are given. But the list extends 
over a period of about 500 years a very long time indeed 
and certainty is unattainable. Dynastic lists appear 
to have been preserved in every state in India in ancient 
times and the records of Vengi as of Kashmir appear to 
have been particularly well preserved. But an interregnum 
of 2? years is mentioned and hence the list becomes again 
somewhat subject to doubt. 

The names of these kings with their years and rela¬ 
tionship as mentioned in these two grants are as follows:— 

1 Kubjavishnuvardhana, 18 years. 

2 Son, Jayasinhavailabha, 33 years. 

3 Brother, Indraraja, 7 days. 

4 Son, Vishnuvardhana II, 9 years. 
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5 Son, Mangi-YuvarSia, 25 years. 

6 Son, Jayasinha, 13 years. 

7 Brother Kokkili, 6 months. Set aside by his- 
elder brother:— 

8 Vishnuvardhana III, 37 years 

9 Son, Vijay£ditya, 18 years 

10 Son, VishnuTardhana IV, 36 years 

11 Son, Vijayaditya Narendra Mrigaraja a famous- 
king who has left a grant, 48 years 

12 Son, Kalivishnuvardhana V, year 

13 Son, Gunaka Vijay&ditya, 44 years 

14 Nephew, ChSlukya Bhima, 30 years 

15 Son, Kollabhi Ganda Vijayaditya, 6 months 

16 Son, AmmarSja, 7 years. His child son was set 
aside by:— 

17 Tadapa, I month 

18 Setting him aside, son of Bhima (14) Vikrama- 
ditya, 11 months 

19 Son of 17, Yuddhamalla, 7 years 

20 Setting him aside, brother of 16 from country 
Bhima, 12 years 

21 Son, Ammaraja II, 25 years 

22 Half-brother Dananripa. 3 years 
Interregnum for 27 years. 

Here the line seems to have been broken off but the- 
nezt king Saktivarman is said to be son of Danarnava 
who may be taken to be the last king Dananripa No. 
22 , and the line proceeds as follows:— 

23 Saktivarman, son of-22.12 years 

24 Brother VimaUditya, 7 years 

25 Son B&jaraja, 41 years, of the lunar race married 
Ammanga daughter of Rajendra Choda of the- 
solar race. 

26 Son, Rajendra Choda. 

The last first became king of Vengi and then overlord' 
of the whole of the south conquering Kerala, PSndya, 
Kuntala etc. He was then anointed king of the Choda 
kingdom (Chola). He married the Princess Madhur&ntakL 
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born of the solar Chola family. He had many sons. The 
account here related is not quite clear as it mixes up the 
Chola and Vengi kingdoms and families. Virachoda finally 
was anointed king on Thursday 13th Tithi (), 
Srayana Nakshatra, Bright fortnight, Sun being in Lion 
in Saka 1001. This king makes this Chellur grant of a 
village in Guddavali Yishaya to a temple of Vishnu built 
by his commander-in-chief Medarya born in a Brahmin 
family of the Mudgala gotra- This inscription is very im¬ 
portant (p. 57, Vol. 1 S. Ind. Ins.) and we will further on 
describe it fully. 

This inscription then gives us the names of kings, the 
length of the reign of each, his relation to the predecessor 
and the fact wherever the succession was violent. But 
unfortunately we have no other materials to co-ordinate a 
detailed consecutive history. Dr- Fleet has by the aid of 
other Eastern Chalukya grants made out a detailed story 
of this line and has also tried to fix the dates of the reigns 
of each king for which antiquarians will certaiuly be grate¬ 
ful to him (see his articles in Indian Antiquary Vol. XX). 
But there are certain facts even unexplained by him and 
we shall try to solve these difSculties- Now the first 
difficulty is about the succession of Kokkili No. 7. He 
.was a younger son and yet he succeeded his eldest brother 
before his elder brother. After six months of possession he 
was set aside by this elder brother Vishnuvardhana who 
thereafter had a long reign of 37 years. What was the 
probable story of this apparent usurpation of Eokkili ? 
We have already made a guess and it seems to be the 
proper one. Supposing that Vishnuvardhana the founder 
came to the throne in 605 A. D. we have for the end of the 
reign of Eokkili’s eldest brother Jayasinha A.D. 703 (Vish¬ 
nu 18+Jay 33 +Vishnu O + Mangi 25 +Jayasinha 13 “98 
years). Now it is probable that the world-conquering 
expedition of Lalitaditya of Kashmir happened at this 
time. Jayasinha had just died or was killed in battle. 
His full brother must have fled owing to his dissentions 
with his Btep*mother and as stated in Kashmir ohionioles 
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that step-mother a Batta lady offered sabmission toLalita- 
ditya. When Lalitaditya went away as usual, returning 
the subject kingdom to its owner, Eokkili the youngest 
brother was crowned king in the absence of his elder 
brother and proper claimant. He (Vishnuvardhana) how¬ 
ever returned, forcibly ejected his younger brother and 
seized the throne which was his due. (Kokkili is said 
plainly to be half brother of Jayasinha and Vishnuvardhana 
may have been Jayasinha’s full brother. There was thus 
the enmity of step relation too see S. I. Ind. Vol. I page 41). 
If we place the founder Vishnuvardhana’s reign in 615 
A. D this Vishnuvardhana’s reign and Jayasiuha’s death 
would fall in 713 A. D. Lalit&ditya’s whole digvijaya- 
ended before 712 A. D. the date of the conquest of Sind by 
the Arabs as we have stated in Kashmir history. This 
may at first sight make the story of Lalitaditya’s coming 
to the south improbable. But as there is only a difference 
of a few years we hold that Vishnuvardhana the founder’s 
reign may well be placed in 605 A. D. According to Dr. 
Fleet* who takes Vishnuvardhana the founder’s rule to begin 
in 615 A. D. Kokkili came to the throne in 709 A.D. (For he' 
takes for Jayasinha 30 years ). And this date 709 A. D. 
also fits in with Lalit&ditya’s conquest of the south.^ 


The slokas in the Kajtarangii^i are as follows r— 

: vJTPrr i jprt at^arf^wpn^- 

I ipaarersft n ary* 

The translator Stein has* we think* wrongly said in a note here that this queen was a 
Kashtrakttta lady. In the Maharashtra the Chalukya family was still supreme and the 
RHshtrakutas had yet to rise for they came to power after 750 A. D. The Chalukya king 
was at this time Viiavadltya who may have probably been in prison at this time in 
Kaiichl (see Chalukya history). The mention of Vindhya passes ’indicates that LalitA- 
ditya crossed the Eastern Ghauts into Veng! country. These hills have to be crossed 
whether you come into Vieagapattan from Orissa or from Raipur side. A Ratta Karnata 
queen would again probably indicate an Eastern Chalukya queen for they were Maha* 
rashtra by origin and Rarnata by language or in modern language they were Southern 
Mahratta country people, North and South India appear then as now differentiated in 
the matter of Fardah and we need not wonder that this Ratta queen presented herself 
before Lalitaditya and did him homage. > She appears to have been a young lady also 
froui Riiataian^iiii and she moat have been so from inscriptions also as she was a 
mother to the last king Jayasinha and her child son Kokkili was a half-brother of the 
former (see S. 1. In* HiBtzsCh Vol. I. p. 41). 
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The aezt disputed succession appeals to be that of 
Tadapa. King Ammarsja (no. 16} left a child son and he 
was set aside by one Tadapa who seems to be an outsider. 
Adding up the reigns of the intervening kings who appear 
to have mostly enjoyed long rule we have from 8 to 16 i. e- 
for 9 reigns 222 years and adding 703 A. D. the beginning 
of 8 we have 925 A. D. approximately for the usurpation 
of Tadapa. But he was promptly set aside after one month’s 
reign by a younger son of Bhima the 14th king who must 
have been a sardar of the kingdom enjoying a few 
villages. Aftdr 11 months be was himself set aside by 
another and better claimant to the throne Yudhamalla a 
son of king no. 17. He reigned for 7 years. But he too 
was supplanted by another still better claimant viz. a 
brother of Ammaraja, the last king no 17. The expression 
used here is very important viz. rigwRsr This 

is wrongly translated as “having expelled him from the 
country for in a similar previous mention, the words 
alone are used. Hence does not go with the 
previous word but with the following. It means reabcord- 
ing to our view “coming from the mother country’’ i e 
MahSr&shtra. The Eastern Cbalukyas were Maharashtra 
in origin and had full intercourse with their parent land. 
A younger brother of Ammaraja must have sought fortune 
in Maharashtra and gained some jaghir there. When he 
found his brother dead and his throne the subject of dispute 
between rival claimants he returned and succeeded as the 
rightful claimant to the last king undisputed. This 
happened 8 years after 925 i. e. in 933 A. D. The line con¬ 
tinued unbroken for three generations further. He 
himself ruled for 12 years, his son Amma II 25 years 
and another son of his by another wife and hence half- 
hrotber of the last king ruled for 3 years. Here an 
•explanation is necessary how DSntrnava who appa¬ 
rently is an elder brother of Amma II succeeded before 
him. We think the facts must have bben as follows. 
‘Ghslukya Bhima his father came as we have said from 
ihe Deccan to claim his right to the Vengi throne as 
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iirother of Amma I. He was most likely a jagirdar in the 
Deccan., His eldest son he must have left to continue his 
Jagir there. Having succeeded in getting the throne of 
Yengihe married LoksMahadevi a Chola princess probably 
and had by her Amma II who succeeded to the throne 
of Vengi getting also the name of Amma. He apparently 
died childless. His elder brother Danarnava, therefore, 
gave up his jagir in the Deccan and came to the throne of 
Vengi. He reigned for 3 years only. Clearly enough hi.s 
claims were contested and gave pretext to the Chola 
rising power to overthrow him. The Vengi kingdom 
remained without a king for 27 years. This explains the 
interregnum as also the coming to the throne of Danarnava 
later than Amma IL His son Saktivarman however 
succeeded in establishing eventually his claim as we see 
further on. Now the grant says “ by the evil turn of 
fpi'tune the Vengi country was without a king for 27 
years.” Thus 12 + 25 + 3 = 40 years after 933 A. D. i. e. in 
973 A. D. this interregnum began and lasted till 973 + 27*= 
1000 A. D. What the cause of this interregnum really was 
it is difficult to surmise. Perhaps the disputes between 
rival claimants still contipued and civil war was still 
raging, or the now rising power of the Cholas laid the 
kingdom waste. But a marriage relation between Chola 
and Vengi gave Vengi a further lease of life. The line 
was again established by Saktivarman a son of Dananripa 
the last kii>g. He reigned 12 years and his brother Vima- 
laditya 7 years and his son Bajaraja 41. 60 years brings 
the end of the reign qf Bajar&ja to 1060 A. D. His son 
born of Ammang& daughter of Rajendra Choda and there¬ 
fore himself called Rajendra, after 15 years* rule of an 
uncle and one year’s rule of a brother gave the kingdom to 
his son named Virachoda also born of a Chola princess in 
Saka 1001 i< e. 1079 A. D. Now from the above data we get 
1076 A. D. a difference of three yeai% only. These 3 years 
may either be added to the interregnum or to the initial 
date of E|ubja Vishnuvardhana or may be due to the 
residue months and days of intervenning rulers which are 
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botween the eastern ChAluk^as and the Rattas i. e. the 
RAshtrakuta kings of Malkhed who were then supreme in 
Maharashtra. The Chalukyas thus fought often with the 
G angas in Kalinea and the RSshtrakutas in the w^estern 
distric ts. Their king Chalukya Bhima is said in a grant 
to have f ought IQ S battles a.r>S ha.go hnilt TOR .Cfjya. 
temp les. Another king is said to have even taken the 
capital of Krishna and burnt it ( S. I; Ins. Vol. I p. 39 ) 
The eastern Chalukyas thus kept up their prestige 
for valour. 

The Eas tern Chalukyas probably spokeKanarese nirhilfl 
the Trilralingas i. e. Kalinga, Andhra and Gan jam spoke 
Telagu and the southern country spoke Tamil The 
Eastern Chalukyas,in the beginning however,for some years 
must have, spoken a Sanskrit-born Prakrit Aryan language. 
They also appear to have kept up marriage relation^ with 
the Maharashtra and Central Indian Aryan families. A 
curious fact to be noted in this connection is that in a 
grant of Vijayaditya (S. In-Ins. Hultsch Vol. I p. 40) we 
are told that a village was granted to a sardar whose 
family name was Pattavardhana which family came down 
from the time of the founder Eubjavishnuvardhana. Now 
this name “Pattavardhana” is a Mah&rashtra name and 
still survives among Marathas, Brahmins and other castes 
also. This Pattavardhana family in the grant appears to 
have been Ksbatriya, as the names of the persons in it are 
SomSditya, EuntEditya and so on. It was a family of 
warriors of long-standing. In a grant of the same ChElu- 
kya king Narendra MrigarEja, the “AjnyaptE” or com¬ 
mand-giver is said to be his brother Nriparudra of the 
Haihaya family (S. I. Ins. Hultsch Vol. I p. 34). The 
word brother here must of course mean son of his maternal 
or paternal aunt. The ChSlukyas clearly thus married 
into the Haihaya Kalaohuri family of Central India. It 
need not be surmised from this that they refused to marry 
into the Chola, P&ndya and other Dravidian families. 
For toese too had become inoluded1>y thin'; me (about the 
10 th century) kito the solar and lunar races and the last 

99 
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Eastern Chalukya king did marry a daughter of the 
powerful Chola kings now assigned as stated above to the 
solar race. But we may believe that in the beginning for 
some time at least the Eastern Chalukyas must have 
confined tliemseves to marriage with well-known Aryan 
Kshatriya families of Maharashtra and the north, they 
pridhii: theni'^elve*^ still on their Kshatriya descent. 

A few remarks may be made on the form of adminis- 
JLratlcn. It was apparently entirely northern. The word 
jfor lowest revenue division is vishaya and not nadu the 
iDravidian word. A village is always said to be situate in 
/such and such a vishaya. Secondly the Ajnapta or issuer 
[of the command of grant is some prince but in one it is 
I said to be Pancha Pradhanas This is a remark¬ 

able change. We hear for the first time the word sr-TR 
Pradhana, so much used in later Maratha history. The 
ministers are not eight but five ; who they were cannot 
be surmised. The words Mantri, Amatya and Adhyaksha 
are by this time left behind and may have got into special 
significations. Thirdly, the grants are addressed to 
Rashtrakuta-Pramukhan Kutumbinah 

Now this word is 

singular in these Eastern Chalukya grants and is not to 
be found in any other grants of the ancient kingdoms of 
India. What does it mean ? It is translated as ** heads of 
provinces ” by the Ind. Ant. But this is not quite accept¬ 
able: A vishaya or Tehsil is the lowest division and 
above it comes Rashtra or Bhukti (gl%) and so on. 
The word Rashtra too occurs in these grants e. g. Krama 
Rashtra and apparently shows a division larger than a 
vishaya. Rashtrakuta ordinarily means head of a province 
but Rashtrakutas cannot come under vishayas. Of course 
here we have a distinct clue to the fact that Rashtrakuta 
is not the name of a family as many think or thought but 
it is the name of an ofidee and is the exact equivalent of 
the modern Deshmukh^ ^ Deshmukh and Deshpande (head 
patil and head writer) are higher officers of the District, 
not the Taluka. The Rashtrakuta family of Malkhed, 
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therefore, as we shall sfcate in their history has merely an 
official position name changed into a family surname as 
Prabhu, Deshmukh and Sen5pati(Senvi) etc. have become 
in later Maratha history. But what we urge here is that 
as Kastrakfita office cannot come under visbaya, Rashtra- 
kuta had already become apparently the name of local 
official families of .Marathas. Deshmukhs in Venri 
were usually Marathas and it is probable that under t'je 
Eastern Chalukyas, the Dravidian country must have been 
assigned to Rashtrakuta or Maratha families as hereditajy 
Patils in the same way as in the Deccan. The grants are 
therefore addressed to the inhabitants of the vishava 
of whom the Rashtrakutas were the leading families. 
However, whether Rashtrakuta indicates Maratha peopie 
or not, this word Rashtrakuta occurring in the eastejn 
Chalukya grants throws full light on the origin of the name 
of and shows that it means nothing more tha’i a 
rev^ue official like the Deshmukh of modern days. 

The Eastern Chalukya kings were wor.«hippers of .‘'ivn. 
They usually had long reigns being apparently well d- - 
haved (or in the absence of a truthful and detailed his¬ 
torian like Kalhana they appear to be so from the ins¬ 
criptions and grants which only eulogise their merits). 
p?hey observed Hindu religious practices rigorously and 
Were strict enforcers of VarnSsrama. They were usually 
educated persons, one king especially was proficient in 
mathematics and hence was called Gunaka. The pedi¬ 
gree of the family derived from Yaduvamsa does not 
appear in their grants till about the 10th century when 
they appear to have entered into marriage relations with 
the Cholas who were now assigned to the solar race. This 
Yaduvamsa pedigree is neither taken from the Mahabha- 
rata nor the Bhagavata and is a riddle as discussed in 
detail in our note- 

The Eastern Chalukya kings took the title usually of 
Maharaja, some adding Mah§rajadhiraja, Parmesvara 
and Parama BhattSraka. Their favourite Biruda was 
Vii&haraa-Siddhi taken by Ihe first king Vishnuvarfihana 
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(meaning the conqueror of strongholds or diffioult plaoee). 
They sometimes called themselves the Asraya of some¬ 
thing like the early Western Chalukyas: but they gave 
up the title ofVallabha which was now appropriated, so to 
speak, by Maharashtra kings namely those of the Rashtra- 
kuta family, following the usage of the Early Chalukyas 

Lastly, it would be interesting to notice a few further 
facts mentioned by Dr. Fleet in his paper on the Eastern 
Chalukyas (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX). Firstly the seal of the 
Eastern Chalukyas contained the legend Sri Tribhuvanan- 
kusa () always. The last grant of Viraohoda 

NO 

however shows above it a boar—the usual Lanchana—half 
standing half couchant, to the proper left. Sun and Moon 
umbrella, conchshell, doubledrum and two Chauries ; and 
the lower part an elephant, an ox-goad; an expanded water- 
lily and a device resembling the letter These latter are 
omitted in seals on other grants. The Chellur grant of 
Viraohoda enumerates the ChSlukya ensignias, the ,white 
umbrella, the single conchshell, Panchamaha-Sabda, 
Paliketana, double drum, boar crest, bunch of feathers of 
peacock’s tail, the spear, the throne, the Makaratorana, 
golden sceptre, Ganga and Yamuna and others unspecified.*^ 
A similar list occurs in the Ganga grants of Xalinga 
Nagara. Their importance and meaning which is a 
riddle to many including Dr. Fleet we will try to eluci¬ 
date later on. Golden coins of these Eastern ChSlukyas 
are found even in Arakan* 

What became eventually of the Eastern Chalukya line? 
The kingdom of Vengi of course disappeared under the 
Chola supremacy. Some later Chalukyas, however, still 
ruled there. They claimed descent from the child son of 
Amma I who was set aside by Tadapa. He was not killed 
and he grew somewhere and had many generations after 
him. The last Malla Vishnuvardhana has left an inscrip¬ 
tion dated 1203 A. D. Some Chalukya kings or chiefs are 
found in the west to the south of the TungabhadrS also. 

* The relevent portion m the Chelltir gtstni may be quoted here. Spealcinft of the 
oridlnal founder of the Chalukya race viz. who was bom an orphan of the 

jfruw 'aa rr sMl I eas i ffl srfixsrrwuF 

*rf'RgdT^i% Pki’Snifl- 

w»intnr 

!• lu- Holtsoh VoL 1 p. 54). 
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EASTERN CHXLUKYA PEDIGREE. 

( As given by Hultsch in South Ind. Ins. Vol. I p. 32 and with the 
-other dates as proposed by Dr. Fleet Ind. Ant. Yol. XX p. 32 and 283.) 

I 

8. 489-567 A. D.—Xirrivarnian (Wes*ern C'bdlukya) 

_L __ 

Satyasraya Pulakeshin II 1 Kubja Vishnuvardhana 

•the great Western ChSlukya 18 years, 526-544 saka (H.) 

of 610 A. D. or 532 saka 538-556 saka F.) 

■y i 

2 Jayasinha 1 33 yrs. saka 544-577 (H.) 3 IndrarSja 6 months only 

30 yrs. 556-585 saka (F.) | 

4 Vishnuvardhaiia II, 9 yrs. 577-586 saka (H.) 585-5C4 saka (F.) 

5 Mangi Yuvarkja, 25 yrs. 586-611 saka (H.) .595-619 saka (F,) 


6 Jayasinha II 8 Yishnuvardhana III T Kokkili, 6 months 

J3 yrs. 611-624 saka (H.) 37 yrs. 625-662 saka (H.) 625 saka (H.) 
r 619-632 saka (F.) or 632-669 saka (F.) 632 ‘-aka (F.) or 

I 703 A. D. (H.) 709 A. D. fF.) 
9 VijaySditya I BhattSraka 
18 yrs. 662-680 saka (H.) or 669-687 saka (F.) 

10 Vishnuvardhana IV 
36 yrs. 680-796 sak^* (H.) or 687-722 saka (F.) 

11 VijaySditya II alias Narendra Mrigaraja 
48 yrs. 716-764 saka (H.) or 44 yrs. 722-766 saka (F.) 

12 Kalivishpuvardhana V 
j yrs. 764-766 saka (H.) or 766-67 saka (F.) 

_I_ 

ISGuuaka Vijayadityalll YuvarSja Yudhamalia 

44 yrs. 766-809 saka (H. Vikramaditya | 

or 767-811 saka IF.) [ 18 Tadapa 

14 Chalukya Blilma Droharjuna one month 848 saka 
30 yrs, 809-839 s<ika (H.) or 811-841 saka (F.) | 

_ 1 21 YudhSmalla 

I I 7 yrs. 848-855 

15 Vijayaditya IV Kollabhiganda or 19 Vikramaditya 

Kaliyarttyanka 6 months 1 yr. 847-848 saka (H.1 
saka 840 (H.) or 841 saka (F.) 849 saka (F.) 


16 Amma I Vishnuvardhana VI alias Baj Mahendra I 

7 yrs. 840-847 saka (H.) or 841-848 i^aka (F.) | 

_i_ 22 Chalukya Bhlma II Vish. UI 

I I Gauda Mahendra; son of 

17 VijaySditya & Beta 20 Bhima queen Melamb5l2 yrs. 

child set aside by 855-867 saka (H.) 

TSdapa 848 saka (F.) _j_ 

1 i 

24 BSnHrnava or Dananripa 28 Amma II VijaySditya 

3 yrs. 892-895 saka (H.) son of q. Loka MahadeTi 

I 25 yrs. 867-892 saka (H.) 


Interregnum for 27 years. 
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Here ejids the first section so to speak of the Eastern 
Chalukya pedigree, a section which is essentially Deocnni 
or Maharashtri or rather Kannada Maratha The date 
ot the coronation of Amma II is distinctly given in one 
grant of his and it is Saka 867 Marga. V. 13 Friday etc. 
which corresponds with Friday 5th Dec. 945 A. D. ( Fleet 
Ind. A-nt. Vol. XX p. 271). 

We now go on to the second 'ection nf the Pedigree. 

II 


54 DanSriutv i 

Interregnum for 
27 years 


35 baktivarman or Chalukya Chandra 2() Vimaladitya m. SundarS 
12 } rs 925-93T .^aka (H.) 936-938 -^aka (F.) sister of Eajendra Choda 

ofSuryavamsa 7 yrs. 

937- 944 saka (H.) 

938- 945 saka (F.) 


37 Kajaraja 1 Vishnuv. VIII 28 VijaySditya VII received 

in. Ammanga Devid of Rajendra Choda Vengi from Rajendra Choda 
44yrs 944-985 .^aka (H.) 954-986 saka (F.) his nephew 15 yr^. 

1 985-1000 saka (H.) 

Rajendr i Choda or Kuliottungadev a ascended Choda 
throne at KSnohi m. MadhurSntaki d. of Rajendra Choda 
gave Vengi to his uncle No. 38 (41 yrs. 986-1035) 
_!_ 

Vikrama Choda 29 RajarSja II 30 Vira Choda, 

in the Choda kingdom 1 yr. 1000-1001 saka (H.) Vishnuv. IX 

(ascended the throne* 
in saka 1001) a grant 
in his 21st year 
(1022 baka) is found* 

In the Chellur grant the coronation exact date of (30) 
Viraohoda is given as Saka 1001 Bhadrapada Vadya 1$^ 
Thursday corresponding to 23 August 1078 A. D. Thursday 
(Fleet Ind. Ant Vol. XX page 284). The coronation 
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date of Eajaraja the first is also given in a grant of his- and 
is equivalent to 16th August 1022 A. D * 


♦ The kings with Christian era dates for the end of e «ch reign may 
je given as follows from Fleet’s paper Ind Ant, 3IX p. 2S3 


1 Vishnuvardhana ... 633 A. D. 

2 Jayasinha ... 663 „ 

3 IndrarSja ... 663 „ 

4 Vishnuvardhana II ... 672 „ 

5 Mangi YuvarSja ... 696 „ 

6 Jayasinha II ... 709 

7 Kokkili ... 709 

8 Vishnuvardhana III... 746 

9 Vijayaditya I ... 764 „ 

10 Vishnuvardhana IV... 799 „ 

11 NarendraMrigarSja 

or VijaySditya n ...843 ,« 

12 SaUirishQu. ... 844 „ 

U Gui^aka VijaySditya m 888 ^ 


14 Chdiukyn Bhima ... 918 A. D. 

15 Kollabig inda Vnaya- 


ditya IV ... 918 „ 

16 Amma I Vishnuv. VI.. 925 

17 BetajVijayaditya V .. 925 ,, 

18 TSdapa ... 925 „ 

19 Vikramaditya II ... 926 „ 

20 Bhima III ... 927 „ 

21 Yudhamalia ... 934 ,♦ 

22 Axnma II Vija. VI ... 970 „ 

23 DanSrnava ... 973 „ 

Interregnum for 30 yrs. 1003 », 

24 Bakitivarma ... 1015 





NOTES 

1— The Chandran amsa Pedigree in later Chalukya grants. 
The Ranastipundi grant of Vimaladitya (Ep. Ind. Vol. VI p. 351) 
gives the Ciiandravamsa as follows: I (1) Brahma (2) Manasa sonarlar 
(3) Moon i4) (5) ( 6 ) arrf (7) (^) (9) 

(10) ?-rr? (ll) (12) (13) (14) ^h- 

(15) (16) (17) (18) 5i?r'<=Ti5f5r (19) (20) 

(21) (22) mlt^K (23) 5jrrc?n275T (24) pfirir 

(‘’5) (26) jprr^JTRfi^ Pi^nx f jtw mj- 

qf.5T JTT?^ (2?) (28) g^TN (29) rti\ (30) (31) d^jT^fi^r 

(32) from n'T^g^TT=ft (33) (34) (35) (36) ’;?frq-?r 

(37) (38) (39) (40) live sons and 37 : 5 ^ praised (41) 

(42) TKl^g; (43) (44) (45) (46)*?TfTFn‘qr (47) TI 

ffTcT:^ 

'^r#r etc. 

Now comparing this list with that given in the Mahabharata we find 
many names common. But there are some material differences. They 
are as follows:- Mbh. Ch. 95 gives the line with i{^-r 55 r-grt!?r. From him 
wo have The line then goes to who performed 

three This makes jf?T*^3nr the same a^ that of the ^TJiT but this 

is a mistake; for the of ^cTT-iT who pertormed three is 

* 11 ^" rV^rr^r^rT-T ; while this jHT^TjPT is son of Fron we have 

^nT^^^-*r5rrrd-3?^^rrT. (The V^nrrr'r and of the inscription are per¬ 
haps a mistake of reading). Then we have 

(In the inscription and srRr are omitted). Then we 

have (for tlie first four we have 

x^^nwqr-^rcTTJTJr, and which does not appear to be a mistake of 
e ading). Matinara marrying is also mentioned in both. Then 

we have (Here we have and sftoir instead of the 

lirsttwo). Bharataperforminga?Hj^onthe banks of the Yamuna and the 
Ganges is mentioned in both and is the story of the JTrnr^ir repeated. From 
we have gJT^f-gfr 5 r*^rw" 2 [f:ve:?r- 3 T: 5 Rlr 5 ^^^ (Here we have 

nearly the same names but strangely there is no in the inscription). 
From we have RK-3?JT>«rr-Tltf%d;->fR^-7ffn^ (If we take to be 

we have two omitted here ftfT and 3?5r»sT). From ?jnT 5 we have 
r^r%w^l4'-TrvT-3?^-3?WJTi^-qx?r?rrl-^^^^ (The names in both are the 
same). From here there is complete divergence. Mbh. gives 
; while the inscription gives 

And from ?PTr#r the line goes at once to 3iprT of the 6 th century a con* 
temporary perhaps of the famous king of sis^r^rRcWlT whose minister 
was ^!='^TT?rw and who carried away ^rr^rs^r daughter of king of 
Ujiain. Whence is this genealogy given in the 10 th century derived? 
Of course the difference from Mhb, is not strange. Some PurSpa> must 
have been followed : which we cannot ya^ say. 
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II—ANDHRA 
II— Andhra. 

Who were the Andhras ? Where was the Andhra country ? These 
questions are interesting and we proceed to solve them. 
The Andhras were a well-known ancient people, different from 
the Dravidas in the days of the last recasting of the Mah5bhSrata 
i. e. about 300 B. C. Moreover in the MahSbharata Bhishma parva list 
of Indian peoples, they are mentioned in the north under the Aryan and 
mixed Aryan peoples and not among the mlechhas of the south such as 
Dravida, Kerala, Chola etc. We therefore take it that in 300 B. C. Andhra 
had come entirely under Aryan influence while the territory south of 
the Krishria had not. Andhra is now looked upon as the territory on 
the east coast betvreen the Godavari and the Krishna. But in MahS- 
bharata days it denoted the country above the Eastern Ghats, Aryans 
appear to have settled in it from Kosala or Nagpur and Raipur. Kalinga 
was also early Aryanised and it may be possible that the 
Aryans went into Andhra from Kalinga: but we prefer to hold that the 
Aryans penetrated into the Andhra (Warangal) country from Kosala 
as there is no mountain to cross here. Now Andhra even in Hiuen 
Tsang’s days was the name of the country above the Eastern Ghats 
and the Vengi country tract along the coast between the Godavari and 
the Krishtia is called by him Dhanakataka (Amaraoti), In short Vengi 
is distinct from Trikalinga. 

Having shown that Andhra was always the country above the 
Ghats, we may state that the Andhra people were principally Aryans 
Even now the ethnographical characteristics of the Andhra people 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas are distinctly Aryan. The Brahmins 
of Andhra or Telangaiia still continue marriage relations with the 
Brahmins of the Deccan and hence they must have been one with the 
Deccan people. The Andhra kings who became powerful and conquered 
Pataliputra appear to us to be thus mixed Aryans and not Dravidians 
and they conquered Faithan and MahSrashtra also. Their capital is 
said to bo Dhana-kataka, which country too must have been conquered 
by them and hence its eventual inclusion in the Andhra territory. We 
have therefore distinguished the Andhras from the southern Dravidas 
and we hold that they were more Aryan than the latter, i.e. not only the 
Brahmins, but the middle class peoples also in Andhra were mixed Aryans, 

The Andhras developed a fine literature of their own under the 
Rastern ChSlukya patronage and their ancient work, *‘The translation 
of the MahSbhSrata" in Telugu is dated the 10th Century A. D. and is 
said to be highly poetical. Like the Tamils of the further south, the 
Andhras too distinguished themselves for learning and even now the 
Andhra Brahmins ar^ learned Vaidikas. They are usually Saivas and 
rarely Vaishhavas a circumstance which we shall try to explain later 
on. What language these Andhras originally spoke we discuss in 
the next note* 

40 
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HI— Aryan advanck into .^outu India. 

India to the south of the Nerbudda divides itself into two natural 
portions the first consisting of Berar, the Nizam State and the Bombay 
Deccan ; and the second consisting ot what is prai tically the present 
Madras Presidency. The former is usually called the Deccan while the 
latter is called south India. The language in the first is generally 
Marathi with the exception of ^Tndhra in the south-east and of the 
Southern Maratha country in the >outh-west The Dec*, an, as we have 
shown, was originally sparsely populated abonginieN and hence the 
Aryan invaders who settled the country gave their language to it. Did 
the Aryans advance into Andhra and the Kan.»rese portions and into the 
country southwards of both? Did the\ advance ir. suffacient numbers so 
as to impress their language upon the people * Ef why docs not their 
language now prevail there ? We will try t< * mswer these questions in 
this note as there seems to be a great deal o. haziness on this subject. 

The Pandyas are the southern-mo^t Indian people throughout 
ancient Indian literature. They were known tn Megasthenes whose 
account of them shows that they were believed fo be mixed Aryans and 
Dravidianss. We maj^ therefore, believe that the Aryans in small num¬ 
bers did go right upto Cape Comorin sometime before Buddha and im¬ 
pressed their religious thought, not their language, upon the people. The 
PSndyas a:re frequently mentioned m the Mahabhar ita, but their name 
does not, strangel.v enough, occur in the Bhishmaparva list of Indian 
peoples. Probably their name is given as Dravida which heads the list 
of the southern mlechhas and the PTndyas were unquestionably Dra- 
vidas par excellence. 

The Aryan settlement of the Decc di tooic place after this and in 
sufficient numbers so as to impress not only the Aryan religion but also 
the Aryan language upon the few people who were there. And this 
advance torn place probably after Buddha but before Megasthenes. For 
the MahabhSrata which we place about B. C. includes all the people 
in the Deccan in the list of northern peoples described as Aryans 
and mixed Aryans. Even Andhra and Kuntala are in this list besides 
MahSrSshtra proper which is covered by Vidharbha, Asmaka, PSndu- 
rSshtra, GoparSshtra and MallarHshtra. W’e believe that the people in 
Andhra and in Kuntala who at present speak the Telagu and the 
Kanarese spoke then the Prakrit Aryan language as we shall presently 
show. We take it that this advance took place after Buddha because 
we find many persons, specially the common people, professing the 
Buddhistic faith. 

In the days of BindusSra son of Chandragupta the Aryans made 
conquests farther south and established principalities as far as the 
Pennar in the east and the northern boundary of the present Mysore * 
state inHhe west. Mr. Krishnasvami Aiyangar following and agreeing 
with Sir Vincent Smith says in his ^Beginnings of South Indianffistjory*^' 
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recently published “ The southern frontier of A^ok t’s empire maybe 
described as a line drawn from the Pennar river netr Nellore on the 
east coast to the river KalySnapuri on the west coa-^t (about N. Lat. 14) 
which forms the northern boundary of the Tuhivx crmntry probably 
representing the old country of theSatiy iputra. Tins boundary is sub¬ 
stantially correct on the information furnished by ophigrapby.” This 
correctness is confirmed, adds Mr. Krishitasvanj. by v^hat we are able 
to glean from Tamil literary source- j, except or, the e istorii point. The 
Tamils marked out the limit of the Tamil land it Pulikat’ which is 
further south than Nellore. Thus from ibout 150 B. C. to the first 
century A. D. the age of Tamil poets, Soutli India upto Pulikat a little 
above Madras on the east and to about BhatK:al or. the was under 
Arjan domination. A fresh attempt \ias made push the Aryan 
settlement further south in the days of the Tamil poet^ themselves. It 
was defeated in the eastern portion near the Podyar Hill by the PSndyas 
hut It was successful in the west where in Konkanam the territory of 
the chief Nannan, “in the first century of the Chrisfcni era was broken 
into !)> a new people called Kosar and Nannaii was obviously defeated.*’ 
(S. Krishnasvami’s beginnings of South India p. 85) Thus Konkanam 
above and below the ghats came also "'nder Aryxx infinence in the 
first century A. 1). 

Now what will be a great surprise t. manv that this part of 
South India not only came under the sway of the Ar^ an people but also 
under the influence of the Aryan language. It seemn clear from the old 
Tamil poets that the language of this pjirt ot South India tvas Aryan 
The Tamil poets of the first century A. D. not only describe this part as 
Vadukarraana, end of the Northerners’ territory, hut also call it Moli- 
pe\artam, that is, the country \\here the >p >keii *aiiguagt changes to 
another. Ditto page 84. At page 95 ditto, we read tiiat the new invaders 
were called in Tamil poems VadaVadukar (the northern northerner.s) and 
VambaVadukars (or the new northerner^). Further P stated that the 
Malayaman chief of Muller defeated single-handed the that had 

laid siege to his fort. Finally in summing thi* chapter on Aryan in¬ 
vasion of South India, Mr. Krishnasvami Aiyangar says ; “The Aryan 
invasion went along the western ghats avoiding Dandarapya as it is 
called by the Tamils. This inference is supported by the fact (1) that 
the Tamils regarded the land north of Pulikat as foreign in language 
and (2) their regarding the DandSra^iya as the land of the Aryans. 
Again in the chapter on the Dawn of the Christian era be observes at 
page 128. “The northern frontier of the Tamil lands was held hF 
Nannan of the Tullu country in the west and Pulli of Vengadam* 
(Tirupati) in the east, further north being the land of the Aryas (Vadu- 
kars) and DandSra^ya.’* Thus it is clear from ancient Tamil literature 
that from about 250 B. C. to the’first century A. D. South India as far 
Fuliket in the east and Bhatkai in the west was under Aryan sway and- 
spoke the Aryan language. 
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This'view of Mr. Krishnasvami Aiyangar is supported by epigra- 
phfio evidence. We tind inscriptions in this part of the country recorded 
in Prakrit not only down to the first century A. D, but even to the third 
and the country was ruled by Kshatriyas who professed the Vedio reli¬ 
gion. These kingdoms are given by Mr. Dubreuil in his work “Ancient 
History of the Deccan” just published. The first inscription on a stupa at 
Jagayyapetha (Krishim Di'-trict) gives the name of a king called Mil- 
dhariputra Sri Virn Purushadatta of the Ikshvakus, in an alphabet which 
points to the 3rd century A, D.” (p. 86). The inscription (Ind. Ant, XI 
p. 256) is in Prakrit. 2. The Davanagere inscription (Ep. Kar. Vol. XI 
No. 161) mentions a people called Kekayas who intermarried with the 
IkshvSkus. 3. The Brihatphalayanas mentioned in an inscription of 
Jayavarman who ruled in Kudura ( Krishna District again ) are also 
Vedic Aryans. This inscription is in archaic Prakrit. “The language 
and phraseology of the inscription is so similar to the Nasik 
inscriptions of Gautamiputra Satakarni and of Vashishtiputra 
Pulamayi that Jayavarman’s date cannot have been distant 
from the date of these two Andhra kings.” ( Ep. Ind. Vol. VEI 
p. 315)'. 4. Tho next people are the Salankayanas also a gotra 
name mentioned in an inscription found at Peddaveggi (Vengi). The 
plates of king Vira Devavarraan are in Prakrit also. (Ep. Ind. Vol. CX 
page 56). 5. The Vishnu Kundims are meniioiied in the Ramatirtham 
grant (Ep. Ind. XI p. 134) and other records. This name is also a gotra 
name which has now disappeared from the list of gotras, (Gotras it is 
said in Dharnaasastra are innumerable and many gotras have disappear¬ 
ed.") 6. The early Pallavas also have left records in Prakrit as we 
have shown in the body of the book. Lastly 7. the Kadambas of Vana- 
v5si have also left early records which are in Prakrit. These records 
prove that Kshatriya Aryans ruled in the frontier of the Tamil land and 
spoke an Aryan language viz. Prakrit at least in the higher ranks, viz, 
the Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. 

The point we have further to urge is that these Aryan-Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas were allied to the Deccan Aryans i. e. the ancestors 
of the Marathas of the modern day. Not only do these Aryans i. e. 
Brahmins of Andhra and Kanara intermarry with the Brahmins of 
the Deccan but we find from an inspection of these Prakrit records that 
the language therein used is allied to the MahSrashtri. Thus the in¬ 
scription at Jagayyapetha mentions Kamakarathe the Ratraor RSshtra 
<r f Kamaha. The word Rashtra belongs to the MahSrSshtras and points 
to this king being a Maratba Kshatriya. Again the word Apario instead 
ofAtta^o (Sans. Atmano) is the Marathi word Apa^a. So again the 
inscription of the Brihatphalayana Jayavarman uses the expression 
for Sanskrit which is plainly Marathi. Here we have 

the Marathi word^Kr for and the word srsT for arnr is pot modern 
Telagn which nses but is plainly the parent of the Marathi srrsrr* 
'The inscriptions lastly of the Pallavas and the Kadambas about this 
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time viz the first to the 3rd century A. D. are In Prakrit and the re¬ 
presentatives of these are plainly the modern Maratha families Palave 
and Kadam. 

The Prakrit inscription of the Kadambas on the Malavalli pillar 
especially leaves no doubt that Maharashtri must have been spoken so 
far south as the northern part of the present state of Mysore On this 
i nscription Mr. Rice at page 6 of his introduction to the Ep. Kama. VoL 
Vri observes: “From the script, style and situation of this inscription 
and the relationship of the donee, it is evidently not removed very far 
in time from the first inscription of SStakarni which precedes it. I have 
therefore marked its date as 250 A. D. The Prakrit employed is the 
Maharashtari form, and Dr. Bubler considered the inscription as evi¬ 
dence that this was already at that time a cultivated language in the 
south” Thus inscriptions indubitably prove that the Maharashtri 
in a cultivated form was spoken in the country now the home of Kaiia- 
rese. This is not to be wondered at as this part of the country was 
ruled by Maharathis in the days of the Satakarnis and the Kadambas. 
Even coins bearing the legend in Prakrit have been 

1ound in the west ofChitaldurg Mysore State. Not only this, tradition as 
recorded in the Harivarnsa shows that the kingdom of Banavasi was 
originally founded by a son of Yadu from a Naga wife and Banavasi is 
described in the Harivaipsa as situated in a forest with red soil about it 
Banavasi is plainly the modern Kanarese country. Thus the country 
was settled by Maharathis and was ruled by Maharathis down to the 
days of Kadambas. It seems probable that after their rule the language 
changed into Kanarese under the rule of the Gangas. 

All these facts are also admitted and recorded by V. Kanakasabhai 
in his “Tamils ISOO years ago.” At page 29 he observes that the northern 
limit of Tamilicam was on the east Verkadu or Pulikat and that beyond 
was the country of the Vadukas. The King of Erami Nadu was also 
called the chief of the Vadukars. It is evident therefore that at this 
early period the people north of Tirupati and those who resided in 
Mysore (north) spoke one and the same language Vaduki. The Kanarese 
and the Andbras thus in those ancient days spoke according to our 
view a northern language which was MaharSshtri and were also related 
to the MahSrathis of the Deccan. The NSyaks and the Reddis are de¬ 
scended from ancestors allied in race and language to the ancestors of 
tbeMarathas. The name Vadukar is even now applied to these and 
though Dr. Caldwell says that Vaduki meant old Telagu, the older 
language of the Vadukars and the Andhrae roust have been an Aryan 
language. Mr. S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar expresses his opinion in con* 
nection with this subject as follows: “I have no doubt that the Andhras 
of the Mahlratta country were spoken of by the Tamils as Aryani. 
That would only confirm the present day notion that the language* 
Marathi is itself called Aryan.*’ 



CHAPTER XII 

THE KE‘-AB1^ DYNASTY OF ORISSA 

We come next to the bistroy of Orissa or Odia as it is 
called in ancient SansRit literature. We have a very 
interesting history of Orissa from the pen of that gifted 
author Sir William Hunter and we will follow him gener¬ 
ally except in a few points. His research at the date of 
his writing his history is lemarkably thorough while his 
manner of depicting scenes and events belongs to a higly 
imaginative writer Sir William Hunter doubtless based 
the ancient history of Orissa on the palm-leaf manuscripts 
preserved in the temple of Jagannath, the most famous 
temple of Orissa. 

According to Hunter Oiissa is the Prakrit form of the 
word Odra-desa which is very plausible. Orissa is a strip 
of land bounded by the Sea on the east end the Vindhya 
^ills on the west. It extends length-wise from the-western 
most mouth of the Ganges to a remarkable lake in the 
south called the Chilka lake. This lake has been formed 
owing to the low level of the land, the w^ater from the sea 
floing into it at tide-time. It is separated from the sea 
by a narrow ridge of land formed by the deposit of silt from 
the mountains brought down by the big rivers of Orissa the 
ohief of which is of course the Mahanadi. In this strip 
of land owing to its fertility immigrations have come in from 
time to time. The most ancient one was that of the Aryans 
whose pioneers, the Brahmins, were conspicuous in founding 
settlensnts even in Dandakaranya. These Aryan Brah¬ 
mins soon imposed their religion and their langnage upon 
the aboriginal people who were non-Aryans and Kaivartas 
or fishermen by profession Odra naturally became a 
prosperous province but like Anga, Vanga and Kalinga it 
continued to be a banned land for pure Aryans. The 
Manusmriti mentions the Odras as mlecbhas, and it was 
not considered proper for good Aryans to go to this country. 
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After the Vedic Aryan*?, came the Buddhist We know 
that A*?oka when he conquered Kalinga further south 
slaughtered many people and from that time by a revulsion 
of feeling became in^dined towards the religion of 
non-slaughter Horn his time i e.about25oBC Buddhism 
reigned supienie in O fur several centuries Sir 
William Hunter re’ateb ot> ^he authosity of the palm-lea^ 
records that this Buddhist native ule was supplanted by a 
king named Reo-Aim who came about 323 A.D. and 

his descei^dants ruled n O-issa till 474 AD (Hunter’s 
Orissa VoL I p 206 ) 

Who were these iijva The temple archives call 
them Yavanas and Hunter has no douiot that they were so 
He has given a most detaile*. history of the ancient Yava¬ 
nas or Bactrian Greeks who had kingdoms m the Panjab 
and who invaded Ayodhya anc Magadha under Menander 
in the second century B C It is not improbable that some 
of these Yavana adventurers sailed down the Ganges and 
came by sea to Orissa in course of time. That there \^ere 
Yavana kingdoms in the cent’al parts of India is proved 
not only from inscriptions but from the Purlnas themselves 
Of the Kailakila or Kainkila Yavanas mentioned in the* 
Puranas we shall speak late^ (n Here it will suffice to 
note that Yavana adventures, it is not strange, founded 
a kingdom in Orissa in ahou" * 20A.D. and continued to 
rule down to 474 A. D. These Yavanas were a maritime 
people and it is supposed tbai under their guidance the 
Hindus went to Java about this period. Whatever that 
maybe, these Yavanas appeal to be Buddhists like the 
Kailakila Yavana? of the Central Provinces. The fact is 
that foreigners whether in past or present times are al¬ 
ways partial to Buddhism; ‘lecause Hinduism is exclusive 
and there is no ready admission to foreigners in its fold 
Sir W. Hunter attributes this tendency to the higher ethi¬ 
cal excellence of Buddhism But it seems that there was 
noihieg to ehoohe between Hinduism and Buddhism of the 
fifth century A.D. so far as higher doctrines were concerned 
and superstition was as rempant in Buddhism as in 
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Hinduism at that time. But Buddhism was a proselytizing 
religion while Hinduism was not and hence Yavanas and 
Sakas and others turned Buddhists sooner than Hindus, 
But it must be remembered that caste in the fifth century 
A.D. was as strong among Buddhists as among the Hindus 
in spite of the fact that Buddhiism started with the denial 
of caste in the beginning. The sentiment of caste is bu¬ 
ried deep down the Indian heart and we see caste at the 
present day assert itself even among the Christian converts 
of the south. Under the influence of caste a new people 
though admitted to Buddhism or even to Hinduism lived 
as a separate caste bound by interdiction of marriage with 
others among the hundred and one castes that already 
existed 

To return to the Yavanas who conquered Orissa, they 
were Buddhists and ruled the country according to the 
chronicles till 474 A. D. These Yavanas or Greeks have 
left Buddhistic monutments in caves and in images of 
gods and men with Greek profiles unmistakably detectable 
as stated by archseolgists a fact which well fits in with the 
view that these rulers were really Bactrian Greeks. This 
dynansty was overthrown by one Yayati Kesari according 
to the palm-leaf records in 474 A.D. The kings of this 
Kesari line were worshippers of Siva as elsewhere; though 
of course they reverenced Vishnu also as the All-preserver 
“For 150 years Buddhism and Siva worship struggled for 
victory when the contest practically ceased. The reigning 
monarch was a worshipper of the all-Destroyer with Bhu- 
vanesvara the templq city of Siva as his capital. Year 
after year the Buddhist hermits in their cave-dwellings 
gazed across the five miles of fruit-bearing groves towards 
the great tower of Siva slowly rising in the distance. Of the 
7000 shrines which clustered rouud it, not more than 500 
or 600 survive. They exhibit every stage of Orissa art from 
the roufidi conceptions of the sixth century through the 
exquisite designs and the ungrudging artistic toil of the' 
12th, the'exquisite friezes, scrolls, and carvings which 
adorn tiieaelong deserted walls," (Hunters) Orissa Vol.lj)p> 
2S3-234) 
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The ohronioles and SlrW. Hunterplace the rise of the 
Saivite dynasty of Kesari kings i n 474 A. p t *”*- 
the suocess of Bhuvanesvara 150 years later i. e. in 
about 624 A.D. It seems that this must be put a little later i 
still. As we have said before, Orissa was conquered byj 
Harsha and was held under him. When Hiuen Tsang 
visited the land, Buddhism was still supreme there. He re¬ 
cords “The people reverence the law. There are a hundred 
monasteries and 50 temples. There were myriads of Bud¬ 
dhists” (The fertility of the land also is noticed by the 
Chinese traveller who remarks that the fruit here were 
larger than elsewhere). It seems, therefore, that the Kesari 
dynasty though established was not yet powerful and was 
subordinate to Harsha. They must have asserted them¬ 
selves and their religion, as elsewhere in India, after 
Harsha’s death. 

The dated of the building of the Bhuvanesvara temple 
given by the palm-leaf records also support this theory. 

‘ The founder began the lofty fane about 500 A. D. Two 
succeeding monarchs laboured on it and the fourth comple¬ 
ted it in A. D. 657.” Thus the completion of the temple ofj 
Siva at Bhuvanesvara took place after Harsha’s death. 
A slab inscription further recounts that a pious princess 
built another cloud-reaching temple with four beautiful 
halls to Lord §iva. “The only event by which the palm-leaf 
records relieve the monotonous list of kings of the ninth 
century is the erection of a Siva temple in Puri, the city 
which was destined, later on, to become the centre of the 
rival worship of Vishnu. This MSrkandosvara temple in 
Puri was built by Kundala Kesari in 811-829 A. D. (Puni¬ 
sh ottama Chandrika p. 31 quoted by Hunter p. 237 ). 

The Kesari kings were not only great builders of stu¬ 
pendous temples to Siva-temples the adornments of which 
are more decorous than those which in a sense disfigure 
the later temples of Vishnu in Orissa; but they were also 
great restorers of the Brahmin religion. They invited and 
settled a colony of Brahmins from northern India in much 
the same way as orthodox kings in Bengal and elsewhere 
41 
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did later on. “The local legends and the palm>leaf records 
alike relate that the founder of the long-haired or Lion line 
imported ten thousand Brahmins from Oudh and endowed 
them with lands round Jaipur on the sacred Vaitarani 
river. They professed the royal religion and were Saivites 
to a man. They found already settled Brahmins who 
were, however, once Buddhists. These latter were allowed 
to retain the title of Brahmins but they were interdicted 
all intercourse with the new settlers. They were of course 
denied the Jus Connubi* from the first and these nominal 
Brahmins formed a distinct caste which by degrees 
sank into the mass of the peasant population.” “They are 
still found in Orissa as good cultivators and are known as 
Laukika Brahmins and still weav a dirty Brahmanical 
thread over their half naked body” (Hunter’s Orissa Vol. I 
p. 239) This settlement of Northern Brahmins and the 
consequent division of Orissa Brhmins into Laukika and 
Yaidika is typical of the social evolution of the higher 
classes throughout India with its sub-divisions of castes 
which appear at first inexplicable but which show how 
centuries of profession of the Buddhistic faith differentia¬ 
ted Brahmins from Brahmins and Nshatriyas from Kshat- 
riyas and led to the present strange prohibition of mar¬ 
riage and even food between subdivisions of the same chief 
caste or Varna. 

Bhuvanesvara was the old capital of the Kesari line 
raised within the shadow of Buddhistic remains. The 
settlement at Jaipur was a new religious capital. Between 
them lay the delta of the MahSnadi. The Jaipur colony 
flourished. It was visited according to Cunningham by 
Hiuen Tsang though this seems doubtful; but in the six¬ 
teenth century the great battle between the Mahomedans 
and the Hindus was certainly fought under its walls and 
the city was taken by the Mahomedans and was as usual de¬ 
vastated. “Its ruins attest its ancient grandeur. Its dilapi¬ 
dated temples and colossal images retain an inviolate 
sanctity in the mind of devout Hindus. To the annalist it 
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possesses a higher interest as the greatest and bes^ 
attested settlement of priests from the north planted by royal 
authority to impose a new dynastic ereed on the Indian 
population.” (p. 241 ditto.) 

Some of these ruins and thrown down images are gra* 
phioally described by Sir W. Hunter and we will notice 
them in brief. They are still well preserved for “even the 
icono-clast fury of Islam and the vandalism of the English 
public works department have failed to obliterate the 
artistic magnificence of the Lion line. A well proportioned 
column rises above the jungle and bears traces of the im¬ 
potent fury of the Mussulman troops. The Afgans tried to 
drag it down by chains and teams of elephants ; but the 
barbarian conquerors of the sixteenth century found them¬ 
selves unable to destroy the graceful Hindu creations of 
the tenth. They, however, managed to pull down the sacred 
Vulture ( ) which crowned its capital and the exquisite 

shafc lifts its dishonoured head in witness against a 
creed which sought the glory of God in the destruction of 
the finest works of man’* (ditto p. 267). 

The most important and colossal statues were also pre¬ 
served owing to their being thrown down on their faces. 
They lay prone for more than two centuries when in 
1866 they were raised and set up by a spirited English 
magistrate; and have been placed on the river bank amid 
most of the public buildings. “Three statues each of one 
enormous block of chlorite towering even in their sitting 
posture far above the heads of puny mortals represent the 
queen of Heaven (Indrftni) the Earth goddess who took 
upon herself a mortal form to become the wife of the Boar 
incarnation (V£rShi) and the goddess of Destruction CEsli). 

These colossal monoliths must have been dragged across, 
the river-intercepted delta from the mountains a hundred 
miles off and their hard blue stone still bears witness to 
the fine chiselling of the Hindu Art of 900 to 1000 A. D. 
The queen of Heaven, a four-armed goddess, sits in >oalm 
majesty with an admirably out' elephant as her footstool. 
A muslin drapery fails in delicate curves to her feet and is 
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fastened by a girdle at the waist. Her hair towers up in 
a cone of curls inter-woven with jewels with a single mas¬ 
sive tress hanging down upon either shoulder. The Earth 
goddess sits with her infant son on the knee and liks tha 
other two consists of a colossal monolith eight feet high 
by four in breadth. She has four arms also and the little 
finger of her left hand proves that Hindu ladies of that re¬ 
mote period wore rings. She sits on a finely carved buffalo 
the artistic lines of whose head and muzzle are striking. 
A temple to her husband the Boar incarnation crowns 
a time-worn flight of stairs leading up from the river. 

“The moststriking,however, of the three monoliths is the 
wife of the all-Destroyer—a colossal naked skeleton with 
the skin hanging to the bones and the veins and muscles 
standing out in ghastly fidelity. This appalling symbol 
of human decay has her hair brushed back under a snake 
fillet, with a death’s head over the forehead and the disten¬ 
ded hood of the cobra as ^canopy above. Her serpent tres¬ 
ses fall down in twisted horror over her cheeks. An end¬ 
less string of skulls winds round her neck, her breast, her 
loins and her whole body. She sits upon a small figure of 
her husband and the whole rests upon a lotus-leafed pedes¬ 
tal.’’ Figures of the seven mothers and another statue of 
the goddess of destruction with the demons Sumbha and 
Nisumbha thrown down at her feet adorn a beautiful-gal¬ 
lery carved on this very bank (H. O. Vol. 1 268-269). These 
and other sculptures testify to the great skill of Hindu 
workers during the Kesari rule in Orissa and bear wit¬ 
ness to the great imeigination of these sculptors and the 
mechanical skill of ancient engineers who could transport 
such big stones a hundred miles in those days before the 
introduction of modern mechanical appliances. 

But the skill of Orissa ancient engineers is still more- 
exhibited in the bridge which they have built over the 
southern branch of the Mah&nadi. “ The earlier kings of 
the Eesariline held their court sometimes at Bhuvane^vara 
the city of temples to Siva and sometimes at Jaipur the 
city of hia prfests on ihe holy river. But a warlike prince 
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who reigned from 953 to 9S1 A. D. perceived the military 
strengh of the tongue of land where the MahSnadi first 
divides itself into several branches and founded Cuttack 
which is still the capital of the province. He shut up the 
river by means of a masonry embankment, several miles 
long, which at present consists of enormous blocks of 
hewn stone in some places 25 feet high. His successor 
strengthened the new capital by an outlying fortress on 
the southern bank of the river, while a century later the 
reigning king built the massive bridge by which pilgrims 
enter Puri at this day. The bridge consists of masses of 
red stone called laterite ( which is soft when first quarried 
but grows harder by exposure to the air) and spans 290 
feet of water-way by means of eighteen arches the cen¬ 
tral one being 18 feet high by fourteen feet broad. “ The 
Hindu arohitects of that day did not know bow to turn 
an arch but they had a device of their own scarcely less 
skdful, applied equally to the lofty towers of tempies and 
to the humblest gate-way. It is what may be called the 
inverted stair” ; each stone lay projecting out from that 
be'ow. Thus was the Mahanadi bridge built by skilful 
engineers of the Hindus of the 10th and 11th century A. D. 

Beyond their prosperity and their great temples and 
buildings we have little to record of the politics of the 
Kesari line of kings of Orissa. As the palm-leaf records 
show, this dynasty began in about 500 A. D. but their real 
power and independence began with 657 A. D. the date of 
the completion of the Bhuvanesvara temple to Siva after 
Harsha's death. They wen orthodox worshippers of Siva 
and invited thousands of Saivite Brahmins of Oundb and 
settled them at Jaipur where they are still to be found in 
the enjoyment of lands given to them in fee by devout 
kings more than a thousand years baok. These kings 
oontinued to rule down to 1132 A. D. according to the palih- 
leaf records in their capital Cuttack (trhich was built about 
1030 A. D.) when a revolution took place and the Eeaasi 
line of kings came to an end. A religious revolution also 
happened about this time and in a sense Buddhism 
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reared its head again in the form of Yaishnaviam. Both 
this religious change and political revolution belong to 
the third portion of our period, and we finish this history 
of Orissa here to return again to it in the third volume 
of our history. 

The Kesari line rule thus lasted from about 500 to 
113% A. D. a period of about 600 years which is very lung 
indeed. But we have said that in outlying territories 
suchlong'liveddynasties are not uncommon as for instance 
in Assam. The palm*leaf records of Jagannath are, how¬ 
ever, not wholly reliable and there are other records which 
contradict them as shown by Sir William Hunter him¬ 
self. According to the palm-leaf records the Kesari line 
consisted of 44 kings from 500 A. D. to 1132 A. D. ( not an 
improbable period viz. 600 years for 44 kings) when it 
gave place to the Gangs line of kings. But the other 
records place a sun-worshipping line between the Eessri 
line and the Gangs line. These other records according 
to Hunter are not quite reliable ; but the fact cannot be 
denied that there must have been a sun>worshipping line 
of kings sometime before the introduction of the Vishnu 
worship of Jagannath. For we have in Orissa the most 
beautiful temple of the sun that exists in India or any¬ 
where else and also a monolith pillar still standing which 
is almost a wonder of the world. This history of the sun- 
worshippers too we reserve to our second volume. 

. As there is very little political history to record, we 
refrain from giving a list of the Kesari kings which Hun¬ 
ter has assiduously collected and given in an appendig, 
Orissa must have been more than once conquered during 
this period by kings from tiie north, and we have an aetual 
mention in the I7epal inscription of Jayadeva that 
Harshadeva of Assam did conquer Odra. Yet such con¬ 
quests either from the north or the south were always t^- 
porary and only nominal and the indepndence of the &e- 
sari line was not interfered with. These kings themselves 
cared very little for external congests though perhaps 
Kongadu of Hipep Tsang i e. Ganjam in the south and 
T&mraliptiorHidnapurin the north may often have formed 
part of the kingdom of Orissa, under the Kesari kings. 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE EASTERN KINGDOMS 
(1) THE GUPTAS OF GAUDA 

We now turn to the kingdoms of the east. This east¬ 
ern portion of India naturally divides itself into three 
parts, Behar with Magadha, western Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal. The ancient names of eastern countries in India 
were Anga, Vanga and Kalinga; but Magadha and Odra 
are also ancient names and all these were usually subject to 
one and the same great power. When the name Gauda first 
came into use for this part cannot well be determined. That 
it was a new name we have not the smallest doubt. The 
MahSbh&rata does not mention it nor even, it seems, Var&ha- 
mihira of the 5th century A D. Gauda or Guda is strange¬ 
ly enough mentioned by him as the name of the country 
round Thanesar,* but we had forgotten this fact so com¬ 
pletely that it was a discovery indeed of Jackson. Gauda 
according to our present notions is nothing but Bengal. We 
must, however, recognise the fact that Gauda is a name 
which originally belonged to the country to the north*west 
of Delhi. The Brahmins of that part of the country still 
call themselves Adigauda or the original Gaudas. It 
seems probable that some time about the 5th or 6th century 
A. D. many o f these Brahmins, probably under the stress 
of the Huns, migrated eastward and settled in' Western 
Bpmra l. The country thus came to be called Gauda. In 
the inscriptions of the seventh and eighth centuries this 
part is certainly called Gauda. ^na for instance (6i0 
A. D.) in the Harsha Charita calls Sasftnk-a king of Gauda 
while Hiuen Tsang calls him king of Earnastutai'ha. 
Xarna-Suvarna then was certainly Gaa4a in about ^ 
A.D. Aad Gupta icings probably a 6f the^Gupta iiu> 

peiii^ line ruled here. SatSnka’s «Bte<'eontinued for a long 
thne even after 606 A.' D. L e. after he had killed Bilya- 

“r'T'-- 7 - 7 -—- 1 -:-■r-''- v" ---' '. 

*VlB<bwrito» mesilOBt Gad* amodg middte c»nAtrie«-irhUc •mont cattern oa»a 
G iudakit Uimi with aim otliei!*s. 
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varadhana by treachery and it seems probable that Har- 
sha though he must have conquered Sas&nka pardoned him 
and married his daughter who had been offered to R&jya. 
When Hiuen Tsang visited it, Sas&nka was probably dead. 
He describes the people of Earnasuvarna (modern Murshi- 
dabad) as fond of learning, with 50 monasteries and 100 
Deva temples, showing that Buddhism was in a minority 
in western Bengal even then. 

The next mention we have of Gauda in ancient records 
found so far is that of the Gupta family of Adityasena. 
This must be another Gupta branch. According to our 
view already detailed it was a branch Gupta line which 
had come from Malwa, after Deva*gupta the enemy of 
Grahavarman bad been slain. Msdhava Gupta, his half 
brother, was a friend and follower of Harsha and during or 
after Harsha’s rule, his own Mslava kingdom having been 
seized and forfeited, he founded a kingdom in Magadha. 
The Aphsad inscription describes Adityasena the donor as 
a son of Madhava>gupta “a friend of Harsha" in 66 H. E. or 
672 A. D. The inscription was drawn out by a Oauda 
named Sukshma Siva. The literary excellence of the Gau- 
das may be seen even at that time in this inscriotion an 
excellence which continues down to this day. Magadha' 
and Gauda or western Bengal appear then to have been 
under one ruler and the same thing appears from the Gau- 
davaho which we next proceed to notice, la this poem, 
as we have said before, Yasovarman of Eanau} is said to 
have invaded Gauda and killed the Gauda king in battle. 
The king is said to be Magadhidhipa also. Who was this 
king? We have placed Yasovarman between 675 and 715 A.D. 
following S. P. Pandit. From the Deo>Bamsk inscription 
of Jlvita*gupta we get the following line from MSdhavB*^ 
1 Madhave 2 Adityasena (672 A. D.) 3 Devagupta 4 Vishnn- 
gupta and S Jlvitagupta, The date of the latter is not given 
and v*’? }iave to surmise it. The king killed in the battle 
withYaiiiovarman is said bjr some to be Jlvitagupta hinMN^f 
This battle was fought before Yatovarman was conquered 
by LalitSdityn of Ejsshmir in about 700 ▲. D. Bene# 
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according to our dates the king killed in Gsada mast 
have been Devagupta. Of course as there was no annexation 
of kingdoms practically in those days bis son succeeded. 
And perhaps it may have been his son Vishnugupta who 
was conquered by LalitSditya aud who in some year later 
than 700 having i^ain taken uo arms against the distant 
LalitSditya was again conquered and taken a prisoner to 
Kashmir where, inspite of an oath to the contrary, he was 
murdered as related in Kashmir history. He was succeed- 
'Cd by Jlvitagupta whose record, the Dev*Barnak inscrip¬ 
tion, has been found. This lino of the Ouptas we have iden¬ 
tified as the Hslwa branch for many reasons and two names 
properly recur Devagupta and this name Jlvitagupta. (See 
Gupta pedigree given in Book I). The date of Jlvitagupta 
approximately may be taken to be 732 A.D. taking20 years 
for each generation and Mukt&plda’s reign Kalhana has 
rightly assigned as lying between 699 and 735 A. D. (see 
Kashmir pedigre Chap. I). We take it as very probable that 
Jlvitagupta was not the king murdered in Kashmir. From 
the Dev-Barnak inscription of this king we find that Aditya- 
■sena was a worshipper of Vishnu and his queen 

was Kdnadevl (both facts appear from the Apsad inscription 
also), that their son Devagupta was a worshipper of Siva 
) and his queen was KamaUdevl, that his son was 
Vishnugupta also a worshipper of Siva and his wife was 
IjySdevl and that their son Jlvitagupta was probably a wor¬ 
shipper of the sun (the word here after parama is unfortu¬ 
nately not readable) for be made or rather confirmed a grant 
.'for the worship of the sun. Thus it will appear that these 
Guptas were not Buddhists. Perhaps Htidhava may have 
been a Buddhist like and following Harsha, but as after 
Harsha’s death Buddhism was everywhere supplanted, in 
Gauda too we have a revival of Hinduism or Aryanism and 
the worship of §iva, Vishnu amlthe sun wasrc-establi^md* 
^e story of the vengeance which according to the B&jata* 
rangipl tiie loyal-seryants of the Gauda king murdered in 
.KMhmir took on the god Parihftsa-^Eeshava whose oath 
wrap vicAated is ton<diiag aadillustratiye of the great love and 
it 
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personal-affection which loyal servants often bore towarda 
their roycd masters in India. 

The next reference to the Guptas of Gauda is in an in¬ 
scription of the Nepal king Jayadeva dated Harsba era. 
153 equivalent to 769 A. D. (Ind. Ant. IX p. 178). This in¬ 
scription gives two important facts. Jayadeva’s father Siva- 
deva had married a daughter of king Bhogavarman of the 
warlike Maukhari line and she was **the grand-daughter of 
the gr&it Magadha king Adityasena” Now this mention of 
the grand-father shows that the Magadha king was the 
greater of the two. We think that this was the same Gupta 
line continued, the name Adityasena recurring in 769 A.D. 
from 672 A. D. This further shows that there was a line of 
Maukhari kings contiguous to Magadha probably in Bihar 
to whom the Guptas usually gave their daughters in marri¬ 
age and this Maukhari king gave his daughter in marriage 
to theXshatriya Lichhavi king of Nepal which is contigu¬ 
ous to Bihar. This Maukhari king Bhogavarman probably 
^longed to the same subsidiary line as gave the kings 
Sardula and others already mentioned and was an offshoot 
very probably from the chief Maukhari line of Kanauj (see 
Book I). We have as yet discovered no further mention of 
the Guptas of Gauda in inscriptions. Probably these later 
Guptas, descendants of Msdhava of about 650 A. D. disap¬ 
peared about 800 A. D. when a new line of kings appeared 
in Mag&dha as we shall show in our next volume. 

(2) Vanga 

Vanga was distinct from Gauda in the 7th and 8th cen¬ 
turies. But Va^a is an ancient name, Anga (Bihar) ^d 
Vanga (Bengal) being always mentioned together. The 
name Vanga was in fact applicable to the whole province 
and the w6rd Bengal which is derived therefrom is prope^ 
ly applied to it as a whole^ But Vanga was in these two 
centuries denotative of Eastern Bengal. When Ya^- 
varman conquered Gauda in batlie he is said in the Gauda- 
vaho to- have gone fiirffier eask uid conquered Vang^. 
Again in two 'Bftihlrakets/ iidrorl^ons it is sai^ that the- 
ruler of Eanattilntd'ianadai and oonquerfd Bengal and. 
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seized two white royal umbrellas and that these were-taken 
from him by the ruler of the Deccan. This shows that 
Gauda and Vangs were two kingdoms about. 700 as also 
about 800 A. D. When Hiuen Tsang visited Bengal there 
were five or six kingdoms tJiere, according to the account 
given in his Travels.These were 1 Hirsnyapsrvata (Monghir) 
2 Champ& (Bhagalpur) 3 Eaiugsl (Rajmshal) to the south 
4 Paundrsvardhana (Bangpur) to the north of the Gauges 
and 5 Ksrnasuvarna or Murshidabad to the west of the 
Ganges with 6 Samatata (Eastern Bengal Decca etc.) to the 
east of the Ganges and 7 TSmralipti or Midnapur to the 
south on the Bengal coast. From the directions given in 
the Travels, we find Hiranyaparvata, ChampA and Kajugal 
were on the south of the Ganges but these must have been 
under Earnasuvarna. Paundravardhana was on the north 
while Samatata was on the east of the Ganges lower 
down and Midnapur or Tamralipti was on the west. Hiuen 
Tsang specially mentions that the ruler of Hiranyaparvata 
was deposed recently by another ruler while in the others- 
no kings are mentioned. In Samatata or Eastern Bengal 
or Vanga as it was also called, he mentions a Brahmin 
family of rulers. In Midnapur or Tamralipti no king is men¬ 
tioned. This kingdom was sometimes included in Bengal 
and sometimes in Odra or Orissa. Thus we see that even 
in Hiuen Tseng’s time there were two chief kingdoms only 
in Bengal viz* Gauda (Earnasuvarna) and Vanga (Samatata). 
The word usually used in modern languages for this province- 
is Gauda-BangSla which also suggests that there were two 
kingdoms connected together. Why these kingdoms became 
specially known throughout India for magic and sorcery 
cannot be surmised. But tbe reputation of these parts in 
these arts cannot be denied and perhaps magic was beleived 
in and practised most extensively among the lower popula¬ 
tion of these two countries even then. 

The supremacy over the smaller kingdoms in Bengal 
seems to have been enjoyed-now by one king and > now -bjr 
another during this period viz. from 600 to 800 A. D,. t Ww 
have already related the story cf the Kashmir king Jayi- 
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pida going alone and unattended to Paundravardhana where 
« king Jajranta ruled. He gave him his daughter and the 
latter is said to*have conquered 5 neighbouring kings in 
behalf of his father-in-law. The years of jayapida’s reign 
are 751-7''2 A. D. (see Kashmir chronology). King Harsha- 
deva of KSmarupa (Assam) mentioned in an inscription 
of Jayadeva of Nepal dated 769 A. D. noticed before is said 
to have conquered Gauda, Odra, Kalinga and Kosala 

). This shows that none of these Bengal 
kingdoms were strong during this period and tha tthey 
were constantly subject to foreign invasions. 

(3) THE BHAGAD^TTA LINE OF KAMABUPA OR ASSAM 

We have already noticed this line of kings of Assam 
when Hiuen Tsang visited it, Kum&ra or Bh9.sk aravarman 
was the king* The same line of Brahmin kings continued 
through the two centuries herein treated of. We have above 
noted the name of Harshadeva who is said to have given his 
daughter to Jayadeva of Nepal (). This line 
though Brahmin, as usual, gave daughters to and married 
daughters from Kshatriya families. The Assam kings were 
sometimes powerful enough to conquer Gauda, Vanga, Odra 
etc. They themselves owing to their mountain-girdled ter 
ritory continued undisturbed. Or is tradition only beguiling 
us in showing that there was only one line of kings for 
thousands of years ? Such exceptional lines no doubt are 
to be seen in the Himalayan regions. But even here we 
may be mistaken and different dynasties may have succeeded 
one another as usual after a duration of 150 or 20Uyears. 
The traditions, however, usually give one continuous line 
for thousands of years. One fact at least may be admitted; 
these countries in the inaccessible Himalayan regitms 
continued to enjoy independence, undisturbed by the 
ambitions of conquering races, which usually overspread 
the plains. How long this Bhagadatta (of the MahAldift- 
rata fame) line continued we cannot say. It certainly was 
ruling in Assam about 800 A. D. with which our first peiicd 
■af me diSBval Hindu history closes. 
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THE VABMJ8 OF KANAUJ 


We now came to Mid*India and the most important 
kingdom of Mid-India was of course Xanauj. The whole 
of Northern India or rather the present U. P. was then un¬ 
der the dierct control of Kanauj and the rest of Hindustan 
was often under its nominal suzerainty. When Harsha died 
about 647 A. D. he left this vast empire without a claimant. 
He had no son. It is not clear whether Rajyasri was then 
alive; even if she were, she too was not the proper heir and 
had no male issue. The kingdom or empire therefore at 
once plunged into anarchy and it is natural that usurpers 
should have found room for satisfying their ambition. 
But the story which Sir V. Smith and other historians here 
set forth about the usurpation of the whole kingdom by a 
minister named Arjuna or Arun&Sva and his defeat by a 
Chinese envoy is unreliable and has most probably beeni 
misunderstood. It is from Chinese authorities that this 
story is taken and in that story the natural desire of the 
Chinese to exaggerate their own importance and valour is 
so evident that the story has only to be related to be at once 
rejected as unreliable. The Chinese envoy insulted by 
Arjuna, escaped into Tibet, it is related, and returned 
with 1200 picked Tibetan soldiers supported by a Nepalese 
contingent of 7000 horsemen (Nepal being at this time 
subject to Tibet). “With this small army the envoy Wang- 
hiuen-tse descended into the plains and after a siege of 
three days succeeded in storming the chief city of Tirhut. 
Three thousand of the garrison were taken prisoners 
and 10000 were drowned in the river BftgmatL Arjuna fled 
and having collected a fresh force offered battle. He was 
again defeated and taken prisoner. The victor promptly be¬ 
headed a thousand prisoners and obtained more than 30000 
borsa and cattle. Five hundred and eighty walled towxm 
offered their subttoission and Eum&ra the king of Eastern* 
India who had attended Harsha's religious assemblies senh 
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abundant supplies of cattle and accoutrements. Wang- 
hiuen*tse took the usurper prisoner to China and Tirhut 
remained subject to Tibet for some time.”—(Smith’s Early 
Hist, of India 3rd Edn. p. 353). 

The absurdity of this exaggerated story is so apparent 
that it is a wonder that historians like Smith have not 
■seen it in its true proportions. The difference between 
Indian and Chinese or Tibetan civilizations and armaments 
was then not great—was in fact nil—and it is impossible to 
believe that a few hundred Tibetans could defeat several 
thousand Indians and annihilate them as the English did 
the Mabomedans at Flassey or the Hindus at Assaye. 
Moreover, if Arjuna had usurped Harsha’s throne, where 
was the mighty military machine which Harsha had reared 
and by which he had conquered and kept in subjection 
the whole of Northern India? And why was the fall of 
Tirhut sufScient to humble the usurper and why was not 
Eanauj itself besieged ? ’ The scene is laid'at Tirhut and 
not at Eanauj and the story may easily be reduced to its 
true proportions. What really happened must have been 
something like the following. 

Who succeeded Harsha at Kanauj is not known. But 
natural it is that his death was a signal for a political as 
well as a religious revolution. Buddhism under Harsha’s 
imperial encouragement had had its last lustre, all the 
-effulgence which proceeds deatn and it nlsy be believed 
that the forces of Hinduism which were already gathering 
strength even during the life time of Harsha (as evidenced 
by the attempt on Hiuen Tseng’s life at Fray&ga) became 
supreme after his death and it may be surmised that both 
Harsha and BUjyaSrl being gone, an orthodox HinH n 
claimant of the original Varm fi fp>"Uy - 

the throne of Eanaui. In the provinces of the empire 
dependent states and even governors must have become 
independent. These, at the same time, being strongly in¬ 
clined towards the reyiving Hinduism were opposed t^ 
Buddhism. Arjnna was one such petty governor or ruler 
of Tirhut or modem Bihar. The Chinese Buddhistic 
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mission probably to Buddha GayS which came to India 
in 647 A.D. had to pass, on leaving Nepal, through the 
-territory of this Tirhut governor and it was probably set 
upon by this orthodox Hindu petty Raja who might have 
'entertained a deadly hatred towards these Chinese 
Buddhistic missions, now that Harsha no longer lived. 
The envoy escaped, went back to Tibet, obtained some aid 
from that country and Nepal and fought with this petty 
Raja of Tirhut and perhaps even took him prisoner ; 
Kumara who was friendly to Hiuen Tsang and to Harsha 
and to Buddhism may have assisted the Chinese envoy 
with supplies. In short it was a purely local affair and 
Arjuna cannot be supposed to have seized the throne and 
power of Harsha himself. 

Who succeeded Harsha? As we have said above, it 
must have been some Varma king of the Maukhari line. 
There is not the least doubt that about the end of the 7th 
•ce ntury th ere was a VarmS king named Yasovarman o n 
th e throne of Kanaui and he held extensive sway and had 
g reat po wer. He was a great patron of letters and he had 
at hi s court the celebrated poets Bhavabhuti and Vskpa - 
tiraj. In the Gaudavaho, a Prakrit poem b y VSkpatirai in 
praise of his exploit in conquering a Gauda king we are told 
■that h e was a Somavaipsi Kshatri ya. The Maukhari Var- 
mas, we have already remarked, were probably lunar line 
Kshatriyas. This Yasovarman aimed at the suzerainty of 
the whnlfl of VfvrtKftrn Tn^ia lik e Harsha and began hi s 
V «»"q\i ering the Gauda king who was as w e 
h ave also seen before, a hereditary enemy of the Varmas of 
Eimau} Whether this Ghinda king was a Gupta, what 
city he ruled in and how he was killed we are not told in 
the Gaudavaho. Probably the poem as we have it is only 
an introductory chapter to a bigger poem which the poet 
intended to write. But'the later reverses of Yasovarman 
put a stop,to the composition of this greater work. For 
we know from' contemporary records that Ya^ovarm'an 
•wmhertaiidy defeated by the Kashmir king Mukt&pidg 
JLalitftditya who also aspired to the empire of lndia| 
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and that YaioTaman was also very priAaUy' defeated h^ a 
Cbilukya king of the Deooan. The story of LalltSditya’s 
conquest of Ya^ovamian we have already detailed in the 
history of Kashmir and we may merelj^ refer to the fact 
that this defeat must have happened about the close of 
the 7th century, only a few years after the accession of 
Lalit&ditya in 697 A. D. i. e. about 700 A. D., notwith* 
standing the difficulty created by Chinese accounts which 
we have already discussed in a note. The defeat of 
Yasovarman by a Chalukya king must have happened 
before this event as we now go on to relate. Here it 
must first be stated by way of closing the previous his¬ 
tory, that Yasovarman must have conquered the Gauda 
king about 680 or 690 A. D. at the latest and must 
theiefore have come to the throne in about 675 A. D. 
Between Harsh a s death in 647 and Yasovarman’s acces¬ 
sion i.e. between 647 and 675 A. D. two kings of the Varma 
line must have reigned. Who they were history has not yet 
discovered for no inscriptions have yet been found which 
throw a light on this point. But Yasovarman’s power and 
ambition seem consistent with the usu.al course of history 
wherein we usually find the third king in a new line 
rising to the greatest glory (witness Pulakeshin II, Akbar, 
Kana Saheb Feshwa, Lalitftditya himself and many others.) 

To turn to the defeat of Yasovarman by the Deccanese 
we have seen in the history of the Chaiukyas of B&dSmi 
that Vinayaditya, son of Vikramaditya and grandson of 
the famous Pulakeshin II who defeated Harsha is mentioned 
in many incriptions to have defeated a northern king. 
This point has remained a riddle and has not yet' been 
solved. We find that this Vinayaditya ruled from 680 I> 
to 6% A. D. In his grants found dated up to 616 Sa k* 
or 694 A. D. there is no mention of his having defeated a 
northern king. Hence it must follow that he defeated a 
northern king between 694 and 696 A. D. a date which 
tal lies well with our theory that Yasovarm an in his digvijaya 
attacked the south like Harsha after his conqdest of .thn 
east; but like Harsha himself sustained a signal defent 
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at the hands of the grandson of Fulakeshin II. This fact 
is mentioned in more than one Chalukya grant and is also 
mentioned in later Eastern Ohslukya grants. It must 
indeed have been a memorable victory over Yasovarman 
like that of Pulake^in over Harsha. The grants declare] 
that Yinay&ditya obtained certain insignia of empire such 
as Palidhvaja, Makara Torana, the sun and the moon and 
Gangi. and YamunS etc* The earliest mention of this 
victory and the acquistionof imperial insignia is found in 
a grant of S. 622 of Vijayaditya (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX p. 127). 
The battle was fought between his father Vinayaditya and 
a northern king, but the son Vijay&ditya was himself 
present at this battle and was a great leader and by valour 

grant is 

dated 622 S. or 700 A. D. and this defeat must have happen¬ 
ed some years before and certainly before 696 A. D. the 
date of his father’s death i. e. in 695 A. D. as said above. 
The insignia mentioned are very important. They include 
Ganga and Yamuna the significance of which is not un¬ 
derstood by many as we have already remarked. These 
two may be taken as showing th at the sovereignty o f 
Mid-India with its two principal rivers the Ganges and 
tha-Tnmna was n onsidered to be the sovereignty of th e 
Ampirtu of Tnflin.;n.nd this mention also makes it certa in 
that the king of the north who was defaul ted was Yaj ovar- 
man king of Kanaui and lord of the chief Indian kingdom 
t he region of the Ganges and t he Jumna (see also the 
epithet applied to His father Vinayaaitya in this very 

There is thus no doubt left that Yasovarman aspired to be 
or was paramount lord of north India and being defeated 
by Ch§lukya Vinayaditya I was deprived in 695 A. D. of 
the insignia of paramountcy.* This same grant mentions 

* Th«se insignia are detailed in many later grants also. What is Palidhavaja cannot 
be determined. Stm* Moon, and Makaratorana or Fish Torans’are strangely enough'the 
insitnia of royalty even now. They were taken by the Mogul kings also and are 
enjoyed by tbe Maharaja Sdndia at the present day. It is strange how things stick. To 
Sind the bnn. Moon, and fieh among the inaigniaof paramount kingship, so early as 
the Ckfilnkyas oS 9Sd£mi of fOO A. O* is indead wonderful, , 
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acquired the imperial insignia 

This 
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the captivity of Vijayaditya by a bad stroke of fate and 
this incident may have happened even in this very war 
with the king of the north though as has been held already 
it may have happened in a war with the Pallavas of the 
south. That it must have happened before 700 A.D. or S. 622 
the date of the Nerur plate inscription in which it is first 
mentioned cannot be denied. It must probably have hap¬ 
pened after 696 A. D. and before 700 A. D. and Vijayaditya 
owing to this event must have remained unmolested or 
uncared for in the digvijaya of Lalit&ditya who came to 
the south and to the Yengi kingdom as stated in the 
chapter on Vengi about 703 A. D. 

. Yasovarman’s scheme of digvijaya failed first in the 
south and finally when he met king Laliti.ditya of the 
Dorth. The details of this later defeat have already been 
aoticed. Yasovarman was not killed in that campaign 
though certain words in the Bajataranginl would lead us 
to believe it. He remained in nominal subjection to 
Lalitsditya as usually happened in all histories of 
Indian empires as they were conceived before the Mabo- 
medan conquest. Previous Indian empires, as we have 
often said, did not mean the annexation of territory and 
subdued states lived in practical independence subject to 
payment of tribute only. Yasovarman must have lived 
till about 710 or later. One may be in entire agreement 
on this point with the late S. P. Pandit who in his introduc¬ 
tion to Oaudavaho asssigns to Yasovarman a reign from 
675 to 710 A. D. 

The greatest thing to be remarked about Yasovarman 
lie that his reign synchronised with and marked the final 
ascendency of revived Hinduism. Indeed this revival 
!began even during Harsha’s reign. Orthodox Hinduism at 
this time rallied round the sanctity of the Vedas and the 
efficacy of Vedic sacrifioes, two tenets on which-Bud¬ 
dhism was most opposed to it and Purva Mlm&ns& or the 
philosophy of Vedic ritual was studied most zealously 
even during the reign of Harsha. Bfina describes his own 
ancles as great students of the Mlminsi S&sira and as 
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perfomers of V&jspeys, Agnishtoma and other Vedic 
sacrifices. The great apostle of Purva MlrnSnsfi, EumSrila 
Bhatta, according to S. P. Pandit was the Guru or teacher 
of Bhavabhuti and grand-teacher of Vikpatir&j as is 
evidenced by a colophon of Bhavabhuti’s drama MalatlJ 
M&dhava and we may provisionally accept the dates 
approximately assigned to these great men by S. P. Pandit 
(Intro, to Gaudavaho p. coix). as follows :— 

KumSrila Bhatta h. !i90 d fi.'in A D 

Bhavabhuti his pupil b. 620 d. 680 A- D . 

Vakpati his pupil and admirer b. 660 d. 720 A. D. 

Yasovarman theirpatron reigned 675-710 A. D. 

These are of course conjectural dates but they are 
supported well by the proved facts in Indian ancient 
history and we may well believe that the fame of Eumarila 
had been established in the later days of Harsha and it 
was his followers who offered a stout resistance to the 
preachings of Buddhism in Harsha’s last assemblies. Of 
course we reject here the popular belief that Eum£rila was 
the immediate predecessor of Sankara the next grand 
figure in the history of the revival of Hinduism. The 
story of KumSrila’s defeat by Sankara is like the story of 
Vikrama’s defeat by SalivShana or EalidSsa’s defeat in 
poetry by Bhavabhuti,—absurd and evident anachronisms. 
After Harsha’s death, under the re-established or later 
VarmSs, the Purva Mlm&ns& philosophy became supreme 
and Buddhism was finally expelled from the centre of the 
Hindu empire, the valley of the Ganges and the Jumna. 
NaturftUy under Yasovarman, Eanauj the capital of the 
Hindu OentVal Empire became the centre of orthodoxy 
and attained great religious importance which it retained 
as we have said, down to the Mahomedap conquest. The 
Kan aujia Brahmins became the leading Brahmins in th e 
whole of India and they were subsequently placed properly 
lonough at the hood of the five Brahmin chief subcastes 
of nor^ern India as they are now enumerated. The sub¬ 
division of Brahmins into five Gaudas and five Dravidas 
had yet, no doubl, iu arise as we shall have to relate latee 
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on. But it is worth remarking here that the pre-eminenoe- 
of Kanaujia Brahmins began from this reign. Gauda or 
Kurukshetra and Thaneser had already sent Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas into Bengal but later tradition in Bengal 
relates that five Eanaujia Brahmins and five ESyasthas 
were about this time or a little later after this, invited to 
and settled in Bengal by the first orthodox king of 
Bengal Adisura ; about whom we shall have later on to 
speak. This revival of the Vedas and the science of its 
interpretation Purva Mlmansa was indeed not confined 
to the north but was ssealously carried on in the south also 
i. e. in the Deccan under the Chalukyas as we have 
already seen. By the efforts of both. Buddhism was finally 
extinguished in India with the exception of Magadha its 
birth-place where it survived a few centuries more. 

The power of the Varmas declined towards the end of 
Yasovarman’s reign and still more after him. One of his 
successors was Vairayudha(the change in the name-ending 
from Varma to Ayudha does not necessarily indicate 
change in family though it raises a presumption of it,> 
and he was again defeated by a Kashmir king named 
Jayaplda who wished to imitate Lalitaditya in his foreign 
conquests but who only approached him from a distance. 
The date of Jayapida according to the Ba.jataranginl is 
751-782 A. D. and this date is according to our view 
correct and not subject to alteration by the addition of 
25 years as has been shown in the chapter on Kashmir. 
Jayaplda was a grand-son of Lalit§.ditya and apparently 
Vajrayudha was also a grand-son of Yai§ovarman conquered 
by Lalitaditya. Yasovarman’s reign ended about 710iA. D. 
and in 751 A. D. his grand-son Vajrayudha may properly 
enough have been on the throne of Kanauj. The minister 
of Jayaplda was also a Brahmin named Devaiisrman a 
grand-son of the famous foreign minister Agnisiarman of 
Lalit&ditya. This Vajr&yudha is mentioned in the 
iKarpura Manjari of Rajaiekhara (Konow and Lenrnan' 
266) as a king of Panch&la reigning in Kanauj. 

The next mention-of a king of Kanauj of this line is 
Chakr&yudha mentioned in the Bhagalpur oopperplala 
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{grant of a P&la king of Bengal. (Ind. Ant. Vol. XV p. 304.) 
The relevant verse is as follows : 

^ I ^TIT HI eRwis3(5|^ ii. This 

Is remarked of king Dharmapila who is said to have 
obtained the wealth of Mahodaya (Xanauj) by conquering 
Indr&yudha or Indraraja and to have returned the same 
to Chakr&yudha (perhaps his son) who had humbled him¬ 
self, as the Pandavas and Sri Krishna gave the kingdom o: 
Magadha after killing Jarasandha to his son Sahadeva 
In fact this was the usual practice in India upto the 
Mahomedan conquest. In the Khalimpur grant of 
Dharmapala himself ( Ep. *lnd. Yol. IV ) it is said that 
the king of Panchala was restored with the consent and 
to the delight of Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, 
Yavana, Avanti, Gindh&ra and Kira hhI*- 

' ‘ ~ Hig I )• This 


verse is very important. It conclusively proves that the 
•empire or suzerainty of Kanauj was acknowledged 
oven in its decline over a very large extent of territory. 
Bhoja means probably Gwalior (Kunti-Bhoja of the Maha- 
bhUrata), Matsya is Jaipur, Madra is eastern Panjab, 
Kuru is Thanesar or Sri Kantha of the Vardhanas, Yadu 
Is Mathura, Yavana is doubtful, but it may be taken to be 
the Yavana king of Andhra of whom we shall speak later 
on. G&ndhSra is certainly Peshawar, Avanti is Malwa 
or Ujjain and Kira is the Vindhya or Himalayan hilly 
region. Thus almost the whole of Northern India west 
of Pray&ga was under the suzerainty of the Varm&s of 
Kanauj while east of Pray&ga was the newly established 
kingdom of the Bengal Palas- The date of this grant is 
about 800 A.D. Now this great shook given by the P&lasto 
Kanauj could not but shake its tottering Varma dynasty 
which pulled on hereafter for a little longer only. The 
.fubordinste kingdoms’ ambition could not be long re¬ 
strained nor that of neighbours and the Varm& dynasty ol 
Kanauj fell in 816 A. D. the empire of Kanauj passing to a 
yratfll ira king of Bhintpal watne<^ who 

Bainntana was either a subordinate king or a neighbourim e 
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king of Kanauj. This nevr line of imperial kings of 
Kanauj will be described in our second volume. 

The Varma kings of Kanauj thus were supreme from 
the beginning of the sixth century i. e. 500 A.. D. down to 
300 A. D. Under Harsha there was an interruption so to 
speak. But Harsha too ruled in the name of Rajyasri and 
therefore of her husband Grahavarman. If we divide the 
line of Maukharis into two parts we may do so by 
taking the earlier Maukharis from 500 to 606 and the later 
Varmas from 647 A. D. to 816 a period of about 175 years 
which as history shows is the usual period for a 
dynasty'of kings ranging generally from 150 to 200, 
sometimes rising to 300 and rarely to 400. But the great 
event of these Varma kings* rule was the final extinction 
of Buddhism or the religion of non-slaughter of animals. 
The Kanaujia Brahmins to this day are flesh-eaters and not 
flesti-abstainers like most of the other Brahmins of India. 


NOTE 

GAUDAVAHO, THE CONQUESTS OF,YASOVARMAN AND THE PARASIKAS. 

This poem by VSkpStirSj is in PrSkrit MahSrashtri and gives a 
detailed description of a dtpuijayo so to speak of his patron kingYasovar- 
man of Kanauj. But this digvijaya seems to be of doubtful authenticity. 
As the poem is called Gaudavaho, or the killng of the Gauda king, tha4 
may be taken to be the central fact and as such to be historically true. 
But did Yasovarman go on a world-conquering expedition east, soutki. 
west and north as famous kings in India from the mythical Raghu dowa 
to historical Samudragupta and LalitSditya went? There is no confirma¬ 
tion of this in other historical documents. On the other hand VSkpatl* 
raj was a contemperory poet and his poem contemporary as it is cannot 
entirely be disbelieved. Perhaps the non-oompletion of the chief poem 
shows that the poet conceived the digvijaya as a probable event and 
not an actual fact. The fact is that Ya4ovarman was defeated by m 
Ohaiukya king in the south and a Kashmir king in the north. However 
we think it necessary to give details of this digvijaya as they afie 
given in this poem Gaudavaho. Some facts are indeed valuable tMh 
historical evidence. 
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Yasovarman then according to this poem first came tg the Sopa 
river (which probably was the western boundary of the Gauda kingdom: 
V. 240-246)* He on his way Tisited the Vindyav5sinl goddess (before 
whom even then human sacrifice was still made) and roamed in the 
Vindhya hills (285). The Gauda king hearing of his approach fied. Here 
the Gauda king is also called king of Magadha (348-354). Yasovarman, 
however, entered his territory and encamped there for the rainy season. 
The Gauda king who had fled returned with his auxiliaries and a 
battle was fought and Ihe Gauda or Magadha king was killed in 
battle (414-417). 

This should have ended the Gaudavabo poem. But it proceeds to 
detail Ya4ovarman*s further conquests. He proceeded further as far as 
the sea and conquered the king of Vanga. He then moved along the 
sea-coast as far as the Malaya mountain and conquered the PS^rasIkas. 
Now these PSrasIkas in the south are a riddle to many. But they 
appear to be a reality. In fact in a ChSlukya inscription of about 
this time, the ChSlukya king is said to have conquered along with Chola 
and Pandya both Sinhala and PSrasIka. These PSrasIkas must not be 
confounded with Pahlavas. For the names are distinct and the 
Parsis seem to have first gone to the farther south in their flight 
from the Arabs about this tjme i. e. 700 A. D. before their coming to 
and finally settling on the Gujarat coast. 

Yasovarman wont to the southern-most point where the east and west- 
oceans meet. Thence he is brought to the NarmadS to the place where 
it falls into the sea. It was here that the pot of nectar was seen by the 
gods when the ocean was churned. Thence he went to the Marudesa 
or Rajputana desert and thence to Thanesar or Srikantha. Having 
conquered the west he went to the north and conquered Ayodhya. In 
the city of RSma and Harischandra, he built a temple in one dc^y. He 
then went to the MandSra mountain a part of the Himalayas (the com¬ 
mentator by mistake calls it the Mahendra mountain which lies to the 
south of Kanauj on the eastern coast) and thence to the Himalayas. 
This finishes his digvijaya and Ya4ovarman returns to Kanauj to enjoy 
his conquest. 

As no kings are mentioned by name any where not bven the Gauda 
king and as no kingdoms are mentioned in the south, west and norths 
this description is of very doubtful historical value. Were it not for the 
mention of the PSrasIkas in the south so strangely corroborated by con¬ 
temporary OhSlukya inscriptions we would not have given it at all 
in this note. Of course Gaudavadho is a historical fact and haa 
been so treated by 8. P. Pandit and many others. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE HAIHAYAS OF KOSALA 

(The kingdoms noticed by Hiuen Tsang after Odra or Oriss^i up to 
the Krishna river are Kongadu or Qanjam, Kalinga, Eo^ala, Andhra and 
Dhanakataka. Dhankataka with Amraoti as its capital on the Krishpa 
we have identified with Vengi while Kongadu or Ganjam was frequently 
included in Orissa. In Kalinga no king is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang. 
^The people' he says “ are headstrong but fair and clean of speech. They 
differ somewhat from mid-India in talk and manners. There were few 
Buddhists. The majority belonged to other religions.” This description 
shows that Kalinga was in the higher ranks populated by Aryans and 
mixed Aryans and that it was subject at this time either to Orissa or to 
Vengi After the time of Hiuen Tsang Kalingt» Kongatu and Andhra 
formed one province and as we have already said this Trikalinga was long 
subject to Vengi; and hence we need not try to trace a separate history 
for Kalinga. But the case is different with Kosala and Andhra above the 
Eastern ghats and we will try in two chapters to trace their history. 
Some inscriptions are available for Kosala and we may also glean valu¬ 
able information from Hunter's Orissa as also from the Central Pro¬ 
vinces Gazetteer for 1879). 

The valley of the Nerbadda was from ancient times 
occupied by a tribe of Kshatriyas known as Haihayas. They 
were lunar race Kshatriyas and their greatest ancient king 
was Sabasrarjuna, killed by the Brahmin hero ParsurS^ma. 
Their capital was Mahishmati or Mahesvara on the 
Nerbudda. They appear to have spread into the forest-clad 
regions of the modern Central Provinces; and founded 
several kingdoms. Kosala was certainly one of these 
kingdoms and it was as old as the Mah&bharata. Wahave 
a legend in the MahibhUrata that these Haihayas had a 
great fight with the solar race Kshatriyas of Oudh under 
Sagara. This means, it appears, that at first the solar race 
Kshatriyas of Oudh held sway over this tract of the coun¬ 
try which lay to their south, and over this country the solar 
Kshatriyas and the lunar Kshatriyas of the Nerbudda valley 
had a great fight; for the tradition also exists that B&ma 
divided the country of Kotala between his two eone and the 
portion to the north of the Ganges called TTttara 
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ii« to hk AUtr son and the portion to the south in- 
■oluding the jungly tract he gave to his younger son. Thus 
this country came to be called Eotala and it STentuaily 
went into the possession of the Haihaya Eshatriyas. Some 
antiquarians have a doubt as to the Aryan race of these 
Haihayas and as usual they are connected with some 
‘horse’-named Scythic people. We need not stop to dis¬ 
cuss such strange theories suggested by similarity of sound 
and we proceed to relate such historical facts as can be 
gleaned about these Haihayas of Eosala or modem Cen¬ 
tral Provinces in their eastern portion. 

First, Eosala is described by Hiuen Tsang as lying 
north-west of Ealinga and as surrounded by mountains. 
This clearly identifies the country with the eastern portion 
of the modern Central Provinces. The king was, he says, a 
Eshatriya. This also shows that the Haihaya kings who 
were ruling there prided themselves on their being Esha- 
triyas. The people, he further states, were tall and black. 
The Haihayas were Yaduvamsi people and all lunar race 
Eshatriyas like Sri Erishna were darker in complexion than 
solar race Eshatriyas the first race of Aryan invaders. 
But the Haihayas appear to have been the darkest of the 
lunar Eshatriyas owing perhaps to their exposure to the 
fierce heat of the Nerbudda valley. Even now the repre¬ 
sentatives of these Haihayas in the U. P. are very dark. 
This is what Orooke says in his Tribes and Castes of the 
K. W. P. Yol. II p. 493. “The Hayobans B&jputs, settled 
in the Ball! district, are of the lunar race and are of the 
highest rank among the tribes of the district. They claim 
descent from one Chandragot king of Batanpur in C. P< 
who crossed the Ganges and conquered the aboriginal 
CheroB. Their first settlement was to the south of the 
Ganges at Bihia which town they still visit They are 
very dark in complexion." This description of the 
■oSshoet of the Hayobansa Bajputs of 0. P. takes us to 
Batanpur which appears to have been their capital in 0. P. 
‘tor centuries amd perhaps was the capital of Eotida visited 
^by Hiuea Tsaiq;. 
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The infonnation given by Grant in his introduotion to>' 
the C. P. Gazetteer for 1879 is also to the same effect. Hch 
says “the Hayobansa line of Ratanpur ruled over Cbhattis* 
garb for many centuries even down to the Maratba eon-^ 
quest. Their dominion is proved by a copper-plate in¬ 
scription found near Mandla (now lost) and old as far back 
as 144 A. D.” Subsequent inscriptions found by Professor 
Hall near Jubbulpore also testify to several kings of this 
Hindu line beginning with one Kokalla Deva; but before 
him “we have independent grounds for believing that the 
Haihaya kings ofChhattisgarhwereatthat time Buddhists. 
Indeed the king of Eotala visited by Hiuen Tsang, though 
a Kshatriyais said by him to have been a Buddhist.” Ko^ala 
is said by him also to have given birth to the great Bud¬ 
dhist sage Nig&rjuna. £osala, therefore, before Harsha and 
after Harsha was a stronghold of Buddhism. What kings 
ruled there we are unable to state. But it may safely be 
granted that as elsewhere in India the orthodox religion 
reasserted itself about the end of the 8th century or even 
before. The line of Eokalla was perfectly orthodox but 
their history which can tolerably be ascertained belongs 
to the second portion of our period and will be treated of 
in the next volume. 

But we may anticipate a little by saying that this 
second line of Haihaya kings was distinct from the king 
of Eosala or Mahakotala whose capital was visited by 
Hiuen Tsang. This is what Cunningham says in his Arch. 
Si Report Yol. IX Central Provinces ; “ In later times we - 
know that there were two great Haihaya states in Central 
India viz. the kingdom of Mahakosala with Manipur for 
its capital and the kingdom of Chedi proper with Tripura 
for its capital” (p. 55) The word Chedi has wrongly been 
applied, it must be stated here, to Tripura which Is aa 
ancient town near Jubbt.lpore where the Eulaohuri orEala- 
ohuriHalhayas ruled. Chedi accordii^ to the MahSbhSrata* 
was a kingdom immediately to the south of the Jumna- 
and ii; fr)» founded by Vasu .Uparichara ( h ^ dec. 

Mhb.. Adi PJ In this line was bom SitupAla His Hna- 
was not that of the Haihayas. It appears fliat the Hai- 
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hayas of Tripura conquered this Chedi country which lay 
immediately to their north and which consequently gave- 
its ancient name to the whole country of the Ealachuri 
Haihayas. They also obtained possesion of the ancient 
fort of ££linjara in the real Ohedi country and hence 
they called themselves KSlinjarapuravarSdhlsvara. This 
line of the Haihayas was distinct from the Haihayas of 
Mahakodala of Manipur (to the north of Batanpur) and were- 
probably insignificant in the days of Hiuen Tsang who* 
does not notice their kingdom at all- Probably they were 
subordinate to the kings of Mahskosala and when gradually 
orthodox kings gained supremacy in India in the 8th 
century they too gained power and subordinated £osala. 

The Kalarchuris of Tripura no doubf use an era of 
their own which goes back to A. D. 248. It is called also 
Chedi era and began as proved by Kielhom (Ep. Ind. IX 
p. 129 ) on fifth September 248 A. D. the year being Asvi> 
nadi and the months being PurnimSnta. This shows that 
the Kalachuris must have attained great power in 248> 
A. D. It is true that as the Haihayas of Tripura held sway 
for some time even in the western parts of India in. 
Konkan and Gujarat, their era was in use in south Gujarat 
and'in the Traikuta country. We know very little of the 
history of these ancient times. But the name Ealacburi 
does not occur before the 8th century and the era came to 
be called by that name later and not in the beginning. 
These Kalachuris it is whom we shall have to describe in. 
our second volume. 

The Haihaya kings of Eo^la had probably an un¬ 
eventful long existence from the 7th century down to (he 
17th as stated above upto the time of the Marathas. They 
lay secluded in a mountain-surrounded tract and remained 
undisturbed. They were at first Buddhists but must have 
changed their religion in the 8th century as elsewhere in 
India. They have left no records; but certain chronicles 
which we mention in a note, give a line of kings ficom the 
most ancient times down to Ihe days of the Marathas, the 
datatls of which are not interesting to the general reader of 
Indian history, m tiie line did not produce any great kingh 



NOTE 

CHHATTISGARH OR ANCIENT KOSALA 

We have identified Chattisgarh of the Central Provinces with the 
Xosala kingdom of Hiuen Tsang and the MahSko^ala of inscriptions. 
The following information given by Grant in Central Provinces 
Gazetteer 1879 pages ISS-IfiO is interesting In this connection. 

Chhattisgarh corresponds with the modern Eaipur and Sambalpur 
districts of C. P. On the north-west corner of 4t is the Maikala range 
a continuation of Satpura and from it rises the Nerbudda flowing west 
and the Sopa flowing north. Amarakantaka peak is thus in this coun¬ 
try and the MahSnadi also flows through it. There are mountain ranges 
surrounding it and the whole country is drained by the *‘Great river**. 
The enclosed area is plaint for the most part culturable, and in places very 
rich. It is called Chhattisgarh because there are 36 divisions of it, each 
with a garh of its own. Its chief divisions are : I the valley of the 
Sheonath river and the tract between that river and the SSie-tekdi 
hill; II the tract between the Sheonath and Hasda rivers : III the tract 
between the Sheonath and the MahSnadi and IV the tract south of 
Baipur extending towards the MahSnadi. The chief products are nee, 
wheat, pulses and oilseeds. The jungles on the borders are full of tigers, 
boars and buffalos and in the north towards Bengal side there were 
wild elephants. The population in the jungles consists chiefly of Gonds, 
Bhumias and Bigas The latter are purely jungly tribes never mixing with 
the plain people and fly into the jungles further if Europeans approach 
them. In the plains a prepondering portion of the people are ohamSrs 
who are however agriculturists and being better off than usual, they 
have thrown off latterly Brahminism and started a new religion of their 
own akin to Hinduism. They are called SatnSmis. Of the rest Brahmins, 
Bajputs, Kurmis and RSuts are prominent. The country is now being 
opened up by railways. Formerly immense amounts of corn were 
produced only to lie undisposed of. In ancient days the carriers of the 
country were the Banjaras who kept hundreds and thousands of bullocks 
and carried grain to Jubbulpore in the west, Benares in the northi 
Vggpur in the south and Cuttack or Orissa in the east. 

Hindu tradition records, (states the aUthorl that this tract was 

ancient times ruled by the Haihayas. After the Satyuga a king 
named Sudytunna ruled the East, One of his sons Naladhvaja got 
MiQiishfiiat! or Uandla ^or MAhedvaray a Second got Ohandrapura or 
<!handa and a third got the kingdom of Batanpur or Manipur (Chhattle^ 
ig^fh). The tenth king of the 3rd line KarpapSla reigned from Bamvat 
178 to 851 (or 115-194 A. D.), He made a city at Amarakantaka and 
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raised temples there. Between Sam. 367-467 a successor of EarpapAla 
named MadanpSla built a city called Dhanapur on a high flat hill 
between Pendra and Amarkantaka and a formidable fort called Ajmir- 
garb) ruins of which are still visible. In the 8th century two sons of 
a kingi Suradeva and Brahmadeva divided the kingdom, the older branch 
remaining at Ratanpur the younger proceeding to Raipur. The latter 
however remained subordinate. The Ratanpur Rajas ruled Bilaspur, 
Sarguja and Sambhalpur, the Raipur chiefs ruled Raipur with Bastar 
and Karond. These seem to have been long the limiis of the Haihaya 
Raj until the time of the Marathas. 

The old capital of Manipur was situated on the top of the Lapha hills 
15 miles north of Ratanpur. There is a large expanse of table*land 
on the top of the hills at an elevation of about 3400 ft. above the sea level. 
The remains of a fort, tanks, temples and buildings are still apparent 
and the position possesses the advantages of prominence and security 
From Sam. 895 to 1620, beyond the record of temples erected and towns 
established of which no traces remain the Brahminical narrative^ is 
occupied with the imaginary virtues of different rulers. In Sam. 1,620 
(A. D. 1563) a Mahomedan emperor of Delhi made his influence felt and 
Raja Ealyansing wont to Delhi and got himself recognised as ruler of 
Ratanpur after payment of tribute. His successors ruled until the 
Marathas came. Under the Marathas eventually the kingdom fell as 
also Raipur and under the British a poor representative of the 
Haihaya line is in the enjoyment of a few rent-free villages. Thjs 
line seems to have been devoid of any great rulers nor are any great 
buildings remaining. And there are now very few Haihaya Rajput 
families in the province of Chhattisgarh (p. 161). 

The following further facts from Cunningham’s Coins of Central 
India are worth noticing: “The chief cities of the country of the 
Mahinadi are Rajim, Supur, and Seori Narayan, all on the MahSnadi* 
At these three places there are many magnificent temples and inscrip¬ 
tions to attest the former power and wealth of the country ” (p. 73). 

The king visited by Huen Tsang was a Eshatriya and his name 
was S5tavShana. But there is no name like this in the Haihaya-Vamsl 
Rajas of Ratanpur and Raipur. Something like history begins with 
Suradeva of the chronicles who is said to have conquered Telingana. 
His date is about 749 A. D. But this should be Chedi date and hence 
equal to 749-i-249=998 A. D. The earliest inscription of A. D. 1115 
mentions Sri Eokalla Chedi4vara, RatanaRaja, Prithvideva» Jsjalladeva. 
The only known coins upto now are those of Prithvi Deva which are of 
gold and very rare and of copper. On these copper coins on the obverse 
is a figure of HanumSn with four arms. On the gold coins the figure 
is indistinct. They are coins of JSjJala Deva (1120) and Ratna 
Deva also (1140 A. ) .. 

* Tbe natrstSve bss not been pubHebed tnywhere and is wortb secUiins 
purposes of htsterv. , , 
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THE KAINKILA YAVANA8 OF ANDHRA 

When Hiuen Teang visited Andhra he found the 
people different in speech from those of Mid>India. The 
people appeared to him to be of a violent nature and they 
were adherents of different religions. The people of 
Andhra are undonbtedly of Aryan origin and yet the 
laiiguage of the country from before the days of Hiuen 
Tsang was Dravidian. Who was the king reigning in his 
days ? To what race and to what religion did he belong y 
These questions are difficult of solution; but we have come 
to the conclusion that at this time and during the period 
of which we are writing there was a line of Yavana kings 
ruling in Andhra, Yavanas whose distinctive name was 
Kainkila Yavanas- They were not ardent professors of 
Buddhism though Yavanas generally were and it is pro¬ 
bably hence that Hiuen Tsang has not described the king 
in Andhra. We proceed in this chapter to describe these 
Yavana kings and to detail the evidence on which this des¬ 
cription is based. 

Sir William Hunter probably rightly guesses that 
the Yavanas of Orissa being dispossessed in the fifth 
century A. D. by the Xesari line of kings went into 
Andbara and seized that kingdom about 575 A. D. 
*' The next kingdom to Orissa down the Madras coast was 
Andhra whose capital was Warangal. The chronicles of 
the Mtidras coast relate that the then existing dynMty in 
Andhra was overthrown and was succeeded by nine kings 
of the Yavana race who ruled for 458 years i. e. till 904 
A. D. The period of their supremacy was in the main Bud¬ 
dhistic and as in Orissa their downfall took place amidst 
a great religious revival ending in the re-establishment 
-of Brahminism and of the very fora in Orissa viz. 
ilaiviBm”< p: 220). 
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Sir W. Hunter has given a most interesting account, 
with great accuracy which for his time is ’certaihly re¬ 
markable, of the connection of Yavanas or Ionian Greeks 
with India from the most aocient times (about 900 B.C.) 
when they were beyond the Indus) down to about 900 A. D. 
when their last kingdom was found on the western coast 
of the Madras presidency. He observes (p. 290), “These 
-southern Yavanas (of Andhra) reached their he^ht about 
782 A. H. In that year they make their appearance in the 
Tuluva records on the western shores of the peninsula. 
Dr. Buchanan from records shown by a Brahmin states 
that a line of Yavana princes drove out the reigning house 
in Tuluva in 782 A. D. and ruled for 54 years. They 
claimed Andhra descent, came from the eastern coast and 
were of the Jain religion into which Buddhism had by 
that time disintegrated. ** 

This Yavana kingdom of Andhra bad thus a prosper¬ 
ous rule from about 575 A. D. to 900 A. D. and they 
reached their height of power about 782 A. D. The exis¬ 
tence of a Yavana kingdom about this time is also attested 
by the inscription of Dharmapala already noticed (Khalim- 
pur grant) 

shows that a Yavana-kingdom was 

among the feudatories of the empire of Eanauj in the 
eighth century. ' The mention of Yavana in this inscrip¬ 
tion is apparently puzzling to many but the riddle is 
solved if we grant and remember that there was a powerful 
Yavana kingdom to the south of Nagpur and in the 
Andhra country. 

The evidence of the Fur&nas also proves the existence 
of a Yavana kingdom here. The Puranio account is 
no doubt a most garbled account of an onhis> 
torical witness but it has much value as oonfirpaatory 
evidence. The Vishnu Fur£na which distinctly mentions 
the Eailakila or Kainkila Yavanas requires to be specially 
noticed. It has the following passage in Ajnia 4 olt4|k 

gg: 
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cRjai# it y n i ai ^^ r g"8m ?r^rip[r ^ 

JiJRWT «lf^srRjMrf5n^: I g^THWc^ gi^^PRcl^- 

?I^ 9^ ^^ricff srf^^Wr: S«5 

ati?: Wf^ffSr sT^sn^ ” • Now in this quota* 

tion the Yavanss are twice mentioned aiul.sta long 
interval. We should, therefore, take the fiiat 3 Yavana 
kings as the Greco-Baotrian kings of the- Faujab who 
ruled before the Christian era. The Turushkaras are proba* 
bly the Yue-ohi. Who the Mundas were and who the 
Maunas'itis not yet explained by any person but we shall 
try later on to discover it. The rule of all these covered 
1090 years. When they were overthrown the Eailakila 
Yavanas. ruled the earth. Their first king was Vindhya- 
sakti * and he was followed by 2 Puranjaya 3 Ramachan- 
dra 4 Dharmavarman 5 Vanga 6 Nandana 7 Sunandin 
8 Nandiyasah and 9 SukaPravira. These ruled for 106 years.” 
These details given for the Kailakila Yavanas alone lead 
to two inferences viz. (1) that the writer or rather recaster 
of the Vishnu PurSna lived a little after these Yavanas 
somewhere about the 9th century A.D. and (2) that he must 
have been a native of Andhra or at least of the country 
where these Yavanas ruled. As the Yavanas are men* 
tioned as reigning in the Khalimpur grant of about 
800 A. D. the time of these Yavana kings is tolerably 
settled. And their country too though not mentioned in 
that inscription must have been no other than Andhra 
which might have formed part of the Eanauj empire along 
with Bhoja. Matsya, Madra, Euru, Yadu, Avanti, Elra 
and others. We, therefore, hold on the authority of the 
evidence mentioned by Hunter supported by the Vishnu 
Purana that from before the days of Hiuen Tsang the 
Eailakila or E&inkila Yavansus ruled in Andhra upto 
800 A. D. and even later down to about 900 A. D. 
Their mention in the Bh&gavata is also confirmatory in 

. . . . V . * . . .— — . . . . 

This Viudhyasakti Is different from the Vindhyasakti of the VSkStaka dynasty 
mentioned in the Afanta cave inscHptioa, the sttdeessors of the latter heini different ^ 
also via. I^ravarasena, Kodrasena, prith^sena and others his date beind ahhutW A4^ 
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this oonneetion and is interesting. vpsptr* 

i«T 1 ?RiHRlT II i 

tfs.ll (&. ar. 1). Here the period 106 years is the 
same ; the name Kailakila is the same though given as 
that of a place and five kings are named whose names 
are nearly the same as in the Vishnu. The BhAgavata 
seems to follow the Vishnu Purana at a distance and 
must date after the 9th century. The other Puranas too 
m'ention Yavanas, but none mentions the Kailakila 
Yavanas, Vindhyasakti and others and these Puranasnot- 
ably VSyu and Matsya in their present form are generally 
rightly taken as the oldest Puranas and may be supposed 
to refer to the Yavana kings of the Pan jab alone. Munda 
and Mauna barbarians are ‘mentioned by these also and 
they also preceded the Guptas most certainly. 

'The Kainkila Yavanas are said by the Vishnu Purana 
to be i. e. not crowned religiously. But possibly 

this word is which shows their mixed origin. The 

commentator explains the word as meaning non-Kshatriyas 
but that was clear from the very name Yavana. The word 
is a puzzle but it may betaken to mean that they were Bud¬ 
dhists or Jains and did not care for religious coronations. 

But these Yavanas seem to have preserved their 
language though not their religion. It is indeed an in¬ 
teresting question whether the Yavana kings of the 
Fanjab spoke Greek. The legends on their coins indeed 
are in Gree^ and this clearly shows that they must have 
spoken their own language. But they were in constant com-. 
munication with Bactria, Syria and eva|t,Greeoe and their 
speaking their own language is not strange. But the Yava- 
nas of Andhra surrounded as they were by San8krit4Kmi 
and Bravidian languages, their own snbjects speaking also 

45 
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the same languages could not have preserved their Greek. 
Colebrooke quoting a writer of this period (8th century) 
classifies the non-Hindu languages of the tiifte as four in 
number viz. Yavana, Parasika, Bomaka and Barbara 
(Hunter’s Orissa Vol. I p. 222). Hunter, however, believes 
that these Andhra Greeks had lost all traces of their 
original language.* 


* The Greek language was undoubtedly once spoken in India as we have shown 
elsewhere that the Greek word 'Syrinx* or Snranga is used in the MalUibhSrata itself 
and that Vidura speaks in Greek probably when he cautions Yudhiahthiraln a Mlechha 
language against residing in the inflammable house at VitanSvata built for them* 
Latin too may have been understood in India in the first century A. D» when Rc»ne 
had commercial connection with India especially the south and when the Rofnan coin 
the Dinar became current in India* PSrasika as the Unguage of the Persians who often 
coiMviitred Sind upto the Indus, may also be well-known. But what is Baibhra ? The 
wor0 is indeed a puazle* The Greeks use the word * Barburlans * for all lOechhas and so 
also the Indo-Aryans speak of a Mlechha people by name Barbara. But Barbara ocenrs 
in history as the name of an African people and thete conld not hnne come Into contact 
with the XndnAryans* Probably the African Etbiopeaiis traded in centatiss "preceding 
Christ with India and the name contittued to bs applied to the Axahs nrho csftalbly 
tradfd with Xndia Im^zna&y centuries and mho fa theAth century A- D« 

The Prakrit writer o< the 8th century theratew reffrs to the Argbic landuaga when he 
ttSPtf Ohs Bw Bhrlntra as the fourth Hfochha liU&nge understood or Current in indhC 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE WESTERN KINGDOMS 
(1) GVJAR CHSPAS of BHIKMAI. 

We will now turn lo the history of the remaining 
‘kingdoms to the west of Kanauj noticed by Hiuen Tsang. 
And the first among them was the Gujar kingdom of 
Bhinmal in Bajputana. We have discussed the question 
of the race of Gurjaras in a note. We have shown there 
'that they cannot but be treated as distinctly Aryan. Their 
'long heads, their fine noses (finer even than those of 
Parisians, vide Sir H. Bisley), their tall stature are too 
strong ethnological characteristics declaring unequivocally 
their Aryan origin, to be got rid of by the imaginary theory 
of Mr. R. D. Bhandarkar who would assign them to a foreign 
or Seythic stock supposed to be Xhazar. And Sir V. Smith 
•himself admits that there is no historical evidence to 
support the surmise that the Gurjaras at any time came to 
India. “The Gurjaras are believed to have entered India, 
•either along with or soon after the white Huns; but there 
is nothing to show what part of Asia they came from or to 
what race they belonged.” (V. Smith’s Early History 3rd 
Edn. p. 412). A similar view is expressed by him in his 
paper in J. R. A. S. 1908 and also 1909. The only reason for 
•such a surmise is the fact that the name ‘Gujar’ is not 
met with before the 6th century A. D. and that in B&na’s 
Harsha Charita the Gujars are said to have been defeated 
hy PratSpavardhana along with the Huns. There can be 
nothing more unsatisfactory than this. The name Gurjara 
is undoubtedly not yet found in any work before the 6th 
century. But does that prove that it did not exist or that 
the name had not been in use before? Absence of mention is 
mo proof whatever of non-existence. And have we found 
all ^e inscription or records before the 6th century and 
itave we got all bnks that were written before that i^dd? 
Itwouldbsridioalouatoeuifliest, much more to believeiihliiL 
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Secondly Bana’s Harsha Charita says that Pratapavar- 
dhana defeated the Huns, the Gujars, the Malavas, the 
Sindhus and many others. Does that mean that all these 
people were Huns or came along with or after them? 
There is an unaccountable tendency in antiquarians of 
India to assign foreign and Scythic origin to each and every 
forward people found in Indian history. Thus the Jats 
and even the Bajputs are assigned a foreign and a Scythic 
origin. If the Jats^ the Gujars and the Bajputs with their 
clearly Aryan features are foreigners and Scythians where 
are the Indo-Aryans, those people who spoke the Aryan- 
Sanskrit or Vedic language, who according to the Vedas, 
and the Epics supported by the Avesta came to and settled 
in the Panjab and Bajputana ? Have they desappeared ? 
The lower strata in these parts are Dravidian by their 
ethnic characteristics and if the Jats, Gujars, Bajputs and 
the Brahmins are foreigners-Greek, Saka or Huna, 
where indeed are the Indo-Aryans so famous in the Vedas, 
the Mahabharata and the Manu Smriti? We may conclude 
therefore that the ethnic characteristics of the Jats, the 
Gujars and the Baiputs viz. their long heads, their fine 
noses and their tall statures are undeniably Aryan and 
that there is nothing in history which suggests or proves 
that they came from outside India in historic times. 

The Gujars like the Jats are the ancient Vedic 
Aryan Vaisyas ; and that explains why their names are 
not met with in ancient records before the fifth or sixth 
century. For such ancient scanty historical records a» 
we possess concern themselves chiefly with kings and 
kingly families and rarely mention the common people. 
In the third century A. D. the Vai^ayas for the first time 
came into prominence because (most Kshatriya kingly 
families being killed or driven further south) many Vailfya 
families took to the profession of arms against the foreign 
invaders of Scythic origin. The Guptas thus were Vaisyas 
who £rst opposed the Yue-chi and latterly opposed the 
Huns. It seems that when the Huns first invaded India 
and founded a kingdom at Sialkot, the Gujars moved 
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‘down into Bajputana, the sandy deserts of which have 
always afforded shelter to Aryans of the Panjab and the 
middle country when oppressed and dispossessed by 
foreigners. That seems to be the reason why the Gurjaras 
came into prominence about the'time of the Huns. They 
moved from the Panjab into Bajputana and founded a 
kingdom at Bhinmal about the beginning of the sixth cen¬ 
tury. They even sent off-shoots further southwards and 
we find the Gurjara kingdom of Broach founded by 
Dadda at about the same time. These two kingdoms were 
found in a flourishing condition by Hiuen Tsang. Pratapa- 
vardhana conquered the Gurjaras not because they were 
Huns or foreigners; he conquered them as every conquer-' 
ing hero in India did who conquered both foreigners and 
Indians in his digvijaya. The Gurjaras of Bhinmal were 
to his south-west and be must have established his over¬ 
lordship over them also. Yet the Gurjara kingdom of 
Bhinmal was strong and even Harsba did not entirely 
disposess the Gurjaras. They were probably only in 
nominal subjection to him as we have already stated. And 
they not only remained strong but in the next century 
grew stronger and subdued Kanauj itself. 

Who was the king in the days of Harsha and what 
was his family and caste ? We have already said that he 
probably was son to on e Vyaghramukha me ntioned by 
Bra hmagupta the famous astronomer who composed _.h i8 
well-known SiddhSn ta at Bhinmal in fi2S A. D. Now th is 
Br ahmagupta states that the king belonged to the Chapa 
d ^yna sty.* The OhSpas or Chapotkatas are well-known 
Eshatriyas mentioned in inscriptions of the 7th and 8th 
centuries (see OhSlukya Navasari grant already described). 
They hereafter established the kingdom of Gujarat at 
Anhillapattana as we shall have to relate in our next 
volume. This king then was a Eshatriya according to 
Brahmagupta and he was equally a Esha triya according 

* s HUtory of Indian Astronomy p. XUS'. Tbe verse quoted by him 

'ixom BmhmoSIddhSntii is as follows 
% 
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to Hiuen Tsang. “ He was a Kshatriya by caste and a 
young man noted for wisdom and a firm bdliever |n 
Buddhism." Now this fact is a puzzle to European' 
scholarsiwbo look upon Gurjaras as foreigners but they twist 
it into an argument for their own theory. They argue that 
not only were the Gujars foreigners and of Scythian 
origin admitted into the Hindu fold but that within a 
hundred years of their coming into India their kings were 
admitted to be true Kshatriyas!'! This explanation however 
is untenable. It is possible for any person or people to be 
admitted into Hinduism which with its peculiar insti¬ 
tution of caste can easily admit anybody in its fold 
without sacrificing the purity of existing castes but it is 
not possible to suppose that when everybody was opposing 
the detested Huns and other foreigners, when Aryan 
orthodox kings, according to inscriptions of that very 
period, were strongly enforcirig caste and preventing 
sankara or intermixture of races, that these foreign kings 
could have been admitted to be Kshatriyas. This fact 
therefore supports our view that the Garjaras were Hindus 
of ancient date and Vaisyas ai.d their kings the ChS.pat 
were true Kshatriyas. ■ 

Wo know very little of the history of these Chapas 
from 641 A. D. when Hiuen Tsang visited Bhinmal down 
to about 750 A. D. The king at his time was a Buddhist but 
it is probable that after his death, as in the rest of India, 
there must have been a revival of Hinduism among the 
Gurjaras. They appear to have been a very powerfu I 
people and resisted the invasion of their country by the 
Arabs who after their conquest of Sind in 712 A. D. tried 
to extend their dominion and their religion to the neigh¬ 
bouring states of India. Bhinmal the Gurjara kingdom 
was undoubtedly one of such kingdoms contiguous to 
Sind and it appears certain that the Gurjaras eventually 
defeated the Arabs. Along with this event there 
to have been a change of dynasty in the ruling family and 
khe'Pratihirae appear to come in about 730 A.D. dleplaoini^ - 
jche old Ch&pas whose rule seems to have extended to 
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the usual period of dynasties i. e. about two centurie.<;. 
The history of iheQurjara Pratibiras belongs to the second 
portion of our period and will be related in our next volume. 

(2) THE VARDHANAS OFIMOLAPO OR WESTERN HALWA. 

We have already given the history of the other Gurjara 
kingdom to the south at Broach; and w'e will now proceed 
to describe the history of Hiuen Tsang’s Molapo or 
Western Maiwa. This kingdom belonged as we have seen to 
Yasodharman Vishnuvardhanaof the Mandsaur inscription 
In our surmise this name-ending Vardhana shows that be 
was a Vaisya like the Guptas. His great exploit was 
that he defeated Mihirakula the Hun. Now wa have 
already quoted the sentence in Chandra’s grammar ersRr- 
331^ fwpf “ the Jarta conquered the Huns ”. If we apply 
this sentence to Yaeiodharman and there is none else to 
whom it can well be applied, we may surmise that he was 
a Jarta or Jat from the Panjab. In fact like the Gurjarasof 
Bhinnial we may suppose the Jats from the Panjab to have 
migrated to Malwa (which like Eajputana is a favourite 
land with migrators) to take refuge from the incursions 
of the Huns and these Jats in Malwa getting strong under 
Yasodharman inflicted in 528 A. D. a signal defeat on the 
Huns who had overrun their motherland the Panjab. 

A grandson or great grandson of this king was on the 
throne when Hiuen Tsang visited Western Malwa. He 
was a devout Buddhist and a Buddha temple near the city 
was being built for several generations. We may take it 
from the RsjataranginI that Ya^odharman’s son named 
SiUditya ( name mentioned by Hiuen Tsang also ) being a 
Buddhist was assailed by his neighbours and dispossessed. 
Pravarsena of Kashmir about 540 A. D. re-established this 
son on the throne of his father, and took away from him 
the throne of Kashmir which his father Yasodharman bad 
brought away. This dynasty, therefore, had certainly 
lasted from about SOO-641 A. D. the date of Hiuen Tsang’e 
visit What became of it after Harsha we are not in a 
position to state. The history of Malwa as a whole is 
until we come to the ParamSra dynasty; but we 
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may state that Western Malwa was on the border between 
Oujarat and Central India and was often ohangiog hands. 
That it was entirely under Valabhle for some- time 
hereafter is certain from grants of Valabhi Icings which 
gave lands even near Mandsaur to donees. Apparently 
therefore, when Harsha’s empire fell Molapo passed into 
the power of the stronger Valabhi kingdom. 

tS) UJJAINOR CENTR.U. MALWA. 

ITjjain was the capital of central Malwa and whenHuen 
Tsang visited it in 641 A. D. it was under a Brahmin king. 
Who he was and what became of his family after Harsha 
we cannot say. In fact as stated above until we come tu 
the Paramara rule there is no history of Malwa to be 
detailed. We may however make the following observa¬ 
tions. Malwa has always been under foreign rule. The 
climate of Malwa is not fecund and is distinctly enervating. 
Foreign races and tribes have consequently always come 
into Malwa and ruled there. Malwa was thus directly 
under the Mauryas and then heir-apparents ruled here as 
viceroys. A^oka was one of .such viceroys. After the Maur¬ 
yas the Sungas similarly held Malwa and Agnimitra was a 
similar viceroy who resided at Vidisa. After the Sungas 
the family of Vikrama ruled in Malwa and they too were by 
tradition foreigners belonging to the Pandava clan. After 
Vikrama’s line, Malwa fell to the Western Sakas who ruled 
in Ujjain from 78 A. D. to 400 A. D. When Malwa was 
conquered by the Guptas about 400 A. D., Gupta viceroys 
resided at Ujjain for a hundred years. When the Gupta 
empire was dismembered about 500 A- D. central Malwa 
or Ujjain must have remained with a Gupta branch. Of 
this branch was Devagupta, the foe of Grahavarman and 
B&jyavardhana and when in 606 A. D. he was killed 
Malwa was entirely held under subjection by Harsha. The 
Brahmin king seen by Hiuen Tsang according to our view 
was a viceroy appointed by Harsha. After Harsha Ujjaiii 
remained subject to Kanauj and we know Tatovarman in 
about 700 A. B. was master of it We have also seen that 
MSlwa er Malsva was a subject province or ooontoy of 
Kanauj when Chakr&yudha was placed on the throne of’ 
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;KAnaui by Dharmap&la $ibout 800 A.D. witii Qon^aat of 
many d«p«nd 9 nt kings dttaiUd. Betwe«n Yaiw*raman and 
Chakr&yndha i. e. froip 700 to 800 A. D., Malwa appears 
to have been for a time under the Bashtrakutas of 
Malkhed also. We indeed find a prince .of Malava 
mentioned but he was usually subject either to the emper> 
or of the north at Kanauj or the emperor of the south at 
Malkhed. In a grant of Govind III dated Saka 728 or 730 
(806 A. D. ) his father Dhruva is said to have conquered a 
Malava king who indeed himself offered submission (Ind. 
Ant. Vol. XI). Then again in a grant of the Bashtrakuta 
Gujarat branch king Karka we are told that he held his 
arm as a bar against the encroachments of the (northern) 
Gurjara king to protect Malava for his master (Ind. Ant. 
XIII p. 160). This does not make it clear if Malwa was 
under a subject king or was entirely a subject province of 
the southern Bashtrakuta king. It is, however, curious to 
notice how history repeats itself. The Marathas in 800 A.D. 
were the masters of Malava and warded off the northern 
emperor of Kanauj much in the same way as they in 1800 
A. D. a thousand years later held Malwa against the 
Emperors of Delhi. Some time after this the Maratha 
Bashtrakuta empire declined and Malwa was conquered 
and raised into an independent kingdom by the Paramaras 
who too hailed not from Malwa but from outside as we 
shall relate in our second volume. 

(4) jejXkabhukti and mahesvarapura 
Hiuen Tsang does not mention Eastern Malwa the 
capital of which was Bhelsa or Yidisa and which country 
was in ancient times called Das&rna (see K&lidSsa’s Megha* 
duta and Mah&bhSrata also) a name which survives in 
detailed mi^>s of Central India and still in the popular lan¬ 
guage as Dhas&na. Probably this tract was then included 
in Avanti or Ujjain ( central Malwa). .Hiuen Tsang men¬ 
tions two more kingdoms in what is now Central India* 
vis. Jejgkabhukti and Mahe^arapura, in both of which 
ruled Brahmin kings in his days. Jej&kabhukti as the > 
name itaelf indicates is the province of Jej&ka, *‘bhukti ” 
4>eixqr ae we have already shown the usual title of a div^ 
46 
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sion or eolleotorate under a kingdom e. g. Tirabbnkti 
which is now Tirbut. The province of Jejaka was there¬ 
fore originally part of the Gupta Empire and we surmise 
that Budhagupta ruled here so late as about 500 A. D. 
After the fall of his line some Brahmin governor of it must 
have become independent partially only for he must have 
been subject to Harsha. He may have been a 
descendant of Dhytna Vishnu whose inscription has been 
found at Eran ( see Gupta Ins. Ill), This line must have 
become independent after Harsha but must have been 
subjugated again under the rule of Ya^ovarman and his 
successors. However we know nothing about this king- 
dom or province till the appearance of the Chandels in the 
9th century and their history does not belong to the first 
portion of the Hindu period. The word Bhukti, however, has 
stuck to this district finally although it became independent 
and powerful under the Chandels. For its modern name 
is Jajoti and the Brahmins of this country or modern 
Bundeikhand are known by the title of Jajotia Brahmins. 

Of Mahesvarapura we know practically nothing. It 
is identified with Gwalior or with Narwar. Bhojas must 
have ruled there (See Dharmapala’s inscription noticed 
above). But it was a province so near the centre of the 
empire at Eanauj under Harsha and under his successors 
that it could only have had viceroys and not independent 
or semi-independent kings until Kanauj declined. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
HIMALAYAN STATES 

It is necessary to add a chapter on the history of the 
many states small and great which existed in the valleys 
of the Himalaya mountain and adjoining parallel ranges 
on the side of India. We have already given a detailed 
history of Kashmir, which was always a part of and an 
important kingdom in India. Being in the north of the 
Fanjab it was entered by the Indo-Aryans in prehistoric 
times. Although not settled and cultivated by an Aryan 
population like the Panjab, the Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
who formed tte upper layeY were numerous enough to 
stamp the country as a part of India. The Brahmins of 
Kashmir again took a leading part in the'development of 
the Aryan civilization in India itself They also established 
a reputation for learning which has existed down to 
this day. For Kashmir Brahmins have alwaysjprospered 
in Kashmir as well as abroad in India both as learned 
Pandits and as great administrators. Hence Kashmir has 
always been treated as an important part of India. 
It is mentioned in the Mahabharata list of Indian king¬ 
doms as also in Varahamihira’s. Its history naturally 
forms a part of Indian history. 

But the case with other Himalayan states, especially 
Nepal is different. These states were in the first 
place inhabited by an aboriginal population which is not 
Indian i. e. Dravidian, but which is Mongolian by race and 
akin to the Tibetans and other people to the north of India. 

(The DSmaras of Kashmir appear to be neither Aryan 
nor Mongolian and we are not quite sure if they are 
Bravidians. Their race requires to be carefully sifted). 
The Khasas, the Newars and the Bhotias are distinctljr 
Mongolian by race. Secondly, these states have been Wi- 
toted into by Indo-Aryans only in historical times. <)f 
coarse only Brahmins and Kshatriyas went there for- 
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* religious and political purposes and impressed upon the 
local people their religion and their polity. And thirdly, 
Nepal has been an amphibious state, sometimes dependent 
on Tibet or China and sometimes dependent on Indian 
emperors. Even now Nepal is in this double position. 
While it entertains a Resident from British India, it still 
sends some presents to China in token of its vassalage to 
that empire. Bhotan is entirely Mongolian, it was never 
subject to India, nor was it ever entered into by the Indo- 
Aryans. It is. therefore, only as an adjoining state 
that that state is mentioned in political relations with 
British India. Nepal is sometimes mentioned in ancient 
Sanskrit works, but it is not included in the list of Indian 
kingdoms and is not mentioned in the Mahabhtlrata or 
VarEhamihira list of Indian peoples. We ■will, however, 
trace the history of Nepal during our period because it was 
under Indian rulers at this time and of other minor states 
which were more completely Indian and which lie between 
Nepal and Kashmir in a note. For this history inscriptions 
and coins are available as also legendery accounts preserved 
in Nepal and elsewhere. 


NEPAL, 

The present state of Nepal is about 500 miles long and 
about 100 miles broad and lies to the north of India. It 
extends from Kumaon on the west to Sikkim on the east. 
It is bounded on the south by the Sandstone Range of 
tills which are a continuation so to speak of the Siwalik 
range in the Panjab at the southern base of the Himalaya 
mountains. On the north of Nepal is the chief snowy 
range of the Himalayas and most of its highest peaks e. g. 
Mt. Everest, Dhavaiagiri and KanchanagangS are on the 
northern borders of Nepal beyond which extends Tibet. 
Three principal rivers rise thence and pass through this 
state viz. the Bapti in the western part, the Oandaka in 
the central and the Kosbi or Kau^iki in the eastern, the 
latter tero being also called Sapta Gandaka and Sapta 
SauMki in Nepal as seven strehms unite to form them 
within the bounds of this stete like the Sapta Gattga In 



Garhwal. The country is of course mostly mountainous, but- 
there are several open valleys which are fertile and culti* 
vated though they are generally limited in extent. 

The most noted and extensive of these valleys is the 
valley of Nepal properly so called. It is surrounded by 
mountains like the valley of Kashmir and is about 30' 
miles in length and 10 miles in breadth. A small river 
(lesser than the VitastS of Kashmir) runs through this 
valley and unites with another river in the centre of it. 
These two riverss are named Btgmati and Vishnumati and 
uniting they get out of the valley through a gorge in the 
southern hills into the plains of India. The valley is 
about 4700 ft. above the sea level and consequently enjoys 
a very fine climate which is not very cold. The soil is 
fertile and the chief crop is of course rice as in Kashmir. 
Vegetables and all sorts of fruit are grown in this and 
the adjorning valleys. It-is, therefore, thickly popu¬ 
lated and there are several towns in it the chief being 
Kathmandu or KSntipur which is situated cn the con¬ 
fluence of the BSgmati and Vishnumati and Lalitapatana 
and Bhatgaon (Bhaktagrama). 

The original inhabitants of Nepal are called Newars 
and belong as already stated to the Mongolian race. They 
are of short stature, but strong and muscular. They are 
flat faced and yellow. They do the agriculture as also the 
trade of the country and are thus true Vaisyas according 
to the Bhagavadgita. They are characterised like many 
Mongolian peoples by lax marital relations. A Newar girl 
when quite a child is married to a Bel fruit which then is 
thrown into a river. The girl is therefore never in want of 
a man when she is grown up, but can give him up if she is 
dissatisfied with him by simply placing two betel-nuts 
under his bed and walking out of his house. The 
story in the MahSbhSrata is, therefore, not quite strange 
wherein it is stated that P£ndu when in the Himalayas 
said to his wife “ Formerly women were unrestrained/’ 
In fact lax marital relations characterise most Mongolian^ 
Himalayan peptides and the ideas of Gandharvas- 
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and Apsarasaa have developed out of them in the 
Hindu Pur&pas. 

The Indo-Aryans go to the other extreme in this 
matter; at least they have done so in Nepal. Among the 
higher castes in Nepal the Aryans or mixed Aryans punish 
adultery most severely. Toe guilty wife is imprisoned for 
life, while the injured husband has the right to out down 
the guilty man in public; the latter, however, is 
allowed to run away if he can. No widows are allowed to 
remarry; while those who elect to bum themselves on 
the funeral pyre of their deceased husbands are compelled 
to do so, if by chance they lose heart and wish to turn 
back from the burning pile. Such extremely high notions 
of a wife’s duty in one caste and such lax views of it 
in another placed side by side in the same country 
afford an interesting example of the power of ideas 
on human customs. 

The Indo-Aryans have immigrated into Nepal within 
historical times. The latest invasion was that of tiie 
Gurkhas who claim descent from the Sisodias of Chitore 
whence after its fall before Allauddin some Rajputs 
migrated into a valley to the west of Nepal. There they 
appear to have mixed with the Himalayan people of 
the Mongolian race and formed the present Gurkha 
{or Gorkha) people. Their Aryan oharacteriatlos, however, 
are still apparent. Dr. Wright who has written a detailed 
history of^Nepal from native chronicles says at page 25 in 
describing the Gurkhas " The Gorkhas or Gorkhilis for¬ 
merly occupied the district round the town of Oorkha 
which is about 40 miles west of KftthamSndu. They an 
aaid to be of Rajput descent and to have been driven out 
of Rajputana on the occasion of a Mahomedan invasioa. 
'They first settled near Pftlpa having passed through the 
Kumabtt hills and gradually extended their dominion to 
GorkhSb The Gorkhas an in general fine looking men. 
fiome of the higher castes such ae an found in regiments 
an tall and dim in figure and muscular and enduriiig 
nnd have Ugh featuns like the aadvesiftf Hindaetan. 
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'However owing to intermarriage they have become much 
mize4> They are essentially a military race. They are 
temperate and hardy and make good soldiers. They are 
by no means industrious and take but a small share in 
the agricultural or mechanical labours of the counijry' 
The Newars are in general a shorter set of men than 
the Gorkhas and their features are more of the Mongolian 
type.” ( page 26) '* The Gorkhas are also fairer in com¬ 
plexion than the Newars who have more yellowish features”. 
Complexion, hereditary military tendencies and strict 
adherence to Hindu religion, therefore, unmistakably 
substantiate the tradition among the Gurkhas that they are 
descended from Sisodia Rajputs. 

Speaking of the religion of the people, the Newars and 
other older people cf Nepal are mostly Buddhists, though 
a large minority of the Newars are also Hindus. The 
higher castes especially the Brahmins and Kbatris inclu¬ 
ding the Gurkhas are orthodox Hindus and devout wor¬ 
shippers of Siva. Indeed the great temple of Paiiupati is 
from ancient times the chief temple of the land and is 
also famous throughout India. Siva’s consort I>urg& and 
son Ganapati are also favourite deities and have many 
temples erected to them by devout kingly worshippers. 
And the wonder is that even the Buddhists are worshippers 
of Devi. Indeed the Mahfiyfina or Tibet Buddhism which is 
prevalent here is so full of idolatry and superstition and 
has borrowed so much from Hindu ideas that tiie Buddhits 
of Nepal do not scruple to sacrifice cocks, goats, a'nd 
buffaloes to the terrible Duigi; for this Buddhism has 
flso invented its own goddesses tim Tftr&s who are five in 
number and who are the ivives of five Buddhas (II!) and 
have five sons. The Buddhists in Nepal like the Hindus 
«re also fiesh^waters. Of course cows are. saoied to both 
andcAo.fctU or maim a cow is as heinmia a crime as to kill 
<nr mtA» a human being. 

* A Miitmr ttetCMMt annkti^ in XmAtiai uAUr mteli VtMi 1$ 

MSM smarn wAuatiB Dr, { 
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Thus we see that in the physical' aspects of the- 
country and the oharaoteristics of the people M'epal tnttolr 
resembles Kashmir, except in the fact already noticed viz. 
that while Kashmir has always been famous for tire 
learning of its Pandits who have in historical and modem 
times too, migrated into other provinces and made their 
mark, Nepali Brahmins are not known for learning. 
Indeed Brahmins from outside have usually been indented 
for in Nepal and we know that the worshippers of Pasupati 
are Brahmins from the south (both Deccan and Madras). 
There are also Brahmins from Kanauj and Tirhut or 
Mithila which are contiguous to Nepal. These Brahmins 
very probably in modern days have written out the chro¬ 
nicles of Nepal from ancient Vamsavalis which as in 
Kashmir give a history of the valley from the most 
ancient times commencing with even Satyayuga down to 
the conquest of the country by the Gurkhas under Prithvi- 
Narayana in 1768 A, D. This legendary history has bean 
given in summary by Dr. Wright in his book entitled 
History of Nepal. This account on the face of it Is 
legendary and jumbles facts and fancies in an xundistin- 
guisbable mass. The chronology too is hopelescd;|y|t fault 
owing to what is imaginery and later tbeoiy. Some 
inscriptions, however, enable us in conjunction with tbla 
history to give some interesting detailed facts of ISTepai 
history from about 600 A. D. to 800 A. D. the period we are 
concerned with in this volume. Before proceeding to detail 
it we must give a short summary of the preceding history. 

Whether Siva worship is older in Nepal or Buddha, 
worship cannot be determined. But Pasupati and Buddha * 
equally claim the reverence of the people from ancient 
times. A^oka certainly was once sovereign of this land 
and visited it. He is said to have given his daught er in 
mari-iage to a local king. Nagas, Yakshas, K&kshasas 
and Durgas are common to both rleigiotts. Add Nepal ii 
considered a Mahapitha” because it contains the fourmopt 
sacred shrines of the world vie. Svayambhu Chaftya, 
OujesvMl Pitha, Sivalinga Pakipati and Karihi ^aian** 
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(Wright H. of K* p. 91). Ther« is s tradition ourrest in 
Nspal tht^ VikraxnSjit also came to and ruled in Kepai 
and laid down lawa The Bhairavas of Siva may perhaps 
be attributed to his influence and were introduced along 
with other attendants of Siva. There is a jumble of dates 
here which may be neglected, for a Vikram&jit is also- 
mentioned further on. But Vikrama certainly introduced 
the Samvat era in Nepal and, it is said, paid off all debts. 
There is indeed a curious tradition all over India that the 
founder of an era must pay off all debts existing in the 
country, and thus make all men happy. There is not the 
least doubt that the Vikrama era has been in use in Nepal 
since a very long time. And here we come in contact 
with inscriptions which have been read and translated by 
two such learned antiquarians as Bhagvanlal Indraji and 
Buhler. These are all given together in Indian Antiqua¬ 
ry Vol. IX, and we quote them from that journal. 

The first four inscriptions are in clear Gupta 
characters'and are dated Samvat 386, 413, 435 and 535. 
What Samvat this is we shall see further on. The next 
important inscription given is that of Sivadeva of the 
Lichhavi family without date and mentions Mahasamanta 
Ail^varman. The sixth inscription is dated Samvat 34 
andlu^longs to Amiiuvarman himself describing him as 
a serv^t of Mab&deva and of Bappa and styling him as 
MahSslii^ata. These two are in changed Gupta characters. 
A third |^d S. 39 belongs to the same king. Besides 
other insmnptioBs there is next one in S. 49 by Jishnu- 
gupta who was Yuvaraja to Vishnogupta in which Mahs- 
r&jidkirS^ Aipstuvarmaii is mentioned. Next comes a 
fcrant of Sivadeva for the maintenance of a Siva temple 
l§iv«#vara founded by him dated S. 119 and two others of 
this same Sivadeva in S, 143 and 145 in which a YuvarSja 
Vijaaradeva is msntioned. liastly we have a most 
lbaportan|! inscription by Jayadeva in S. 153 which gives a 
lefandary pradigree to tihe Lichhavi hinffs connecting them 
with tikt aoiar line, Lichhavi being said to be a descendant 
of afterfi ihtervento^ In this line were 

4X 
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born Sankaraileva, Dhannadeva, Manadeva, Malildeva and 
VaBantadeva, then after 13 ktogs came Udayadeva whose 
son was the famous Sivardeva who married Vatsadevi 
daughter of the Maukhari king Bhogavarman and grand¬ 
daughter of the king of Magadha Adkfcyasena. Their son 
was Javadeva who married Rajyadevi daughter of 
Harshadeva king of Assam who had conquered Gauda^ 
(Jdra, Kalinga and other countries. He records this 
inscription commemorating the placing of a silver lotus 
above Pasupati and in this inscription are certain verses 
composed by the king himself. 

These inscriptions and the eras noted in them are dis¬ 
cussed by the well-known antiquarian Pandit Bhagavanlal 
Indra 3 i in Ind. Ant. Vol. XIII p. 411 along with the tradi¬ 
tional dynastic lists preserved in Nepal also given by him 
and by Pr. Wright who in his history noticed above 
summarise*? one sucli Vainsavali given him by a Buddhist 
monk. These Vamsavalis are all legendery but contain 
very many real facts buried under imaginary stories. Now 
Pandit Bhagavanlal rightly observes that Amsuvarman in 
these inscriptions is the same Amsuvarman who is spoken 
of by Hiuen Tsang as ruling in Nepal about his time. He 
appears to have been a Thakuri or Rajput and originally 
a Samanta or feudatory of the Lichhavi king of Nepal 
named Sivadeva ; but gradually to have assumed real sov¬ 
ereignty himself. Now his first inscription is dated 
Samvat 34. This Samvat is clearly, therefore, the Harsha 
era. The Vamsavali history as given by Dr. Wright at 
Chap. Ill p. 133 says that the first king of the new dynasty 
was Amsuvarman. Just before this at p. 131 it is stated 
that Vikramajit a powerful monarch of Hindustan founded 
a new era and came to Nepal to introduce bis era here. 
Now this is a second mention of the coming of VikramSjit 
and Pandit Bhagvanlal is correct in holding that this 
refers to the conquest of Nepal by Harsha and the intro¬ 
duction of his era, the legend oonfounding him with 
the Vikrama of 57 B. C. The changte m the era in the 
inscriptions also indicates the same thing. This inscription 
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-with the garbled story of the Vainsavalis and Hiuen 
Tsang’s aceovnt combine to prove that Harsha conquered 
Nepal and introdnoed his era there most probably in 
the days of Sivadeva Licchavi. This conquest may be 
looked upon as attested to even by Bana when he says in 
the Harsha Charita frftqt: 

Our history is concerned with the conquest of Harsha 
and with later events. But as we have said before, it 
would be interesting to note here the historical facts before 
this event which can be gathered from inscriptions. Now 
the Vaansftvalis mention certain kings before Hartidia who 
are also mentioned in inscriptions and these are 1 Vrisha* 
deva 2 .Sankaradeva 3 Dharmadeva 4 Manadeva, 5 Mahi- 
devaand Vasantadeva. They are not only mentioned in 
Jayadeva’s inscription (no. 15) of Harsha S. 153 i.fe. A. D. 
759 but they have left their own inscriptions as stated 
before dated S. 386, 435 and 535. The question here is 
what Samvat is this. They certainly precede Jayadeva of 
759 A. D. by many generations i. e. several centuries. 
Now it is impossible to take the Gupta era here, for the 
years would be, adding 320, 706, 755, and 855 A. D. Saka 
era of 78 A. D. and Vikrama era of 57 B. C. are both 
admtssable. But Pandit Bhagavanlal has righUy 
held that the vikrama era alone is applicable 

considering the number of generations that 
intervened between Jayadeva of 759 A. D. and Manadeva 
of the first inscription. We find from inscription no. 15 
that Jayadeva was preceded by the famous 1 Sivadeva 
son-in-law of the powerful Maukhari, 2 Narendradeva, 
then 13 unnamed kings then 17th Udayadeva, 18th Vasan¬ 
tadeva, 19th Mahideva and 20th Manadeva 
son of Dharmadeva aad Rajyadevi as mentioned 
in inscription No. 1 of S. 386. These 19 kings if assigned 
about 437 years at 23 year’s average for each generation 
as usual will take Manadeva to A.D. 322 (7.S9-437). If S. 386 
be treated as Vikrama Samvat we get A.D. 326 which 
is near Manadeva’s date above obtained. But if wc take 
Bamvat 386 as given in the Saka era it gives us A. D. 464. 
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Under this view there will be between Manadeva and 
Jayadeva 759-464 = 295 years which for 19 or even 18- 
generations of kings in the interval gives 15 or 16 years 
only for each generation. One is, therefore, convinced* 
that Pandit Bhagvanlal is correct in taking the Vikrama 
Samvat for the early inscriptions in Nepal; though this 
contradicts the view of many antiquarians, as the Pandit 
himself has observed, that the Vikrama Samvat was 
concocted about the beginning of the 5th oentury A.D. This 
is the great importance and value of these inscriptions 
as they umistaknably give us a date in Vikrama Samva^ 
so old as 386 or A. D. 329 i. e. preceding the fifth century. 

AVe will now turn to our period. The first thing to be 
noticed is that Harsha seems very definitely to have con¬ 
quered Nepal and introduced his era there. This was in 
the days of a Licchavi king named Sivadeva and must have 
happened very soon after Harsha’s accesion, sometime- 
about 610 A. D. The king being thus weakened his Saman- 
ta Amsuvarman, a powerful prince, easily became ascen¬ 
dent. but not so ascendent as to throw away Harsha’s era*, 
or to throw away his own title as Samanta. Hence his twu 
inscriptions use the Harsha era and still retain the title 
Samanta though he virtually remained the master as 
chief minister or commander. This sort of double lordship 
lasted probably for some generations. Pandit Bhagvanlal 
mentions a parallel in the latest history of Nepal itself 
viz. of the family of the prime minister Jang Bahadur. Bat 
there are more such parallels in Indian history and wa 
may quote the Peshwas themselves on our side who for 
four generations were both ministers and masters while- 
the Satara chiefs for generations were ostensibly kings and 
yet powerless. Hiuen Tsang states that “ the kings in 
Nepal w’ere Kshatriyad and believed in Buddha; Ain6n- 
varman a recent king had written a treatise on Etymology”. 
This description shows that Amsuvarman was then dead 
but not necessarily when Hiuen Tsang visited SrSvastl. It 
is probable he never went to Nepal personally but collected 
information which was noted later and at that time Afpsm** 
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▼arman was dead. Inscription no. 7 is by Amsuvarma him- 
■Mlf and is dated Samvat 39 which being in Hartha’e era 
gives A. D. 645. He must have been alive then and it can 
net be explained how Sir Vincent Smith gives 641 A. D as 
the date of his death (E. H. 3rd Ed. p. 366). But A m«u • 
varman must have died before Harsha very probably and 
he was not the man who gave assistance to the'Chinese 
■envoy who was maltreated by the ruler of Tirhut as stated 
in the history of Kanauj. For it appears that Amsuvarman 
at least in his later days was a staunch Hindu and 
a worshipper of Siva as may be surmised from the 
following epithet applied to him in this very inscription 
viz. ^ ^ I 

JROTR:. This wording not only corroborates 
Hiuen Tsang’s report about Amsuvarman’s learning but 
shows that he had seen the fallacy of the wrong philosophy 
( of course Buddhism ). The course of history in Nepal, 
therefore, at this time was the same as elsewhere. 
The kings upto Amsuvarman were sometimes Buddhists, 
sometimesVaishnavites. Thefirst Vishnudeva whose name 
we have in inscription No. 1 is described in In‘. No 15 of 
Jayadeva as i. e. favourer of tbe teaching of 

Buddha. Tbe Buddhist religion probably led to the enervation 
of the kinaly line and Amsuvarman appears to have become 
supreme, being a professor of tbe sturdier religicm of Siva. 
It is pertinent to note that this Amsuvarman and his 
■successors call themselves in tbe beginning of their in¬ 
scriptions e-f»voured by the feet of 

Lord Pa^upati while the first four inscriptions do not 
cont&ui this epithet. The Lord Pasupati was certainly 
there before Amsuvarman. For Hiuen Tsang describing 
the people of Nepal says, “ The people are rude and 
■deceitful and ugly in appearance; but skilled mechanics 
(a true description of tbe Mongolian peoples;. They believed 
’both the false and true religions, Buddhist monasteries and 
Peva temples touching each other”. We may, therefore, 
be sore that PaSupati was already there but the kings 
were usually Buddhists and sometimes Vaishnavites. 
IWhatever be the reason, AiptuTarman estaUished 
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himself as paramount Samanta and was a worshipper 
of Pasnpati. The other epithet occurs in all 

inscriptions both in Amsuvarman’s as in the previous ones 
dated in Vikrama Samvat. It seems that Bappa was the 
name or an epithet of the founder of the royal family of 
Licchavis, which was mentioned with reverence by all, 
like that of Sivaji Chhatrapati mentioned both by the 
Peshwas and the Satara kings. Another similarity to the 
later parallel maybe found in the fact that while the 
Licchavi kings issue their edicts from Managriha, Auisu- 
varmanand his successors issue them from Kailasakuta 
These palaces must be located in different towns like 
Poona and Satara and the titular king ruled in one city 
while the real sovereign held his court in another. 

Amsuvarman probably died in 646 A. D. His son 
^ ibhuvarman (S. 45 or A. D. 651) also filled the same posi¬ 
tion. The king -Sivadeva must have afforded assistance to 
the Chinese envoy at this time against the governor of Tirhut 
Inscription No. 8 (Ind. Ant. Vol. IX) of S. 49 of A. D. 655 
mentions a king Jishnugupta and his heir apparent Vishnu 
gupta. The change of name-ending from Varman to Gupta 
indicates, probably that these were other than descendants 
of Amsuvarman. But the latter is mentioned in this 
record with great respect and styled as mahaTS.3ildhir&ia. 
This indicates that they must have been his successors 
and relations and they also issued orders from Esil&sa- 
kuta. This inscription mentions one Dbruvadeva as 
king and he must have succeeded Sivadeva. 

We now come to Sivadeva the second a famous kingt 
the father of Jayadeva* He has left three inscriptions In 
the first dated S. 119=A. D. 725 he grants a land for the 
due worship of Sivesvara temple founded by himself to 
a P&supatach&rya. In the next dated 143 S. °‘749A. D. 
he assigns lands for the maintenance of Sivadeva Vihifa 
for Buddhists. This is charaoteristio of Nepal kings whor 
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like their sabjeots were worshippers of Hindu deities and 
Buddhistic gods. Even Hiuen Tsang as above quoted haa 
noted that Buddhist monasteries and Deva temples were 
close together. Ih the third inscription H. 8. dated 146 or 
751 A.D. the Dutaka or messenger is Yuvaraja Vijayadeva 
who may be Jayadeva the next king himself as Pandit 
Bhagvanlal says or his elder brother predeceased. In this 
inscription we come across a new sloka not yet found in 
inscriptions charging future rulers against the resumption 
of the gift, a sloka which may be quoted here for the in¬ 
formation of the curious reader.; “ qNT ” ( who says 
is not stated ) : 

flfznfq qr*rq»TfrT q q%g: II 

This Sivadeva married a daughter of a Maukhari king 
and a grand-daughter of Adityasena, the Gupta king of 
Magadha. This shows that the Nepal Lichhavi dynasty 
was related to the ruling Eshatriya families in India. 
His son Jayadeva came to the throne between 145 and 153 
H. 8. in the latter of which year his long interesting in¬ 
scription is dated. The first portion of it gives the pedi¬ 
gree of the Lichhavis and assigns them to the solar line. 
With regard to this claim we will add a separate note. 
But the Lichhavis were then in the eighth century A. D. 
certainly treated as solar line Kshatriyas; and this king 
himself mairried a daughter of Harshadeva king of Assam. 
Who ruled after Jayadeva we do not know. But the 
VamsSvalis of Nepal give the chronology of early Nepal 
kings in such a different manner that it is not possible to 
give a connected line without the corroboration of in* 
scriptions. It is, therefore, not possible to say when this 
line of Lichhavi kings ended. A new Rajput dynasty vvas 
certainly founded in the 9th century and with that two 
n,qw towns viz. Elrtipura and Bhaktapura or BhStgaon'as 
it is now called were founded and also a new era called the 
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Nepali era dating from Oot 879 A. D. (Saka 801) was 
founded by tbii aew dynasty. When thii naw dynasty 
came to power is also not certain ; but certain it is that 
it is not the first king of this line who founded the era. 
Dr. Wright mentions in the history of the preceding 
dynasty towards the end that a Brahmin who was considered 
an incarnation of SankarSchSrya came to visit the country 
to see how the rules and customs established by Sankara- 
chSrya were observed. This fact we will discuss at length 
in our next volume to which it pertains. We may 
generally state that the Lichhavi line of kings came to 
end sometime between 759 A. D. the date of Jayadeva’s 
long inscription and 879 A. D. the starting date of 
the Nepali era. 



KuTliS 


<4) LICHHAVIS. 

The Lichhavis, we have seen in Jayadeva's inscription dated Harsba 
Era 153 or A, D. 759, connect themselves with the solar line of Kehatn- 
yas, alleging that Lichhavi was the name of a king eighth In descent 
from Da^aratha father of R3ma. This was of course in consonance with 
the prevailing notions of the 8th century A. D. and those preceding and 
following it when every king tried to assign his family either to the 
solar or the lunar race. We similarly find theChoIas of the south call 
themselves solar Kshatriyas in inscriptions noted in the history of the 
Eastern Chaluky as and the P5ndya-Chola areDravid as pre-eminently from 
the times of the MahSbhSrata. It seems that the kingly families in the 
outlying territories who accepted the Aryan faith were, even in the days 
of the Manusmriti ( 2nd century B. C.), conceded by the orthodox 
Aryans to be Kshatriyas, but a distinction was made and tney were 
called VrStya Kshatriyas, that is, Kshatriyas who had lost the SamskS- 
ras or discontinued Aryan religious ceremonies owing to the less of 
contact with Brahmins These Vr3tya Kshatriyas Manu enumerates 
in the following ^loka:— 

=^11 (JTj X, 22). 

This sloka clearly contains the names of those outlying foreign peoples 
whose kingly families were admitted to be VrStya Kshatriyas. The 
Dravidas are the well known Chola-Pandya-Kerala kings of the south, 
while the Nichhavis or,Lichhavis and the Khasas are well known people^ 
of the north. (Kata, Karana and Zalla are lost to history while the 
Mallafi are also lost probably, though Kf alia kingdoms are mentioned in 
the MahKbhErata list). Both the Khasas and Lichhavis are historical 
peoples and undoubtedly belong to the Mongolian raoe. The Lichhavis 
were rulers in India also and were allied to the SSkyas in which clan 
Buddha was born. They were included within Aryanism in most 
ancient times and a Lichhavi princess was the mother of the Gupta line 
of emperors of India. Perhaps she was a Nepal princess. It is not 
therefore strange that in later history the Lichhavis were 
practically treated as Kshatriyas and had marriage relations with most 
undoubted Aryan Kshatriya families like the Maukharis. The Khasas 
will be noticed in the next note. 

(2) MINOR HliMALAYAN STATES. 

Between Kashmir and Nepal there were then and there are even 
now many minor hill states in the Himalayan region. The chief in- 

48 
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habitants of this region were the Khasas or Khasas nientioaed even in 
the Manusmriti as one of the VrStya Kshatriyas. This people are cer¬ 
tainly Mongolian in face and at one time must have had their own kings 
in these regions. The Aryans, however, viz. Brahmins and Kshairiyas 
migrated iit^o these regions probably about the thne of the Greek or Saka 
or Kushan invasions of the Panjab and the Kshatriyas founded Aryan 
kingdoms which have subsisted almost to this day. As has often been 
said these Himalayan dynasties of kings are very lotig lived like meat 
or fruit preserved in ice. These dynasties in the cold regions of the 
Himalayan mountains continued undecayed and undisturbed for cen¬ 
turies and many of them subsist to-day. They have also preserved old 
mamners and traditions very faithfully and we can often go to the 
Himalayas for the purpose of ascertaining old customs which once pre¬ 
vailed in India. Some information relating to these states is given 
below from Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey Heport (Vols.V and IX) 

Chambfl :—The ancient name of this state is Champa as mentioned 
in the RSjataranginI The state occupies the whole course of the Ravi 
and its tributaries within the mountains. The Raja there is a Siirya- 
varpsi king and his Furohita has preserved i genealogy of the reigning 
family which as usual begins with BrahraS. Some inscriptions at 
Barraavar or Varraapura on the Ravi preserve a few names of kings and 
the Rajatarangini also mentions some. The inscriptions mention the 
Vamsaas MoshanSsva GotrSdityavamra (), a gotra 
name which we do not find in the modern lists of Gotras which is a 
remarkable fact. The Rajas as usual are worshippers of Siva, Parvati 
Ganesa, Lakshml and NarSyana or Vishnu and have founded many 
temples to them at Barmavar, and Champa. The names of the kings 
all end in Yarma and we give the following names pertaining to out 
period from the list given by Cunningham, of course from the lists 
supplied by local Rajas (Arch. S. R. Vol. IX p. 114 and 115) (1) AdL 
Varma (2 ) Deva V. ( 3 ) Mandra V. ( 4) Kantara V. (5) Parakalpa V. 
(6) Aja V. (7) Meru V. (8) Suvarna V. and (9 ) Lakshmi V. sajid in 
the local list to be killed in an invasion of Mlechhas. This invasion 
Cunningham strangely enough, takes to be that of Sankarvarman of. 
Kashmir in 890 A. D. Taking 30 years as overage for each reign in 
this Himalayan line of kings we may take it that these nine kings 
ruled for about 270 years and that Kdiv» began to reign in about 620' 
A. D. The next king mentioned isMoshaua V. (who may perhaps be the 
MoshanSiva of the inscriptions.) 

The names of later king^ need not be given but those kings who are 
mentioned in the Rkjatarangi^I are the following, 1 Sala killed by 
Ananta of Kashmir in 1030 A. D. 2 A^ata whose sister was married by 
Kalasa (A. D. 1060 ) and 3 Udaya who is mentioned about 1121 in this- 
history of Kashmir. 
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Nurpur :—The ancient name of this state was Udumbara. Tne 
chief city is now called FathSnkot^ which is si^tuated in a narrow neck 
of land 16 miles in width which divMes the valleys of the Bias and 
Hie Ravi. It is a great emporium of trade between tht« villages of ChambS 
and Kangra in the hills and Lahore and Jullandar in the plains"*. 
The name Pathan is also written Paithan which is clearly an abbrevia¬ 
tion of Pratishthana and is the same imme as that of Paithan 
on the Godavari- 

The old D ime of the country Udumbara is mentioned in Varaha* 
mihira’slist of countries along with Kapisthala who are the KambisthoU 
of Arrian’s Indica. In the Vishnu Purana, the name is mentioned with 
Trigarta and Kuliuda which are Kangra and Kulu of modern days. The 
present Rajas are called Pathaniyas and trace their origin to twenty 
generations back. Probably before that time the small kingdom was 
under Jalandhara. The locallist of kings given by Devi S5h Brahmin 
to Cunningham commenced with Jayapala who is said to be a Pundir 
or descendeiit of Pandu i. e. a Tomar Rajput descended from Arjuna* 
The list extended from Jayapala of about 1095 A. D. to Jaswantsing 
of 1846. These Rajas of Nurpur were of great note during Mahomedan 
times from the days of Raja Bakhtaroalla who sided with Sikandur bur 
against Akhar and who w’as put to death by Bairainkhan who placed his 
brother Takhtamall i on the gadi in his place. 

Mandi :— Ihe mountain course of the Bias is divided between the 
three kingdoms of Kulu, Mandi and Kangra; Kangra being lowest» Mandi 
in the middle and Kulu, highest up. The Mandi family is a 
younger b^'anch of the Suketa family the separation having taken 
place about 1200 A. D. as the story of the family tells But the copper¬ 
plate inscription of the temple at Nirmand gives four names all of whom 
take the suffix Sena which is peculiar to the family of Suketa and 
Mundi and these four correspond to certain names in the local list of 
kings. The date of the last (Samudrasena) of the four is probably 
Samvat 1227 \)r 1170 A. D. which agrees well with the succeeding 27 
names upto the death of Bala Btrasena in 1857. 

The letters of the inscription at Nirmand are of the Gupta type 
which has misled some to believe that it must be dated in the 4th or 5th 
century A. D. But these Gupta characters have been always in use in 
the hills between the Jumna and the Indus. They are found on the' 
coins of the Kangra rajas so late as the time of Trailokya Chandra 
contemporary of Jahangir and in all inscriptions of Kashmir, Kangra, 
and Mandi whose king JSlamsena died in 1838 and the sati pillars In 
his reign bear the words MahSrSja in the same Gupta characters* 
In fact the Banias of Mandi still keep their accounts in Onpta eharac*^ 
ters and a Bania could t asily read Samundra Gupta*s inscriptkni on 
the Allahabad Pillar when shown to him.** This illustrates trhat we* 
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have said in the beginning viz. that things in the snows of the Hima* 

layM are long presorvtd. 

Thi gsnealogr given by Cunntagham from the local Hit begine with 
Virasena whom he places about 765 A. D. from whom Samundrasena the 
recorder of the Nirmand inscription above noted is the 17th and his 
date is 1166 A. D. The genealogy comes down to the 45th generation 
in Vijayasena of 1851 A. D. The number of sati pillars here is very 
large indeed the last being so late as J838 A. D. 

Kulu and Simla states—In all these States especially between 
Nepal and Kangra are spread the Kunet people who are a bratch of the 
Khasas. They are very numerous in these regions. These are, 
according to Cunningham, the ancient Kunindas mentioned by Varaha 
Mihira and the Kulindas mentioned in the Vishnu Pur5na. Kulindas are 
mentioned in the MabSbhSrata list of peoples also but as no locations or 
even directions are mentioned in that list it is impossible to decide 
whether these Kulindas are the Himalayan Kimets, When the Aryan 
immigration among them took place cannot be determined. But the 
following observations of Cunningham may be given here. The 
Kunets and the Khasas both profess to have been the masters of these 
hills before the Aryan immigration which followed the Mahomedan 
conquest. All the ancient remains within the present area of Kunet 
occupation are assigned to a people who are called Mois or Mons and 
all agree that these were the Kunets themselves. The fact is that 
Mon is simply their Tibetan name while Kuuind or Kunet is their 
Indian name” (Arch. S. R. Vol. IX p. 127 ). Further “ in DvSra Hath in 
Garhwal there are a number of monuments like tombs built of large flat 
tiles which the people attribute to the Mois or Mods. These I take to 
be the ancient Kunets before they were driven from DvSfra Hath 
to Joshimath”. 

Here is a possible explanation of the riddle in the Puranas already 
noticed as to who the Monas were whose mlechha rule is said to follow 
that of the Sakas and Tukharas. It seems that these Monas of the 
PurSqas were the very ancestors of the Kulindas who were a Tibetan 
people and who ruled for some time even in the plains of the Panjab 
and Cis-Sutlej provinces after the Kushans. They are said properly to be 
the ancestors of the modern Kunets because they were then unmixed 
mlechhas and the modern Kunets appear to be mixed Aryan and non- 
Aryan people or they may have been Khasas proper who also are now 
. mixed. But the Kunets themselves use that name (Mona) for the ancient 
possessors of these hills. These Ois—Himalayan Menas may also, 
Cunningham thinks, be connected with the Mundas of Eastern India * 
and strangely enough their name also appears in the Kaliyuga future 
kings of mlechha race. The following line from the Vishpu FnrEga has 
been quoted already, mmft \ 

n ang v> aparr. ^ii). 
The period 1090 years is absurd but probably it represents the total of 
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the reigns even if they were contemporaneous. However, the Mundas 
and the Monas mentioned here may well be identified according to 
Ounningham with these Eastern Indian and Cis-Himalayan peoples who 
may have become predominant after the Turushkas or Tukharas i. e. 
the Kushans were overthrown. 

Whatever that may be, the Kunindas were certainly a noted people 
in the days of Var3ha<mihira (500 A. D.) who mentions them among the 
north-west section of India peoples and who even mentions them sepa¬ 
rately as pointed out by Cunningham (p. 134 ditto) where the evil influence 
of bad planets on each set of triple Nakshatras is mentioned. **The 
following in regular order will perish viz. PSnchala, Magadha, Kalinga, 
Avanti, Anarta, Sindhu-Sauvira, HSrahOna, Madra, and Anally, king of 
the Kunindas. ” Therefore there must have been in even Hiuen Tseng's 
days a Kuninda powerful separate kingdom. Ounningham identified 
their country with Srughna.the capital of which near Baria on the west of 
the Jumna has been identihed as Sugh by him. It comi rised the greater 
part of the Kunet country, the remaining portion being divided between 
Kuluta or Kulu and Satadru or Panjor. “This i.s the very district in 
which the coins of Amoghabhuti king of the Kunindas are found most 
plentifully. His date I have fixed approximately as B. C. 150 as three 
coins were found in company with 30 coins of the Greek king Apollodo- 
Tus in a field near JvalSraukhi (p. 134).* 

The people of these kingdoms were then Buddhists as all Mongolian 
peoples generally were. Aryan influence must have therefore pene¬ 
trated these hilly regions in ancient times. Who the kings were 
from the 7tli to 12th century we cannot say. Certain it is that the 
Kunets the modern people of these parts are a mixed race aboriginal 
Tartars by the mother s side but Aryans by the fathers/* sons of 
Brahmins and Ksliatriyas born of Kunet or Khasa women who as 
mentioned in Nepal history were never ur shilling to form such connec¬ 
tions. Their progeny was and is treated as Kshatriyas; a fact which seems 
to western scholars inexplicable. But the simple explanation is that the 
Khasas were from Manu*s time treated as VrStya Kshatriyas (see the 
sloka already quoted) and the marriage of Brahmins and Kshatriyas with 
them was never illegal in ancient times down even to the medimval period* 
The progeny was of course treated as Kshatriyas. Marriage was formal 
but binding, the Ksbatriya Khasas being Vrfitya. Hence there was no 
setting aside of Bastra in this custom which prevailed in the Himalayan 
regions where the emigrating Aryans, Brahmins and Kshatriyas having 
necessarily few women with them had perforce to take Kunet wives. 


Another ancient king of Srufihna is mentioned in inscriptions at Barhut where 
Cunninghatr. has found an inscription on a Tora^a or gateway mentioning a Srughna 
king Dhanabhuti, whose inscription also was found tn Mathura and who Cunninghasn 
says was contemporaneous with ApoUodotus and Agnimitra. The Knnfndaa thus 
had once extensive sway upto Barhut in C\ See Cunningham's Barb. 




CHAPTER XIX 

THE KINGDOMS OF THE PAN JAB. 

(We now come to the history of the Panjab-the land par excellence of 
the Indo-Aryans,—during the first portion of the mediaeval Hindu period. 
That history is certainly vary meagre and it is hence that we are taking 
it the last. It seems there were do powerful kingdoms in the Panjub 
during this period aiid the details too that are to be found wi the recoids 
of adjoining countries are scanty and fitful. Yet, we may make an 
attempt to understand the histOkry of this important part of India from 
such materials as are at present available ) 

Hiuen Tsai:g mentions in the Panjab the following 
kingdoms or rather tmets that were independent 
kingdoms at one time ; for many of them in his time were 
subject to Kashmir. He mentions on coming into India 
proper after crossing the Indus:—1 Taxila (Rawalpindi) 
2 Sinbapura (Salt range tract bounded on the west by the 
Indus ) and 3 XJrasa (Hariour or Hazara). These kingdoms 
were formerly subject to Gandhara but were then under 
Kashmir. The fact appears to be that when the Hun 
empire fell, Kashmir made itself master of most of its 
Indian provinces. The seat of the Hun power was at 
Gandhara and it had even engulfed Kashmir; but Kashmir 
regained its independence under Pravarasena when 
Mihirakula was defeated by Yaso-dharman of Mandsaur 
about 500 A. D. Kashmir grew stronger still under the 
Karkota dynasty before the very time of the visit of 
Hiuen Tsang, i e about 600 A. D. and ruled over Taxila, 
Sinbapura* and Urasa. The next kingdoms mentioned by 
him are 4 Punach and 5 Rajapuri or Rajauri. These were 
also subject to Kashmir and were in fact normally so. The 


« Slnhapur of Hiuen Tsrang has been identified with the Salt Range mountain 
region by Cunningham properly enough. He thinks that the capital was at Mallot 
where there are ruins. The fort is situated on a precipitous outlying spur of the Salt 
Range overkooktng the plains at a height of about 3oOO feet above the sca-lcvcl. The 
temple and gateway which are the only remains of anttejuity here are in the Kashmirian 
style of aachitceture showing that the country as stated by Hiuen Tsang was in 
poi»»esi. 01 of Kashnir fo saint ne S.* t. C iii n jha n Vol V» 
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next kingdoms mentioned are 6 Tekka 7 Chinabhukti, 
8 Jalandhara 9 Kuluta and 10 Satadru. We do not know 
much of Chinabhukti which was probably only a 
province (Bhukti) and is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang 
because it was once inhabited by some Chinese princes. We 
know very little also of Kuluta and Satadru where no 
kings are mentioned and which probably were subject to 
Eanauj in his time, for Hiuen Tsang mentions that the 
Sutlej was to the west of this Satadru kingdom. We get 
some information about Tekka and Jalandhara from 
contemporary records which we proceed to relate. 

Taking Jalandhara first, a name still surviving in 
the Jalandhara city we find the following short notice of 
it by Cunningham which we take from his ‘‘Coins of 
Mediaeval India” ( pp. 99-100 ) “The rich district of 
Jalandhara originally comprised the two Doabs lying 
between the rivers Ravi, Beas and Sutlej. The capital ©f 
the country was Jalandhara and Kot Eangra was its chief 
stronghold. The name is derived from the Danava 
Jalandhara killed by Siva.^ The dead demon stretched: 
it is said, across the Panjab. The Titan’s mouth is said to 
be Jvalamukhi and his feet are at Multan; and the part 
about Jalandhara is said to be his back and hence it is called 
Jalandhara Pitha a name slightly altered by Akbar to 
Jalandhara Bit. Another name for this country is 
Trigarta i. e. watered by the three rivers Ravi, Bias and 
Sutlej. Hemachandra in his Kosa says 
and this name Trigarta is also still in use being handed 
down from the days of the MahabhSrata. The royal 
family of Trigarta believes that they are descended from 
Sn^arman of the Mah&bharatafame (who with Duryodhana 
made a raid on Matsya cattle ) and who fought in the 
great war against the Pandavas. They are lunar race 

^The story of the demon Jalsndhara is given in the Padma Purina. He is said to 
bs a son of the Ganges by the Ocean and was blessed by Brahma who* asked the Ocean 
to recede and make room for him and the sea accoadingly receded from the Himalayas 
he story is like the story aboi^ Konkan based on the geological aspect of the Panjah 
seashells being still found at the foot of the Himalayas. The idea of the demon- 
stretching across the Pinjab is well explained by Cunningham by the running of the 
two rJyers Satlej and Kavi injancient times parallel to each other opto Multan 
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Eshatriyas and take tbe suffix of Chandra to their nanae 
all along. An inscription in the temple of Baijanath at 
Kiragrima dated A. D, 804 names Jayaohandra as the 
Baja of Jalandhara. The Bajataranginl states that 
Prithvi Chandra the Raja of Trigarta fled before Sankar- 
varman. Ealhana again mentions one Indra Chandra as 
the Baja of JSlandhara about 1040 A. D. Their coins 
show the same symbol viz: a horseman which symbol is used 
by most coins of the Pan jab and of Kabul and Frith viraj of 
Delhi and even Mahomedan kings like Mahmud and 
Ghori copied it”. 

The kings of Trigarta were sometimes dependent and 
sometimes independent throughout Mahomedan times and 
we shall have to relate the taking of the precipitous fort of 
Kangrainthe history of Mahmud’s expeditions in the next 
volume. As in many hill kingdoms e. g. Assam, one and 
the same dynasty seems to have ruled over Jalandhara 
from the most ancient times down to the modern for reasons 
which we have frequently mentioned before. Jalandhara 
was lost as a kingdom in Mogul days though Kct Kangra 
still preserves the dynasty as one of local Rajas. 

We go on to the Tekka kingdom. Hiuen Tsang says 
that the former capital was Sialkot or Sakala and that 
Mihirakula ruled there. It appears that the Hun king* 
dom of Sialkot which was destroyed by Yasodharman was 
subsequently seized by a new dynasty of Eshatriyas called 
Tak or Takshaka. This name is mentioned even in the 
Chachan&ma. The kingdom lay between tbe Bavi and 
the Chinab i. e. to the north of tbe Jalandhara kingdom. 
The description given by Hiuen Tsang accords well with 
this position but the remark that the Indus was on its 
border seems somewhat strange unless we believe that the 
kingdom stretched across the Panjab from the foot of the 
Himalayas to tbe Indus. The people he says were not 
Buddhists a fact which agrees well with the story of the 
persecution of the Buddffists by Mihirakula who was him* 
self a worshipper of Siva and who bated Buddhism 
thoroughly though he was a foreigner. The TSks were of 
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course Hindus and remained so throughout their history. 
The famous ehronioler of the Rajputs says that they were 
one of the 36 royal families of Kshatriyas but that they 
have left no trace of themselves now as they were entirely 
converted to Mahomedanism in Mahomedan times 

It is not quite clear if Thakkiya mentioned in the 
reign of Sankarvarman of Kashmir by Kalhana is the 
same kingdom of Tak; apparently this T6k kingdom is 
referred to here though Kalhana uses the word 
which is not equivalent to TSk (^). The was 

assailed by Bhoja, king of Kanauj and was assisted by 
Sankarvarman. This is the only notice we get of the Tik 
kingdom during two centuries. We do not know the 
name nor any detailed history of any king. That it was 
a powerful kingdom and did really extend up to the Indus 
is however clear from Hiuen Tseng’s description of Multan^ 
which he visited on his return journey after Sind. Multan, h e 
records, was then subject to Tekka; as also another king¬ 
dom to the north which he calls Pofato. After Hiuen 
Tseng’s days i. e. after Harsba’s death, when Ohacha 
became the ruler of Sind, he conquered Multan and added 
it to his dominions. In fact many parts of thePanjab were 
then either subject to Kashmir or to Sind, only two king¬ 
doms being independent viz. Tak or Tekka and Jalandhara 
in the eastern portion of the province. 

We may here abstract an interesting account of Multan 
from Cunningham’s Archeological Survey Report Vol. Y 
pp 115-120: “The ancient fortress of Multan is situate about 
4 miles on the left bank of the Chinab river. Originally it 
stood on an island in the Ravi which joined the Chinab in 
ancient times below Multan but which now joins it 32 
milee above it. The Bias river also flowed in ancient 
times in an independent channel to the south of Multan 
though now it joins the Sutlej fbr higher up. In approach, 
ing Multan from Sind, Chaoha bad thus to cross first the 
Suiiilej and- tjhea the and he reaehed the left bank of 
tho IbiVi ilt Sihhai which was a fort just opposite MuHtaa 
<HI tigifimith hank of the Ma/fL The Ohachanama always 
menldnnnSihhe^ialtnn whihhweMon opposite banks of 
49 
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the Ravi. la Chach4*e dayg the kingdom of Multan was 
ruled by a Taki and was subject to Taki in Hiuen Tseng’s 
time. The Taki ruler must have remained under Chacha 
as tributary for we find when Mahamad Kasim invaded 
Multan in 712 A. D. there was one Bajhra Taki ruler in 
Sikka who opposed him but who eventually left the place 
and crossed the Ravi over to Multan- Multan fell before 
Kasim and remained a Mahomedan kingdom throughout 
the mediaeval period. 

Though this ends the history of Multan we may 
relate the history of the sun temple in Multan, a little 
further. Multan was also called Sambapur and the temple of 
the sun there was said to have been built by Samba a son 
of Shri Krishna when he was afflicted by skin disease. The 
sun is the god who is supposed to cure all skin diseases in¬ 
cluding leprosy and tlie temple of the sun at Multan was 
visi ted by Hindus chiefly from Sind and the Panjab but 
also from other parts of India. The temple was very rich. 
It is described by Hiuen Tsang as also by the Chachanama; 
by Biladauri again who writing about 815 A. D. says 
“The people circumambulated it and shaved their heads 
and beards”. “The temple” says Istakheri in 975 A. D. “ is 
situated in the most populous part of the city in the 
market of Multan between the bazaar of ivory dealers and 
coppersmiths. The idol has a human shape and is seated 
with its legs bent in a Quandrangular posture on a throne 
made of bricks and mortar. Its whole body is covered 
with a red skin like morocco leather and nothing but its 
eyes are visible. Some say that the body is made of wood. 
The eyes of the idol are precious gems and the head is 
covered with a crown of gold.” Some time after 976 A. D. 
Multan was captured by a Karmatian chief of Zelem, son 
of Shaiban, when the priests of the temple were massaoredt 
the statue of the sun god was broken to pieces and the 
the temple itself was converted into a mosque. 

*^But the zeal of the Hindus and the avarice of the 
Mahomedan rulers (for they profited from the offerings of 
the devotees) restored the sun god and a temple seems to 
have been built near the old one (as everywhere else In 
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India e. g. at Benares, the Vi^^^esvara temple andatUjjain, 
the old Mah&kEla temple or at Ayodhya). Therefore 
although when Abul Rihan visited the city of Multan 
there was no temple nor statue, the worship of the sun god 
was flourishing when Idrisi wrote in 1130. Apparently in 
his time the Ravi had changed its course and it was now a 
little river—only an overflow from it in the rainy season. 
Eazwini in I'263 gives the same account but adds that the 
great mosque was near the temple i. e. inthe very middle of 
the fort. The temple is described by the French traveller 
Therenot who visited the place in A. D- 1666. He 
describes the idol as clothed in red leather with a black 
face and two pearls for eyes. This was before Aurangzeb 
had begun his bigoted persecution of the Hindu religion. 
The final destruction of the temple and the idol is rightly at¬ 
tributed to him and the temple and the sun god exist no more. 
It may be added that this worship of the sun is Indo-Aryan 
and not borrowed from the Persians, as some believe. In 
-the first place the Persians do not worship idols and the 
idol of the sun can only be Hindu. Its covering red 
leather, its ruby eyes and the halo crown round its head 
with its curing skin diseases are also Hindu ideas. 
Even on coins the sun is represented in this way. 
Thus says Cunningham* (Arch.S.R. VoLV. p.l22) describing 

^ CunninghAin describss the tort of Multan minutely. There are no remains of 
undent structures, for in Multan stone is not available and buildings arc built only of 
Tiricks. He therefore in order to find the history of the fort sank a •well until undis¬ 
turbed 'mother' earth was reached about 40 feet below the surface all of which was the 
accumulation of ages and he has given a most interesting description of the layers of 
debris found, The accumulation of debris seems to be about one and a half feet per 
century. Two coins were discovered at a depth of about 10 to 12 feet, the upper one of 
Kaikobad A. D, the lower one of Samanta Deva of Kabul A. D. »00 or 0*0. Bricks 
found increase in size as one goes deeper. This shows that the andents used larger 
bricks, But the two interesting discoveries made in this Archaeological well were the 
great masses of ashes found at two different depths. The upper one was about 3 feet 
thick and found below 15 ft. The position of this deposit corresponds 
with the period of Mahamad Kasim's conquest of Multan in 711 A, D. when the fort was 
stormed and burnt. The other layer of ashes was found at a depth of 31 feet which 
corresponds nearly with the period of Alexander’s capture of the capital city cf the 
Malloi It is possible that this layer may be the remains of some conflagration that 
attended the massacre of the inhabitants committed by Grecian soldiers enraged at 
Alexander's wound. Even below this layer of ashes were found a shoemaker's sharpen¬ 
ing stone and a copper vessel filled with about 2 0 coins square in shape but unrecognis¬ 
able, being entirely coroded ”, The last proves that coins wera current In India long 
-before Alexander's invasion { p, 175 h 
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a coin “The reverse is a bust of a god which Prinoep 
refers to as the Mithra of the Persians, but which I believa 
to be the Multan sun god called Xditya. The head is 
surrounded by rays after the Indian fashion and quite dif* 
ferent from the head dress of the Persian Mithra. (This 
coin Cunningham believes to belong to Dewaij founder of 
the dynasty which ruled in Sind before Chacha about the 
year 500 A. D.). 

A second coin bears the same head and the name of 
Khushru Parvej of Persia showing that some parts of Sind 
were conquered by that king as even the Chachanama 
states. And the third coin bears the same sun god’s head. 
On the obverse is a legend with the words “king of Multan” 
at the end and on the reverse the rayed head of the sun with 
the name in Nagari of “Shri Vasudeva” and “Fancban 
Zabulistan”. This shows according to Cunningham that a. 
king by name Vasudeva ruled in Multan sometime very 
near the days of Chacha. He was probably the same as 
the Taki mentioned in the ChachSnamS. 

Multan was known also for another temple and thence 
called Pehladpuri. The city was also called £s.syapapura 
noticed in Greek histories as Easpeira. Easyapa is supposed 
to be the father of Hiranya-Easipu and it is believed 
this demon ruled here and wanted to kill his son PralhSda 
for worshipping Vishnu. The temple of PralhSda at 
Multan was long famous, an annual mela being held 
about it on Narasimha’s birth-day. This temple was blown 
up by an explosion of a powder-magazine in its vicinitjr 
about 1859 A. D. 



NOTE 

WHY THE PANJAB IS STILL INDO-ARYAN 

The meagre details we have recorded regarding the three 
kingdoms of Tekka, Jfilandhara and Multan raise the 
<Iu6Stion why in the Fan jab which is the undoubted home 
of the Indo Aryans and which has always been warlike, no flourishing 
Hindu*kingdoms are found in.this mediaeval period of Indian history. 
The fact appears to be that since the invasion of Alexander that pro¬ 
vince has usually been under the rule of foreign races. Indeed the 
Panjab has been the buffer province of India, always trampled down by 
conquering hordes from the north-west. When Alexander came he 
found here many kingdoms and peoples, more warlike than those he 
had met with in Asia thitherto. About 70 peoples are mentioned in 
the Panjab by Arrian as having opposed Alexander. The 
ancient PurSpas and the MahSbhSrata too mention many kingdoms in 
the Panjab; some names still surviving to the mediaeval period. GSndhSra, 
TakshasilS, Kekaya, Madra, Trigarta, MSlava Kshudraka, Sibi, Amba- 
ahtha, Yaudheya, and many other warlike Kshatriya tribes bad thus 
kingdoms in the Panjab when Alexander invaded India. Most of them 
were conquered and many Kshatriya warriors were massacred. Inva* 
Sion after invasion followed Alexander's conquest. For a few years 
only the Panjab wus subject to Chandragupta and Asoka but since 200 
B. C. Baotrian Greeks ( 200-100 B. C.) Sakas (100 B. C.—100 A. D.) 
Kushans (100-300 A. D.) and finally Huns 400 A. D.) invaded India and 
ruled in the Pan jab. Thus while Alexander had almost destroyed all 
Kshatriya kingly families, the Panjab was devoid of native rule from 
200 B. C. to about 500 A. D. When the Hun power was overthrown 
native rule again established itselfj but there were no powerful Kshap 
triya kingly families to assert themselves again and the province was 
therefore chiefly divided between Kashmir and Sind, while GSndhSra 
to the west of the Indus and a seat of Hun power was, as we have 
seen, taken possession of by the powerful Kshatriya family of Kabul. 
Taxila and Sinhapurwerein the apossession of Kashmir; and Multan and 
Fofato were in that of Sind their boundaries being conterminous. In 
eastern Panjab there were as stated above the two kingdoms of the Tekka 
which had seised the Hun kingdom of SSkala or Sailkot and JSlandhara* 

How did then the Panjab remain Indo-Aryan as ethnology and 
tradition unmistakably prove, down to the present day? That is a 
most interesting question which rises here. Notwithstanding foreign 
role for 1200 years in pre-Mahomedan times and Mahomedan rule 
for nearly 700 years again from 1000 A. D. to 1700 A. D. Panjab still is 
par exoelience the land of the Aryans as Sir H. Bisley has found. He 
has clearly shown that it is in the Panjab and Eajputana alone thafi 
the popalatioa is Indo*Aryan almost from the highest to the lowest 
strata. To understand this condition of things oorreotly we must go 
back to the Vedio period and trace the history of the Indian Aryans 
dotm to modern tithes. 
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When the Indo Aryans came to the Pan jab in their migrations to 
the south in Vedio or Avestic times they found a land just to their 
hearts' desire, a land plain and fertile devoid of hills and ravines. These 
Aryans were an agricultural people and coming from the plains o^ 
Central Asia they were probably averse to living in a mountainous 
country. They liked a land which Manu designates JSngala and 
which he describes as a fertile plain devoid of forest and with a dry 
climate like their Central Asian habitat. They found the Panjab just 
as they had wanted, but as the Avesta says it was extremely hot and 
full of serpents. The aboriginal Dravidian population here seems to 
have been sparse and as the Aryans settled and took to cultivation, that 
population receded southwards. It is hence that the Panjab is popu* 
lated from the highest to the lowest strata by an Aryan population 
throughout its different layers. It may be remarked here that 
a country cannot be said to be inhabited by a people unless ,the culti¬ 
vators belong to the same race as the rulers. In the Panjab the culti¬ 
vators or the Vish are Aryans as has been said over and over again and 
it is hence that the Pan jab is a land of the Indo-Aryans par excellence. 
The lowest strata or labourers and menials were probably of the 
Dasa or Dravidian race but the province down to Alexander's conquest 
was generally full of the Aryan population which in this fertile land as 
in America in a short time must have multiplied and filled the 
whole country. 

This people belonged to the first race of Aryan invaders or the 
solar race according to our view. The second race of Aryan invaders 
the lunar race people came subsequently through Gilgit into the valley 
of the Ganges like a wedge in the Indo-Ary an land then extending from 
GandhSra to Ayodhya along the foot of the HimalSyas, a tract which 
has a milder climate than the parts west-wards. The new invaders 
could not expand either in the Panjab oyin Oudh and hence spread south¬ 
wards along the banks of the Jumna as far as the Vindhya range of 
mountains i.e. from Jubbulpore and Ujjain in the south to Allahabad and 
Ghazipur in the north. In this tract, however, the aboriginal population 
was denser and stronger and it remained practically the cultivator of 
the soil except in Kurukshetra, the tract where the lunar Indo-Ary ana 
first settled. The condition of this southern tract, therefore, differed 
from that of the Pan jab as the people consisted of two layers of popula* 
tion, the lower Dravidian and the higher Aryan. While the warriors 
and prelsts and traders were Aryan the cultivators and the artisans and 
labourers were Dravidian. The Aryans in this tract intermarried 
te a larger extent with the lower Dravidian population and hence 
grew up that mixture of Aryan and Dravidian races which charaoterises 
the population of the present' United and Central provinces C ss noted 
bySirH.Risley.) 

In Bengal the Aryans went later. Only some Brahmixis 
went of themselves as religious teachers and some were even oalledi 
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by native kings. But into the MahSrSshtra the indo-Aryans went 
in larger numbers. For as we have said they were fond of a dry open 
fertile plain and the plains of MahsrSshtra were just of this kind. 
There was a forest there no doubt but the country was not very hilly 
and the Indo-Aryans settled in this land with great enthusiam. These 
were of course Aryans of the second horde ot invaders viz. of the lunar 
race and with their peculiar tendency they inter-married with the 
local Dravidian population. That population, was sparse and not 
thick. Hence the Indo-Aryans though they became mixed to some 
extent in MahSrSshtra imposed their language and their religion easily 
upon the people. Hence also it is that MahSrSshtra including Vidar- 
bha or Berars is notably a land of the Indo-Aryans though not 
par excellence yet to large extent. As remarked above a land can be 
said to be inhabited by a people when the agriculturists belong to that 
people. In Maharashtra next after the Panjab the cultivators are 
Aryans or rather mixed Aryans ; and hence it is that the 
yeomanry of Maharathtra has signalised itself so often in ihe history 
of India as a martial people. 

To the further south i. e* in the Madras Presidency the Dravidian 
population was thick along the sea-coast and much more advanced in 
civilization than their brethren in the rest of the country. Brahmins 
alone, therefore, migrated into this land or were specially invited. 
Though they gave their religion to th'^ people they could not give their 
language to them but on the contrary adopted the language of the latter. 
In Konkan on the west coast though the cultivators are Dravidians that 
J)ravidian population was sparse and hence the Aryans imposed their 
language upon it but on the east coast i. e. in Andhra, the Dravidian 
population was too numerous to be impressed and the Indo-Aryans 
chiefly mixed Aryans, eventually adopted the language of the people.* 

Such in short is the history of the Aryan settlement of India down 
to the days of the last recasting of the MahSbhSrata, which as we have 
shown elsewhere was contemporaneous with the invasion of Alexander. 
India was certainly fully populated in his days. It contained even then 
as the MahSbhSrata Bhishmaparva chap. 9 itself states, an Aryan^ a 
fnixed^Aryaut and a Mlechha population. The Aryans were in the 
Fanjab and Oudh. The mixed Aryans were in U. P., C- P. C. I. and 
MahsrSshtra and in Aparanta (or modern Konkan) and even in Andhra 
which the MahSbhSrata list of countries includes among the Bharata- 
khanda peoples. To the south of this were the Dravidian Mlechhas 
(Fandya, Chola, Kerala, and others) and beyond India to the north 
were the other Mlechhas, Saka, Barbara, KSmboja and so on. It is 
necessary to add that Bengal (Anga, Yanga, Kalinga and Odra) was 
also included among Indian countries and had probably mixed Aryan 
populations. Let us now see what happened when inroads of foreign 

* We may say thattven in Andhra the langnate oi the higher classes was lade- 
Aryan for a Umt time, aee note on the subiect. 
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Mlechhas began to comet in the wake of Alexandrovs invasion and almost 
destroyed all the Kshatriya kingdoms in the Pan jab. We know from 
verified history that though after Alexander the Panjab was for a time 
included in the Maurya empire of Pfftaliputra yet from 200 B, C. 
successive waves of foreign Mleohhaa came into the Panjab and esta¬ 
blished strong kingdoms there. First came the Baotrian Greeks, then 
the Sakas, then the Yue-chi who under Kanishka had a wide empire 
over lands as well beyond the Pan jab to the nonh as extending south¬ 
wards into the present United Provinces. Naturally all Aryan ruling 
families in the Panjab were either destroyed; or were forced south¬ 
wards. The Malavas and other warlike independence-loving Kshatriyas 
in this way migrated into the plains of Central India. But the settled 
population of the Panjab remained Indo-Aryan as before. As water 
poured over a pot full of water cannot enter or disturb the water within, 
so the successive waves of invaders passed over the head of the settled 
population of the province. It no doubt carried away the ruling families 
but could not disturb or destroy the settled population of the country. 

To understand this phenomenon we must try to realise how con¬ 
quering nations and peoples in later times have moved and fared. In 
the primitive stages of the human evolution no doubt, settling expedi¬ 
tions of men, women and children are found and these usually settle in 
vacant or almost vacant tracts. In later history, however, conquering 
peoples usually come into tracts already fully peopled and settle therein 
not as cultivators but as superimposed ruling peoples. The cultivation 
of land and other work of labour and art are left to the already settled 
people. The conquerors generally reside in capital ciiies and towns* 
and disperse over the country not into each village but over large divisions 
as Jagirdars or barons. This is what happened for instance when the 
Norman conquest of England took place. Tnis is what we see actually 
happening in India under the British conquest of the country. Even 
when the conquering people are one in religion with the people already 
settled, though not in race, the conquering people remain above the 
country’s old population like a separate layer. Living examples of this 
are met with even in the India of to-day. The Marathas of Scindia* 
Holkar or Gaikwar or the.Moguls of the Nizam have not mingled with 
the population of their territories and they still remain as distinct 
layers superimposed, living mostly' at the capital and in the larger 
district towns, as officers or greater landlords. Now it will be clear to 
anybody that such a population does not by the very laws of nature 
thrive. When the land is vacant, the population increases by leaps and 
hounds and within a couple of centuries fills the land. But asuphrinposed 
population enjoying the luxuries of a ruling people does not iiiicrease 
For instance, the Maratha populati<m of the Indore or Baroda State oir 
the Mogul population of Hyderabad te pmotioally stationery and has not 
increased though near two eeuturies have passed linoe their rule was 
etiabliebed over their respective territories. 
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Now consider what will happen supposing their rule is overthrown 
'The superimposed layer of the ruling people, separate as it is» will dis¬ 
appear without impressing the people in the least. The English, for 
example, will completely disappear if they lose their rule in India ; for 
they not only do not increase but do not even make India their home. 
The Marathas of Baroda or the Moguls of Hyderabad will mostly 
retire to their respective home lands and those that have 
made the new country their home will remain if they do remain as a 
distinct people. Their number may even dwindle away under the adverse 
circumstances of their condition. The hypothetical case which we 
have here described was what must have actually happened in the 
Panjab during the successive waves of conquest over it. The Greek 
Bactrian rule was overthrown by the Sakas and left no remnant of its 
population. So was the succeeding Saka rule overthrown by VikramS- 
ditya of 57 B. C. and left no trace in northern India and the Panjab. 
Even the Kushans who enjoyed a long extensive rule in the Panjab and 
adjoining lands frem 150 A. D. to later than 300 A. D. left no remnant. 
The Kurbans even if numerous were overlords spread in cities and 
towns and could not have increased in population and when overthrown 
must have left the land or dwindled away. The Huns came in about 
400 A. D. were supreme for about a hundred years and were over¬ 
thrown about 500 A. D. Their GandhSra kingdom went to the Ksha- 
triya kings of Kabul as we find from Hiuen Tsang and their second king¬ 
dom in the Panjab about Sakala was changed into the Tekka kingdom* 
A Huna kingdom appears to have been left in India somewhere, for a 
Huna Ksbatriya family is mentioned later on. But they did not 
impress the rural population which remained unoontaminated. And 
even if some remained the facility afforded by the Indian social ten¬ 
dency towards the formation of suboastes bound by interdiction of 
marriage must have prevented ail intermixture of races. If we 
therefore consider carefully how foreign conquests in historical times 
affect population^ fully established, we can see that the lat^r conquer-- 
ing peoples, the Greeks, the Sakas, the Kushans and the Huns have 
disappeared rather than that the or inal settling Indo-Aryan popula¬ 
tion fully settled in the Pan jab could have disappeared leaving the later 
Scythic peoples in the country as many Indian antiquarians seemt o 
believe. This is the true explanation of the undoubted ethnic fact that 
the population of the Panjab is still almost pure Indo*Aryan though 
successive waves of conquest from the Qresk down to the l^ogul have 
from time to time passed over It. 

Two important inevitable oonsequenoes, however, followed from 
these successive foreign invasions and foreign rules. The people of the 
Panjab Indo-Aryan as they are lost that love of independence which 
^always everywhere characterises the Aryan people. Strong in phy- 
:aiqae and warlike and brave in their temperament, the people of the 
50 
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Fanjab yet rarely asserted themselves in later history and became in* 
dependent. The Indian theory of politics explained in the first book 
also came in to aid viz. that kingship is given by God to those only 
who have performed austerities in former lives ; that the people have 
nothing to do with the form and the personnel of government and that 
their dnty is to obey rulers established by divine will. The warlike people 
of the Panjab, therefore, fretted very little if the Arabs ruled from 
Multan Of the Kashmirians ruled from Sri Nagara. Many Kshatriya 
families no doubt still remained in the land as overlords of one village or 
groups of villages. Nay, many Bajpht families appear to have come back 
into the Pan jab from Rajputana and elsewhere as we shall have to show 
in the next volume, during the period of native rule between 500 and 
1000 A. D.: bnt they never tried to establish new Hindu kingdoms, and 
remained content with their petty overlordships. We have often said a 
Kshatriya or rather Rajput (for the word Kshatriya or Khatri in later 
times became degraded in the Panjab and applied to Kshatriyas taking to 
mercantile occupations) must have some place, a petty village at the 
least, where he may be called a raj5 and bowed to by a barber or a tenant 
As even theBhagavadgita observes, IsvarabhSva or the attribute of lord¬ 
ship belongs to theKshatriya by his very nature. Yet in the Panjab even 
among the Rajputs this natural instinct does not seem to have developed 
into a strong irrepressible desire for estabiishiug self-rule. The people 
ior a long while had become accustomed to foreign rule and did not 
care who ruled them so long as they were left in the enjoyment of their 
hereditary lands and villages with their hereditary customs and manners. 

The other point of importance to be noticed is that during the first 
period|of 1200 years’ subjection to foreign rule in the Fanjab, there was no 
difference of religion between the rulers and the ruled. The foreign 
invaders were with one exception Buddhists and they too were half Hindu 
and half Buddhists. There was, therefore, no bitterness of religious 
difference added to the gall of foreign rule during this period. The 
Huns of Mihirakula were not Buddhists but were Saivites. But that 
too was in response to and in consonance with the changed sentiment 
of the people. A reaction had already set in against Buddhism and 
Mihirakula did not offend the majority of his subjects when he perscu- 
ted the Buddhists as related bitterly by Hiuen Tseng. Under Mihira* 
kula too, therefore, there was no religious difference between the people 
and their foreign rulers and it is hence perhaps that the warlike sturdy 
people of the Pan jab remained reconciled to foreign rule. The tendencies ^ 
generated this long subjection to foreign rule consequently were 
too strong to be suppressed by even the difference in religion when 
Mahomedan conquest under the Turks of Mahmud came over the land 
in lO^d) A. D. How it affected the people little we shall see in our* 
next volume. 


THE END. 
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w 11 *»■»■ n 

-^ ssmTirrnmon: i 

H«n5imjR^<<H4HR5Hoit «!(?!)*■: : 
^^sn? «FR?f % 5 ?i: i 

^ *nR?r H ^ '''''*-!' 

=5r5p «ii15>Taci*i ^ 5-1 

§f?f w 

sit Rll^fri ft sif?i|fr ( - ) %sTr <1 [ - -^ - '• • 

-“ siftti [ — 3 ;=m: str 5 #n: *1 i; 

anti Rrt^fTT 5ife% I 

^4 51 4H: M 


__-_»v-_v-_-- 

srnn^ 5 ?^ **1“ 1 

3^tT'3l:Me«'li^c!.Hua«5iq: n 
ft%5i%5T ^trfpu i^nfRT I 

--HnTrniftEfHRSPlt 5W. I 

H*kgw i?it ^ ^ ??5Tt4 lit ti 

3^T<N^ft - -'*—^ -1 

V V V V ^ w w 

—— — -5imt?PT II II 

anct ^^ ^ >| 5T[ anpr? fxlw^TT J=nf^ i 

^ ^ ^ “ -“- - H 

W W^W W ^ W V# ^ * __ 

3 Tm j[*n» T Ry €§^ I 

- --It 

^r@p=pjw*f -1 

nitN4w!?rai 11 ^ 5^11 

fltWN'StTT *R5T 5Ttl«IHmo?ft I 

I, ^3 II 

-* i 

t^srtW: « tt 






DEO-BABNAK INSOEIPTION OF JIVITaGUPTA II 39r 


-*RfN»Ji«5: II 

II 

’TOI ?II»n?TFC*l^^aWT «W{^tl<^il I 

h«i%b 4 f^: ^f^ri5 II It 

?rraf*!WB ^iR«Tt *w; i 

sn^f^wi; ^ ll ii 

Hfn fawT^q1wH i 

ft*nTIW «fl#J|^sqT 11 ll 

^^«.5jF55f W^ «fr5 wl4!i^ ^?i% I 

^ -“-” - II 

^*1: ^ B<3qw55^^Ttir • 

?iprc^1^i%fi?Ht^ sTOiHn^%jit sfi; it 11 

g?^T»R »?ll*T IRTl%^NpST?ni I 
-«*^»vii(ii$oi g^mHT 11 Jo II 


(2) DEO-BABNAK* INSCRIPTION OF JIVITAGUPTA n 
(Corp. Ins. Vol. VII No. 46 p. 213 ) 


...sw: I 

. 


^ p^frpn3[ig«nN: 'iump%i’!rt wrt N??^qf <fl J T iHwi g?i s< t 
quiHiw. «ft-3nt^5*j%5i^: I 53rRi??R[i5i«nNs ?i» T§ Tf ^iq t ufqf 

qiNNgT ii g H'^R i <a T ift i <MmilK i^<^- 

H?Rr3ni%i5i «fli?^3H^:i 5wr 
wrra; q<Hiigtfww t »wqf q# f^^nf^i^srsu q^ ... q^ir- 

mm.,. ...5»iP*ii^-if3nmt»fRfr...(¥jii¥-RiifniRp^ 

. ^mm .fimPUR-irsnsjpf^ft^p. 

fiwitwqn^ ... » ... . % 


■' . . , I » ' I ' — - - "" ' •• ... . . . . ^ ^ ,ii n ,.,,i.<> 

* TUa irord is spaltaa Batanarkby thoOorp. Ins. It saanif ^oar* 
«rar ^t |k miut b« disii(a4 into k is Pnkarit. MorooTor in th« oigiiwl 
SsMkrit same tUkSfa ia<*»rlwM^ 
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..^['3 

. 

. 

^TOra%*i *UT<T«ft .^. 

.Hum^n ^ 

.»lrsi?F-^f^PRi . ?irt¥5 ^ «fi>n[-3i^jifRifpn 

.*TfTU3inNir3T-T^^a^.WS'T3[r^ 

.^ %cif^.^ 

...HfriHH.3Ti5«n^f|ftft^i% ?R«m-»un ^.qf 

.q^nqHqpuuT .tiq^ a^n- 

qu«N3R. 

(3) ASIRGADH SEAL OF 8ARVAVARMAN 
( Corp. Ins. VoL III No. 47 p. 219.) 

’q^^agijilrnFFa^Hfr: smmfuniqaapqTT^ qnftqa °qqwwa - 
fa q qi w wi P^^i -. gfla ^ gr ua gf ^a? i a?a j5(?a?Ti^ig«n^ 

i?^3Hia?i(lqsi^oqiHH*»irsifa?iua-fR^^^^^ i aur qwRT^aiaaqjai- 
*ifn%i^qiaf^ afiu5irf^U5r ?i'fi^Tiaqa*r rreaj^Raiqi^aial 
aaTa?rR^aii^s?narqssS[; quun^art i 

(4) VALABHI INSCRIPTION OF DHARASBNA 
( Corp. Ins. Vol. Ill No. 38, p. 164.) 

Raaw^naiu? sTaaqflTamJ^jpara 



: qiaa%»qi^ia?i- 
:^T- 


qfj ^ aa<4m«iaa!rPFteaq¥H%Raqi^«pa: atspu- 

qq®iaKfi«)-si5i<aTqaRfaiRqi^if^4#: a q>tf^:a(?lw q ft aar^ a« i^q R - 
«TIWai|4l4<i<H4WHifu^1«?; «?T^IFa^Vaaai|[^I»Il€t% UTRT- 
Wfrtto^?f^T^Tigre^%ni. it K“mw i a4 q <?iaq<a4i gtaq^ 

"Tfit aq^yqaa«rtiaJasiai^; qmarl^qc anr la; aan^- 

sRrt?raR44a4i*5<^3i^q^ii%a^5i55aa; qprf^iTafq;^'^ r« i awa»qfM 

^ j tfi aS^s 

^rfN^aqgqiarj auar^aii; <^ q i i f Biq ! a<ia <}|fimi^^ g^-#- 
^^i^inaRaRqTf^afi: ataa^o «fi«rr%a; aw ga; 

?ff^-%aTaaMiw9ia^i^^U5fa^ 

-auq^iJi ai»nfSwaf%aaaT%! a^ariaa«m arft gim H p f ia<r ^l ai 
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T: 


xftwcsrt^: mt a?gar: 
a?n?i5E?n?T: sift ^ 

«TWr^; H^IfTRF'n^^TBn^^lg^ 

«n>i aTSimn%frew#ira: 

arf^ qowiw*»HT?rHT^Tf%?WHifi^: qoii^5 q^iftifl^rf^- 

3Tf^ stni^^ir; 3i5iRii(^q^?Ttqra: ^saRf^agqsn^i^Ka^oi^- 

?iiif^^TdsN1^^si«w%«nf^: cRqr fppR?r?ii^- 

«n?r: pqSi- 


?[i^^ftq?n3?psnsn ^Tmi^nn(aq?TBHt?^i^HiF?r»=«T3qB^^T?TP^ 

3Tf^ qTH*rS[5R^; 

sj»^iqqf?^l^#i^T«nftHis!?r^5!i^f^^55n%sii^cwra5Ts qminli^^ afisiT* 
%ST: ?r5?»'3Tf3i: ?Rqf^i5«n?r: B^ H i finwq»»q4q ^’T(%Ti^^ w i qnji 
3Tf^ qwsii^i ^ qR,irn<in5nn1^i^^* 

fi%f5tw?3: a^q^T: »rw»Td^ai^3iq: ^if^ q R< R| i % 

%: ?i^qmq^i*tdf^s?i^R5B';q^d«?Tffmi%: b?#- 

T^wt^fTT q<: q^?r*rc’ 2 fq?fWita^rwq%^T 5 S|wiH 3nn«i#3^ 

?anWa«d«.qK aricf^TH ^??r®rfil' 

a?rq ari^ am^d: ^em: a# wfr 

art? %V^ ^qq?n5 a r ^^HH^q ^ qatP iiT a i iidigi R- 
qf^l^wgl«^«qt'«^qi'v?rat55n'^Fqt5i9f«Rim <rt*ntsqiTr «figq#q: 

^niPI ^ *wra«i«mFRF ^ a?^ m hn *mi Hi?n- 


Nr:it:in^L»irirrfl-:tiicr'pifr-.f:r:r^r:r 


^ ^( I ^ P T tf r lfe r * n %! t T ? i qHi qn ^H»i ^ 3n«na*n^ 3#; t<mui^i?<»ww . 

<F^as ^qfaqMqst»Hqj*-d: aro^: 

aw^q^H^o^ JTOT^ ar!Rfr: q y r i T ^» T i^ «?hh gg^r q fgqR - 

?RW<Pi5^ yiit*sn5q«T^|wi?[ »%^s ^^^ apwit 

^3l%?TqT Tfsmj <pqH: «p^5 ffifei- 
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sfR 3?^; «n a?i%«nf^ aifer- 

Vi, HpyHTH NWP»3t afm*5^©:; 31^ 3WR^«r si^HNsur 

<i%n5f^5?T: g-* ^ qgsrt ggu Trsn^: gnul^l^T i «R«r 

^ ^ ^s nW" fm vm, >1 

^iR^wig qsrtiSr i {g fg? « ^i y< ( 

s^Rll% ?npt ^ HW HW: JH: su^^ll i5f»f i 

3TP#ai ^ 31511*31 ^ 3 W^ *r%3 » 53 ^: 3T5I U^ljsi; ^- 

5 09 ^0 n ^ 3 II 

(6) AM8UVARMAN’S INSCRIPTION OF S. 39 or 635 A. D. 

(Ind. Ant. IX p. 170.) 

^ %5513f23«»3Il%^ 1^% ^^Tigri5Sf^H^fl^II^3Rf?[- 

5(13331 33H3fnit^(^Iwi>^l?3333RRT3 3*331^ 333?I^lR3?H* 
^MK I 5 5 |l^ ^OTO^I^WTH; «3^f fVcfir 3RiT3lf3^5U>IfRl5^ ^- 
31315"3fi'33S3 33f|^W53PTri3 33l^I'13^ 333 333f Tg'Wt 

333l3=fT^r«3Rr53133^3r «tt%33^r33531 5i^r'^3I ?33# 
%3?35^<f33133ff»8lf^33ir3f5^1313[fl5r^«:31 3P3^5qi irf^lOTWr 
55^34*3^ 35?3t^: 3RrSTft3I lt%5t»^T?^^133; ^n551'n3=3rf5^«I; 
3RrqiS3I3ll35:'!l3l3f3n^: <ff«P#WIOR3!Sj^U3 SRH^: ^ 3^13 
’ii53[^^ 3^533 ^nj^353g7<rE3^ 331^5 31 ^3#t 3^ "iR- 
?13j^l% 351 f33^ U^I^ir«>3 33t3I31fn3I%- 

*31*331 33l^wpl ^ 33 3 3<j |3»3 l 3* t 31^3^13 yfW ^4 3 <^3 1 5 ^- 
<M«>333li5l3<flfll^3 3^3*3fJlt^ 553331^1 ^>313 33 Itgft53^3 t 

^5 3^ %I3r 51!1«3I3 II 

(6) MAYIDVOLI5U INSCRIPTION IN PRAKRIT OF PALLAVA 
KING SIVA8KANDAVARMAN (Bp. Ind. Vol. VI p. 86) 




3l3!t gjW33W 9i%'9 ^ 3i3|iN(^ (3)3153«3*n^ 3 VipA 

3l3’l^ a^WI^ 

RiSHft 9p|ft ^ *iwfr iIRqwj h3 3 *^ 3it(p^ 

f<3«W m^m)i^ ««3iNQ 3<^(f) 31333## 63^* 

3^ # 39 ^ 3«il|3 m ip#st 33I1S3 ^• 

M 3^*tR|R^3.lit3P|Pn^9pH<lf4<^ (i3)r 

nap ^ %* 


INDEX 


A 

Al/bii'ura 235 
Abd'il Kaiiim 192-3 
-Abhayadafta 70 

Abhimanyu ( Kashmir king ) 226 

Adhikaranika 219 

Adhj’akshas 150; 306 

Adityasoiia Magadha 36-7; 3';0;395 

Adiryavarma 31 

Afghans 190-1-3. 209 

Agham Loh<ina 163 

Ag..ihotra C9; 105 

Aghimitra 80 

Agnipravesa (custom of) 95 
Agrnvamsa 71 -2; 81-2 
Agni-worship by BSna 106 
AgrahSra 233-G; 26? 

Ah5ra 129; 140-157; 282 
Ahichliatra 86,—Bhnkti 130 
Ahiiisa, doctrine of 112-4.173; C21 
247; 274 

Aihole inscription 140; 159; 275-6 
AikbhvSka ( sun-race ) 71 
Aila ( moon-race ) 71 
Aiyangar K. S, 153; 291; 317 
Aisvapa-kSranikas 111 
Ajanta caves 270-2; 265 
A jitnplda 218 
Aj^yaptgi 305*6 
Akshapatalika ( Fatil) 234 
Ala6 ( Arab renegade ) 170-9 
AlafTegin 193 

AlakhSna ( Gujar ) 194; 201; 222 
Al-Beruni 185190-4-6-7 9; 200-1; 246 


A lor (capit.il of Sind ) 161-2-6; 175- 
7-8; 184-7-8i 248 
Alilpa 271 

AmmaI 303; II 302-3-4 
Amma raja 302 
Amatya 149; 157; 248; 306 
AmoghabbUti ( of Kunindas) 381 
Arasuvarmii of Nepal 369; 372 
Anandapala 199: 201 
Anandapiira 252-3-6 
AnangapSla 27; 227 
Anangaplda 208 
Anantavarman 34 
Anantadeva ( of Kashmir ) 195; 

227; fights Turks 228; 229; 233 
Anarta 253-4 

Andhra ( Warangal) 32; 81; 104— 
mandala 140; 159; 262 3-5; 275» 
297; 304-5 

Andhrabhrity a 80; 262-3 
Aparajita 293 
Aparanta 70 

Aphsad inscription 24; 33-4-7; 40; 

97; ( original) 395-7 
Apte Prof, (astronomical calcu¬ 
lations for Harsha’s birthdate) 42 
Arachosia 191 

Arabs 18; 19; 59; 90; 117-8; 161-3; 
188-9; 191-3-9; 200-1; 214; 23S;248* 
9; 252-3 

Arabic (language) 161 
Aramshah 187 
Aratta 143 
Arhatas 109; 111 



IJNilJbA 


At 


Arjuna or Aruuasva 232 
Aryabhatta 275 

Aryaus 25; 54; 69; &c.-cUaractenE- 
tic** 60-3; advance into South 
India 314-7 settlement in the 
Punjab 390;^n MabSrSshtra 79; 
391; in Madras Pr. 391 
Aryo Dravidian 80-2 
A^irgadh seal 33-7-9-41; 398 
Asoka 19; 23-7-9; 79. 80-1; 207; 234; 
261-2-3; 282 

Asandl or royal seat 153 
Asvamedha 105-6; 113; 204; 265-25-9; 

273-7; 285-6 
Asata 235 

Assessment of land 132; 158 
Aulikara 155 

Avantivarma ( of Kaaauj ) 8; 26 
34-9 ( coins ) 41 
,, (of Kashmir ) 221; 240 
Avesta 95 

Ayuktaka ( an o'licer ) 159; 249 

B 

Bachbrai 172-0-4; Taki 184 
Badara ( of cotton ) 91 
Badami capital of Ciialukyas 258; 

264; 277; 286; 297; 32; 72; 81; IO5 
Bahvricha ( Rigvedi ) 68 
Bagamati, river iii Nepa 1365 
Bai (sister and wife of Dahar ) 167t 
180-1-7 

Bakkhar ( town in Sind ) 189 
Baladitya 20-3-6; 1; 17; 33-4-9; 40-4 
Ballapur ( Kashmir ) 235 
Baria 5; 11; 13; 17; 21; 27; &o. 
BacavSsi 32; 80; 153; 258; 262-6; 277 
Banias, Gtljar 85 
Blnskheda gr int 130; 150 
Bappa Rawal 19; 25; 282 
'BarahStakin 199 
Baramulia ( Kashmir) 238 
Barbara (language )354 
Bhagadatt a ( of Assam ) 332 
Bhagavanlal lodraji 370 
BhaghvadgTta ( S ‘6 Gita) 63; 111? 
205; 222; 


Bhagaviita Pttrai:ia 155; 352 
Bhallata‘( a Kashmir poet) 224 
BhHndiirkar D. R. 13; 83-4-5-6-7 
BbandSrkar Dr. ( Sir R. G. ) Bl-2; 

78-9; 258-9; 265; 270-2-3 
Bhandi (uncle of Harshu ) 4; 6; 
35-6-8; 148 

Bharukachha ' Broach ) 21-5; 252-6 

BhSskarvarman ( Kumara ) 29; 30 

Bhata ( suffix ) 72; 136; 158 

Bhatarka 20; 243 

Bbatta 69; 273 

Bhatiaraka 244-5-G; 277; 307 

Bhatti ( poet kavya 247 

Bliau Daji Dr. 265 

Bhavabhliti 209 

Bhavagopa 284 

Bbiksbu 231 

Bhima,“pala,-shi^b*-dcva 195-7-9; 
201; 226 

Bhimagupta ( of Kashmir ) 226 
Bhina C of Vengi) 302-5-9; 311 
BhinmSl 21-2; 84-4; 251-5-6; 356 
Bhitaura ( coins found at) 40-7 
Bhoga 79 - 80 ; 149j 157, 249 
Bhogavarman Maukliari 370 
Bhogika 149j 157;-oddharapika 157 
Bhoja ( of Kanauj ) 222 
.. ( of Malwa ) 223-228; 231 
Bhojas ( people ) 81} 341} 362 
Bhuktl 129} 130-7; 140-1; 306; 361-2 
BhUrai 135—padSvarta 157 
Bbuti ( suffix ) 62; 66; 73 
Bbuvanacbandru 222 
Bhuvanesvara ( Siva temple in 
Orissa ) 321 

Bigha (land-measure ) 133 
Bilhapa 81; 230-6; 267 
Biruda ( kingly titles ) 307 
Bollakesbivallabha 268 
Bodyguards ( king’s) 15$ 

Bribaspati (king of Kashmir ) 240 
BrahmacbSris 119; 111 
Brahmagupta ( astronomer) 21; 40; 
275; 356-7 

BrabmanSbSd (Sind) 161 2-3-4-5-0 
172-7} 180-2-:-7-8 



m 


INDEX 


BrahmarSja traitor of Kashmir 228 
Brahmins ( caste ) 59 ; 61-2-5; 

( characteristics ) 70-2-4-5-6; 85- 
6-7-8; (food) 94; 105-7; 110-3; 122; 
133-4; 161; 173j 145; 152-5; 162; 173} 
185-7 196-7-8-9; 200-1-4-5-6; 215- 
6 -8; 221-5-6-8; 232-3-4 (of Koakan 
and Kashmir ) 239; 254-5-8; 262-5- 
7; 273-4-8: 285; 305; —KsUatriya 
marriage 381—sanySsis 108 
British rule 125-6-9; 154 
Brihatphal5yana gotra 285 
Broach 13; 242; exports 259, 356 
Buchanan Dr. 361 
Budbagupta 24; 245; 362 
Budhia 172 

Buddhism 100-1-5; 112; 206j 213; 221 
272-3 

BuJdhUts 4; 7; 8; 18-9; 38-9; 46-7-8; 
68-9; 73-4-5; 96-9; ( temples ) 102> 
( recluses ) 109; 100-1-3; 123; 162- 
3-4-6-7-8-9; 171-2-3; 183-8; 187; 191- 
2-3-9} 204, 217} 247-9; 255; 263-5-6 
486}296 

Burn (coins ) 40;4-7 

C 

“Cape Comorin 269; 275; 279 
Caste system in India 85; 86 
Chacha 18} 20; 102; 164-6; 168; 174i 
183-5} 189; 197} 201; 203; 122 
ChachauSmS 18; 19; 28; 122; 161*2; 

163-68; 170-1} 174-5; 177; 181; 189} 

' 202; 206; 208; 211; 214; 240 
ChShamSna 87 
OhohSn 70 
ChakrSyudha 360 
Ohakravarman 224 
Cbakravarti 10; 11; 247 
Oh&lukyas of BSdSml and Veng 
12} 13; 72; 80-2; 86-7; 115; 140; 143; 
248} 252*59; 264; 276; 278; 283*92; 
297-311 

Ohamars 75; 88 
Chammak plate 69; 132; 134 
Champs 29; 235; Himalayan State 
378 


ChSpakya 65 
CbSndSlas 75; 143 
Chandika: 104 

Chandra 19; 20; 64; 8?; 166-7; 184; 233 
ChandrSditya 270 
Chandiagupta 39; 24; 26; 61; 65; 

151; 154; 263; 286 
ChandrSpTda 207-8; 224; 240 
Ghandravansa 71 
Chankuna 212 

ChSpa, -otkata 354-6 ; ( history ) 
3r8; -votakd 253 
ChSta 130-56; -bhata 249 
Chhatrapur 212 
Chaurahas or Chuhras 75; 88 
Chauroddharanika 249; 156; 8; 138 
OhEvadas 254 
Chedis 269 

Chellur grant 308; 300 

Chhattisgarh or Kosala 348-9 

Chichi to 24 

Chipa Bhukti 49; 383 

Chinese 192; 240 

ChippataJaySpIda 218 

Chitor 19; 25; 113 

Chitrakantha 271; 277 

Chola or Neilore 32; 260; 271; 274; 

275; 277-79; 292-3; 299-307 
Cholaraandala 129 
Christian 63; 73; 233 
Christianity 101; 108; 173; 180 
ChudSsamas 254 

Coins of mediaeval India 190; 197 
Cuaniiigham Sir, A. 16;290; 196; 240 

D 

Dadda ( of Broach) 21; 25; 196; 

247; 251; 253; 194; 201; 356 
—family genealogy 22 
I>Sharl9;20; 166-71; 175.187;208i2ia 
DSharsia 1X6 

DakshipSpatha 80; 159; 210; 268*0 
DSkshinStyas 211 
Ddlavamir 291 

DSmaras 205; 224-5; 228; 235; 36S 
DSmodara Gupta 33; 216 
Dlnarpava (or Dannnripa ) 302-3 



INDEX 


ir* 


DandakHranya 79; 260 
X)audattayaka 235 
Dandapasika 156; 249 
Pantidurga 81; 272 
Pantivarman 291-2«3 
Daradas 222; 223; 228; 236 
DSrvabhisSra 222 
Debal 162; 169; 170-2; 187 
-DeocHQ 159; 307 
Delhi 187; 189; 220; 224 
—its vicissitudes-27; 40 
Deo BarnSk 138; 158 
—inscn]»tion of 33, 34; 397 
—Mulw.v ijcenealogy of 37; 39 
Besa U9; 140 
Dev i, suliix, b? 

Deva iJupla 3; 24;— history of 34-8 
- 40 : 46 

Bevdsanna 216 
Bewaij is 
Bhakka 277 
Bharniapaia 351 

Bbaiuikakrita or Vengi, kingdom 
of 32; 263 
Bharii 22; 232 
Bharap4itta 246-7 

Bhar.isaaa 131; 133 , 245 6.-III 
-247—IV 247—copperplate in* 
soripti<'a of-398-9 
Dbmva 131; 156; 242, 249 
Bhruvabluita ( Valabhi), son-in- 
Jaw of Harsha, 20; 22; 25; 45-5; 
61; ()2: ',0; 247-48 
Bhruvaseaa 243; 246-7 
Bhvaja 106; 155 
Bidcla 226-27 

Bigvijaya 90j 145; 163; 20?; 211; 223; 
271—of Sankaravarraan 222—of 
Harsha-^; as per BSna 43 
Bikshit-astronomical tables-^ 3;273 
BinnarSs 215; 216: 221; 235; 239; 257 
BivSkaramitra 6; 110 
Bivira ( secretary ) 235 
DrSngika 156; 249 
Bravida or KSnchl 32 
Bravidians 60; 65; 67-9; 74*79; 80-2; 
a6; 104; 121; 258; 260-62; 266; 274? 
-279; 281; 283; 305-6-7; 293 


Brona (measure ) 160 
Bropasinha 72; 246 
Dubreuil 265.279j 282-3; 287-8; 290-93. 
BukUla 9J 

Darlabhaka 206-8; 240 
Durlabluiv. »?■ U- 202; 205-6; 253 
Data,—kara 138; 149 
Dvaradhip:>-pati 234-5 

E 

Ekasankha 267 
EkavSdi 273 
Ekdogas 226, 235 
Eucyclop.vdia Britannica 83 
Eunuchs 154 

Erau 24; 362 ( capital of Zajoti) 

F ' 

Female e'-oc.-tion 
Ferdusi 1S8 

Fleet Dr D'>.3-6; 150-3-8: 288; 298. 
300-1 

Fowler S r \\ jl'iam 78 
Futier ! ■ ’.i- 's 98-9 

a 

GumbbiiM'.irba 23b 
Ganopati 104 

Gandhar 1, 17; 190-1-2; 196; 200 ' 
Gauga ( people ) 268; 271; 275; 293; 
304-5-8; 

Ganga 267—A^'amunS 277; 308 
Gangavadi 158 

Ganjas ( markets ) 231-5dhipa 235 
Gamda Purr^na 98 
Gaudu 11; ;J'); 66-7-8; 70;209;219* 
4-5; 23"*' 7'^ 

GautamTputfO 12; 263-6 
Gehlots 246- 254 
Oita 2>’ 

Godavari 79; 246; 258-9; 280; 304 
Gonardiya { dynasty of Kashmir % 

17; 45; 2* 2*3 
GopSlavarman 194; 224 
GoparSshtra 259 
GorS ( anvaya ) 68 
Govinda 206 
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40-1- 6-7; 61; 70, 243 
OrSraakfiyasthrts 241 
GrSmakata 157 

Greek 123; 191; dress 89 language 
354; 285; 290 
GirhSditya 25 
Guhaseiia 246 

Gupta 69; 73, 100; 122, 158, 173; 
186; 204-5 243-4 5-l>*7. 266; 286; 
106; 156; 360-of Malw.i 3, 24-6 
gouedlogy, 33; 37; 39; 40-1-7 
Gupta cliara«aeii. 37l;-empir8 106, 
123; 156-ePa 246; 276 
Gurjara or Gujarll; 21-2 5, 63 4-5; 
83-4-5, 118; 194; 201-5; 222-3; 2C6; 
242-5; 257; 269; 297; 355-6—of 
Bhinmal: 5^ 358-of Broach 251-7 
Gujar Gaud 65; 74;88 
Guijaka Vijayaditya 219 
Gurkhas of Nepal 366 
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Hdihayas 252; 271; 273-2-4; 315 
Hajjaj 169; 170; 171; 373; 175; 179; 

180; 182; 184; 192; 193 
Harigaua 222 
Hariraja 227 

Haritiputra 265; 268; 269; 274; 72; 81 
Harivai/'a 80 
HarivarmS 32 

Harsha 85; 206-09; 342-44-47; 288 
as a king 123;—his horoscope 
acc. toProf. Apte 42; his exploits 
43; his caste 68; his life and rule 
1-15; 40-41—era 11-27-6; 372 
Harsha of Kashmir 229-232 
Harshagupta 24 
Hastivarman 286 
Hazara 223 
Helaraja 202 
Helmand 191 
H-ermatalia 161 

states 363 minor 378*81 
Hinduism 100; 101; 112; 274 
.Hindus 84; 87; 88; 102; 112; U7; 188 
“Converted 189-^ress of sanyE* 
.sis 91 


Hirapya 46 

Hirapyaparvata ( Mongliyr) 29 
Hiuen Tsang 151; 152; 169 &c. 
Hoernle Dr. 35; 37; 38; 39; 46; 47 
Holala ( or Horala ) 90 
Huns ( liupas ) 83; 84; 87; 117; 12G 
173; 200; 203; 242—invasion off 
Thanesar, defeat 2; 17, 20-over¬ 
throw of Gupta empire by 21; 34; 
35; 39; 45; 46, 54 
Hultzh 29^; 305 

Hunter Sir W. ( Orissa ) 318-9 &o. 
Ibbetson, Sir B. 88, 189 
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India 83; 84; 86; 88; 89, 91; 115; 116 
117; 118, 120—ill A.V, 030 as des¬ 
cribed by HiunTsang 48-57-people 
of-59—castes, marriage, occupa- 
tiOns-60 63-68—Kbhatriyas '>f-70; 
Vaishyas-TS-ancient geography 
of-191—Civil administration and 
criminal-138—Foliticalcondition 
of-122 

Indiaii-represeiitat ive i nstitutions 
124-dress-89-92-women 180; 181- 
cavalry 142-3-army 142-patrio- 
tisral23-Sldteand their weaknea* 
ses 125-philosopby Ill-manners; 
and custome 93-99-kingdoms 117- 
rehgious condition 100-111-dress 
appearance 92-3—ornaments 92 
Indo-Aryans 31; 58; 76; 77; 88; 109 
118; 120; 128; 190-1; 259 
Indo-Scythians 239 
Indrajit 181 

IndrarEja of Vengi 298; 309 
IndrEpi (idol of, Orissa) 323 
Indravishpu 105 
Indus 17-18 

IsEna Maukhari 27; 33-4^ 47 
Iskania 163 
Ispabadad 193 

MvaravarmE 22; 37~coms of-40-41 

i 

Jadejas 254 
Judhavas 82 
Jahin Budh 171; 177 
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Jainiiim 100; 109; 273; 274; 206 
Jains 66; 111; 255; 274-’pandit8-273 
—recluses and their dress 91; 109 
Jaisiah 171; 172; 175; 177-81; 184 
Jajja 215 

JSlandhara 228; 383 
Janapnda 129 
JSngnla land 390 

Jats ( Jartas ) 87; 161; 164; 165-67; 
174; 177; 178; 183; 205-appearance 
and characteristics 63; 87-88— 
treatment by Indian and Euro¬ 
pean scholars-64; 65; 74; 76-88 
Jaunpur, Inscription-39j 41; 22 
Jayabbata I 22-2 ; 251-111 ; 251 
Jayachandra 384 

Jayadeva-king of Nepal 369; 375-6 
Jayanta 215 
Jayapala 201; 199; 197 
Javctpfda 215-18; 236; 278 
Jaynpur ( Brabimn settlement in 
Orissa ) 322 

Jayuvinha 210; 269-70; 300-01; 232 
Jayavarman 285 
JejSka Bhukti 130; 361-2 
Jhim { battle of) 177; 187 
Jhusi 198 

Jfvita Gupta II stone inscription 
of 33; 397 

Jodhpur inscription 85 
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KSbullOl; 190-201; 226; 223; 227 
236: 240 
Kachha 253 

Kadambas 32; 82; 86; 157; 207; 256; 

266; 268; 269;275 
Eahala 144; 153 

KailSsanatha temple in Kan chi 289 
KainkilaorKailakila Yaranas 350-2 
Kajugal ( Rajmahal) 29 
Kaksa 184 

Kalabhra 287; 241; 271-4-8 9-7 
Kalaohtffi 306; 252 
KalaSa 229; 230; 235; 

Kalbapa 17; 44-47; 122; 139; 199; 202; 
204; 206; 208; 209; 212; 213; 217; 
225; 227; 229; 232; 233; 236; 239; 
240; 278; 807; 


XSH (image of, in Orissa ) 223-4 
Kalinga 209; 210; 261; 304; 305; 308 
Kalinga or Rajamnhendri-Kingdoitt 
of-31; 32 
Kalivarjyas 105 
Kallar 197; 199; 201 
Xallata 221 
EamaladevI 215 
Kamalavardhana 225 
Kamalu 197; 199; 201 
Kambojas 211 
KampanSdhIihn 234 
KSmarupa 10; 29: 43 
KSnadas 111 
Kanakasena 244 

Kanauj 1; 3; 9; 10; 25; 27; 67; 68; 83; 
122; 124: 164; 162; 167; 185; 186; 
206; 209: 210; 215; 223; 240; 242; 
243; 277—You want Kanauj-28— 
kings of 6 33-(^. genealogy 37; 39; 
40; 41: 61 

KanJujia Brahmin-. ^39; 342 
Kanchi 32; 210; 258* 269; 270; 2711 
272; 278 
KanchukT 158 
Kanarese 258; 266; 306 
Kangra 383 

Kanishka 196; 199; 200 
Kantipura, capital of Nepal 365 
KSpilas 111 

Kapilavastu 28: KapisJa 101; 17 
Karahata 262 
Karana 130 
Karandhamas 111 
Kongu Mandala 129 
Karkota 17; 44; 221; 233 
chronology of-dynasty 239; 240 
Karmasthana 234 
Karpa 251 

Karpasuvarpa 3; 11; 30; 31; 122 
Karnata 207; 210—ka 230; 270 
Karur 163 

Kashmir 101; 104; 113; 129; 139; 163; 
167; 179; 184; 185; 187; 194-5 199; 
201; 249; 271; 278 298; 300; 301; 
363; 382—geography of— 238.The^ 
Karkotakae of-202*219-The peo* 
pie of-17; 18; 20-1; 25; 36; 43; 44;. 
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45; 46; 205—Chronological list of 
kings of~236-37—Political condi¬ 
tion of-305-206; 233-236 
Kasnmiri Brahmins 239 
KSshthavSta 236 
KSshyapapura 388 
Kasim Bereed 163 
Kasim (see Mahamad) 

Kausambi 28 
Kausheya 90 

Kautilya Arthasastra 133; 130; 154 
Kayasthas 76; 203; 217; ^'24; 226; 
234; 238 

Kerala 260; 260; 277 274; 278; 279; 287 
292; 299 

Ke^alunohakas 111 
Kesari dynasty 31; 318; 326 
Ehalimpur grant 344; 352 
Kharagraha 247-48 
KhSri 221 
Kharmaryaka 197 
Khasas 226; 370; 380 
Khatris 217; 70 

Khazars ( Khizars ) 77; 83; 84; 85; 
87; 88 

Khetaka AbSra 130 
Khob’grant 131;1 36 
Khushru II 270 
Kipisi 240 
Kirtini 235 

Kirtivarroau 105; 268; 272; 269; 275; 
277; 278 

KishangangS-( KrishnS) 238 
Kollabhiganda Vijayaditya 299; 

309; 311 
KopadevI 329 

Kongadu or Gan jam, kingdom 31 
Kokkili 210; 300; 301 
Konkanas 209; 210; 217; 238; 258; 
261; 266 

Konkanapura, Kingdom of-32 
Konkanastbas 239 
Kosaias 120; 297 kingdom of K. or 
Baipur 32 

KramarSjya 216; 219; 235 
Kramu ( Kurnim ) 190 
Krishna 112; 270; 280 
Krisbnagupta, starter of Gupta 
family 36 


Kshatriyas 80, 81; 82; 84; 86; 87; 93; 
94; 105; 114; 121; 151; 161; 162; 165; 
175; 197; 189; 191; 196; 198; 200; 
204-5; 217; 226; 233-4; 238; 242; 243- 
5; 254; 262-66; 285; 289; 274; 281; 
284; 304-5—characteristics 70-2; 
74; according toHieunXsang, 59; 
61-2; 65-6 
Kshauma 91 
KshemapSia 227 
Kshemendra 262 
Kshemagupta 226; 194; 196; 201 
Kshirasvamin 215 
Ktesias 255 

Kubha ( Kabul river ) 190 
Kubjavishnudvardhana 297; 298; 

303-5 

Kulakarana 310—i 159 
Kum3rapala charita 159 
Kulaputras 144-45 
Kulinda or Kuninda ( Kunet ) 380' 
Kulu, HimSlayan State 380-3 
KumSra 104; 143; 267—rSja 10; 29; 

30; 36; 38-40; 43 44 
KumSra Gupta 33; 35; 97; 246 
Kumarilabhatta 273 
KumSra Vishnu 283; 284; 285 
Kundala Kesari 321 
Kuntaditya 305 
Kundalas 259; 262; 275; 289; 299 
Kuram, Pallava grant, 190; 294; 290 
Kuru, Kurus 120 
Kurukshetra 261 
Kushanas 64; 104; 173 
Kushmagara 28 
Knttimmata 216 
KuvalayfipTda 214 
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Ladi 179; 184 
Lagaturman 199 
Lakhas 86 

Lalitaditya Muktapida 204; 207-15; 

218; 238; 240; 271; 300; 301 
Lalliya, 194; 196*7; 199; 201; 222-3 
Lamp3ka 17; 191; 192 
LEnobhana 155; 308 
Lauhitya ( Brahmaputra) 1 
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Laukika era 17; 44; 194; 202; 222 
Lavata 224; 236; 241 
Letham R. G, 88 
Liohhavis ( of Nepal) 375-7 
Lohara 195*7; 226-7: 231; 235-36 
Lokaditya 290 
Lokamahadevj 303: 

Lokayatikas 111 

Lohanas 183; 161; 164-66; 189 

Lunar race 71; 72; 80; 82; 261; 268 

M 

Mildhtiva 143--gui)ta 34-40-sena 80 
Madbyadesft 26; 80 
Madliubana inscription 35; 38 
Madhurantakl 299 
Magas 256 

Magadha 103; 173; 212 
—kingd«)m ot 29; 31; 37, 39; 67 
Mahabaiipura 290 
Mahiibliasya 215 
Mahadandan5yakii 138 
Mahakala 104, 210 
MahSkshapatalika 131 
Mahammad Ohori 188; 197 
—Kasim 19; 20; 165; 169; 170-186 
192; 205; 208; 248 

Mahmud of Ghazni 27; 117; 187-8 
194; 197; 199; 228; 200; 201; 216 
MahapratihSri 209 
Mahurttjd 131; 154 
Mah5rajadhiraja 34; 154; 307 
Mahars 260 

Maharatha, MahSratta 262 &c. 
MahSrSshtra (Dandakarai.iya) 12; 
64-5; 79; 80; 116; 129; 140-1; 158; 
239; 254-5; 258; 262-5; 269 2;i; 
273-5; 283-8; 286-8; 292; 302; 304 
306; 308; Settlement of-*-391— 
Political history of-80-82 
MabSsSmanta 22; 31-2; 34; 246 
MahSsSndhivigrahika 209 
MahSsena Gupta 33-38 
Mahattara 145; 156 
Mah84va4sla 209 
Mahendravarman 260; 287; 288 
Mahendravfidi 290; 291 
Mahe^varapura 24; 362 


Mahi 252 
MShishmatl 80 

Maliomedanism 18; 188; 191; 213 
Mahomedans 88; 26; 40; 72; 92; 116 
125-6, 130; 150; 154; 160; 169; 171; 
175, 177-86; 188; 192-4; 212; 227; 
232; 233; 235; 239; 240; 275 
Maitrakas 242-245 
Makara Torana 267; 308 
Malwa ( Molapo ) 13; 22; 24; 25; 36- 
7, 38; 40-7; 153, 209; 228; 249; 253; 
269; 360-1 

Malla-Vishnuvardhana 308 

Malaya 158; 260 

Malayakuta or Madura 32 

Malkhed 292; 305; 306 

Mallot ( capital of Sinhapur ) 382 

Mamallapura 289; 290 

Mamandur 290-91 

Maraasch or Maraach ( map of ) 191 

Mammatu 236 

MSnavya 72; 81-6; 265*6; 274; 269:284 

Mandala 129; 130; 137; 140; 141 

Mandalc.U'ara 137 

Mandi ( Himalayan state ) 389 

Mandsaur 87: 208 

Mangi Yuvaraja of Vengi 309, 3U 

Mantns 148; 306 

Manucci 145 

Marathas 63; 64; 67; 68; 74;76-88; 
125; 145; 210; 212; 224; 249; 258; 
262-66; 269-70; 272; 281; 286; 305-7 
Marcus Aurelius 14 
Maskaris 111 
Matangas 260 
MathurS 80; 286 
Matipura 28 
Matrigupta 36; 45; 40-7 
Matsya Pur5^a 352 
Matt ah 163 

MattavilSsa prahasana 291 
Maukharis 1; 3; 26; 33; 34; 36; 39; 

40; 41; 61; 62; 70; 122; 243 
Mauna or Mona 380 
Haurya 19; 154; 161; 253; 269 
Max Muller 109; 114 
MoCrindle^s Ptolemy 151; 161; 1^1 
Megasthenes 61; 90; 151 
MeghavShana 113; 203; 221 
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Mekran ( Indus ) 163; 170; 192; 211 
Mewad, kingdom of-25 
Mid~India 25-26; 242 
Mihirakula 18; 46; 117; 120, 200; 203 
MTm5ijs5 112; 273; 111 
Mihiradatta 206 
Mitra 243 
„ sarmS 209; 215 
Mlec-hha 261; 203; 392; 

Mokah Bassaya 175-78; lb 1-2 
Molapo 118; 243 
Mongolians 83, 84; 173 
Moshanasva gotra ( ChampSC ) 378 
Muktapida 207-8 ( see LalitSditya ) 
Mulasthanapura ( Multan ) 18; 20 
Multan 102; 163; 183-89-Fort of-384- 
87 note, temple of the sun.at-386-7 

Mummuni 216 
Mimdas 351-2; 381 

N 

Nadu (Tohsil) 285; 129, 140 
Nagarkot 223 
Nagaradhisha 234 
Nilgas 262-3; 80 -vamsa 82-86,203 
-vana 135-264; 284 
Naiidigupta 226; 274; 292 
Nandipotavarrnan 289; 278; 27 
292-3 

Nandipura 251 

Nasik inscriptions 284; 295; 261; 133 
Narendra Mrigaraja 305 
Narasinhavarraan 288-9; 290; 278; 
281; 32 

Nath (nose ornament) 145 
NSgara 254-6; 176; 156 
NSgSditya 25 
NSndi ( a drum >153 
Navasari 252-3; 297 
Nepal 278; 216; 43 (history of-) 
364-376 (-era) 376 
Newars ( people of Nepal) 365 
Nerun (town in Sind ) 188; 191; 
172-4 

Nesfield) opinion of-77 

Nila 271 Nilapitha 139-mata 202 

Niyartana ( or Bigha ) 133 

NolambaySdi 158 

Nonaka 230 

Nona Matha 206 


Northern India 113; 206, 209; 198; 

238; 218; 158; 10-1 
North Kanara 269 
North Konkaii 269;79 
Nriparudra ( of iho Haiboya 
family ) 305 
Nnpatunga 293 
Nurpur ( see Udumbara ) 

Nyaya 109 

0 

Odra or Orissa 319; 304—kings of 
318-326 

0'>»f'/'rs’ pay J41 
Ordeals, Kinds of-139 
Ondh 40, 73; 245 

P 

Padapitha 153 
»'al5varta 133; 157 
Padhihlira tr>; rib Sr a 83; Fra-223 
Pa'than 73; '•'I 1:9,259, 260-1-2-4-5; 

282-6; 379,-ikas 
Palakka 286;-ad a 289 
Palidhvaja 277-ketana 267 
Pallavas 32; 210; 258; 266-8-9; 270- 
1-2-4-7-8-9: 287, 290-2-7; 304 
i^alave 258 
Palhava theory 280 
Panohala 26; 120-2; 87 
Pancha-Dravidas 67-Gaudas 67 
Panchamahasabda 152 
PancharStrikas 111 
Panchayats 138; 263 
Pancha PradhSnas 306 
PSrakhi Shastri 37-8 
PSndu -riishtra 314 
Pandj^as 32; 260-1; 271-3-4-5-7-8-9; 

290-1-2-5-7; 305 
Panini 79; 259; 262 
Panjab 1; 11-7-8; 60-1-3; 74-5-6-7;81- 
8; 100; 143; 162; 18f.7-9; 190-1-7 
201-5-6; 217-8; 223; 238; 242-4; 253- 
6; 382-8. Why still Aryan 389- 
394; accustomed to foreign rule 
though Aryan 394 
Parama BhattSraka 2; 11; 154; 248 
FaramSras 22; 81-7 
Parame4ar4yara 33; i:4; 248 288» 
290<.l; 307 
ParSnta 252 
PSrSiaris 107-8-9 ^ 
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PSrasava 62 

PffrasTka 277; 343 

ParihSsapura 212-3; 238 

Parisbad 139 

ParivrSjaka 155 

PSriyatra 28; 70 

Partha ( Kashmir king) 284-5 

Parvagupta 226 

Parvata 18 20 

Pa^upati (temple in Nepal) 367 
Pa^upata 104-9 122 
PStaliputra 24-7; 154; 163; 262 
Patanjali 80; 215 
Patels-Patils 130-1; 145 
PKthak Prof. 153-7 
Pathankot (Paithan) 379 
Pattabandha 152 
Pattavardhana 85; 365 
Patwari 130-1 

Paundra\rardhana 29; 215; 334 
Persians 151-4 161-8-9; 190 1-2-7; 

209; 232; 255; 280 
Pilosana 28; 49 
Police ( chat a ) 132; 156 
Frabhakara,~yardbana 2; 18; 21; 36- 
8 41; 83-5; 91-7-8; 137; 152 
Prabbakaradeva ( Kashmir ) 194; 

201; 223-5 
PrabhSsa 255-6 
Prabbu 307 
PradbSna 306 
PragjyOtisbapura 211 
PrSgvaip^a 137 

PralbSda temple ( Multan ) 388 
Prapa 135-7 

Pratapaditya 45 ( Kashmir ) 207 
PratSpasila 40-6-7 
Pratiblri; 153-4 
Pratisaraka 157; 249 
Pratishthana 79; 194; 259; 262; 286; 
379 

PraTrarasena 44-5-6; 203; 238 
„ ( VakStaka ) 150; 133; 352 
Prithu ( Kashmir) 225 
prithviGhandra 222 
Frithviraja 27; 81; 175 
Prithvivallabha 155; 269; 277 
tolemy 261 


Pulakesin I 269; 273-7; 266; 298 
Pulakeshin II. 32; 81; 141; 154; 270;. 

288; 297 ( Gujarat Br.) 252 
Pulumayin 280 
Punaoh 205 
Parnavarma 29 
Purdah system 94 
Purapikas 111 
Purushapura 190-6; 200 
Pushyabhati 66; 72; 104; 122 

R 

Rajapura or Rajaori 205; 223; 235 
Rajamahendra (of Kanchi) 304 
Rajaraja 303 
Rajasinha 290 

Rajasthanlya 70; 137; 157; 235; 249^ 
Rajendra 303 (Choda) 

Rajput 65; 70; 2-3; 86-7; 143-5; 165* 
7; 175; 184-7-9; 191-7; 246-7; 264; 
274 

Rajjapala 198 

Rajyasri 2; 6; 21; 33; 36; 91-3-6-7 
Rajyavardhana 2; 4; 24; 30; 34; 38; 
Raktabahu (of Orissa) 39 
Ramal (sand desert) 167 
Rapapala 192;-6 
Raparaga 269 
Rapastute grant 267j 298; 
RapSditya 44-5; 122 
Ranka (traitor of Valabhi) 249 
Raor (town in Sind) 178; 180-1 
R«shtra 129,140-1 
RSshtraknta 80-2; 117-8; 265-9; 

274-7; 292-3; 306-6-7-8; 361 
RSshtrapati 157-8; 249 
RSstrikas (see Rattas) 

R5sil (Sind) 167; 177 
RSthods 70 

Ratnatura 80—of Kosala 346-8 
RatnSkara (poet) 240 
Rattas 80-1; 210; 301-5 
RattS queen of Vengi 301 
Raverty Major (historian o f 
Afghanistan) 190-2 
RavikTrti 70 
Records 139 
Revolution in Sind 1 
Risley Sir H. 63; 75-9; 190 
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Kohitaka (country) 206 
BQdhabhSirodhi (Begar) 241 
KudrapSIa 195j 227-8; 239 

S 

SabakTegin 193 

SabarasvSmin 273 

Sabdikas (grammarians )111 

Scichivas ( ministers ) 148 

SadSvarta 136; 157 

Saha si 16; 18-9; 20 

Sahiras ( SriHarsha ) 167 

Sabtas ( Sind people ) 183 

Saivas 111; 254; -aites 219; 289; 290- 

—ism 109; 286; 291 

Sakala ( Sialkot ) 1; 18 

Saka 61; 79; 82-4; 282; era 275; 292 

Salihotra 143; 159 

SSHvahana 73; 262-3 ( Satav.) 

Sammas 175; 183-9; 220 

Samarapati 197 

Samani 152; 193-4 

SSmanta 144-7-8; 152; 201; 206 

Samantadeva ( Kabul) 197 

Samatata ( E. Bengal) 30; 331 

Samkshobha 136 

Samudragupta II; 73; 105-6; 207-8 
210; 283-4 

S5ndhivigrahika 149; 234 
SangharSma 108 
SdiigrSma 195; 201; 224-6-7 
^ —psla 235; -Spida 215-8 
Sankara 30; 339 

Sankaravarman 193; 201; 222-3-4, 

^ exactions of-240-1 
Sankba 144; 153-5 
Sankhadanta 216 
Saktivarman 303; 310-1 
SankSsya 28 
Saokata 224 
Saptasindhu 190 
Baptatantavaa 111 
SSradS 213-9; 238 
SSrdOlavarmS 34 
^arvavarroS 26; 33-4-9; 40*1 
seal of-( original) 398 
Sa^Snka Gupta 3; 10-1; 30-1-4; 327 
SStavShana 80*1; 266-7; 274; 282-3 
SStahani Batta 282 


Sati { custom of) 97 
Satyasraya Pulakeshin 31-2 
Saulkika 157; 249 
Sauraseni 254 

SaurSshtra 209; 210; 242-4-5-6; 251 
Sauvira 162 

Scythian (ic);61-3-4-5; 76-7-8-9;82;88 
Scytho-Dravidian 78-9; 82; 

Seal of Harsha 2; 150 
Sen3pati 71; x55; 244-5-6; 307 
SenSnandarSja 270 
Sendraka 270-5 
Sesba -vamsa 82-6; 262 
Sham ( Syria ) 169 
Shabi 109-dynasty 199-201 
Shah Mir 232 
Shintu or Hintu 59 
Sibi 192-3; 172 
SiddhdrSja 156 
Sikhs 76; 87 

Siladitya (of Malwa) 8; 121-3; 25; 
38-9; 40; (coins of) 40; ( history ) 
44-5-6-7; 113; 131 
—( of Valabhi ) 247*8*9 
Sind ( revolution in ) 161-7, conquest 
of-by Arabs 198-186 
Sindas 86; 2T4 
Sinhapur 17 
Sinhasaiia 153 
SinbarSja 226; 194 
Sinha ( suffix ) 72 
Sinh.i Vishnu 284-6-7 
Sisodias 10; 20; 70; 242 
Siva (worship) 104; 206; 228; 24T 
^ 271-4 

Sivadevu of Nepal 375 
Sivaskandavarman 280 
Siwistan 162-3 7; 172 3-4 
Skandagupta 24; 60; 105: 146-8; 245 
Skandasishya 283 
Skanda Pur3pa 251-56-9 
Smith Sir V. 196-9; 214; 22 8;270» 
280; 298-806 Vincent Smith 
Sodha (people in Bind) 189 
Solankhi 70; 82; 254-8 
Solar race 71-2; 81-2-8; 268 
Soma 64-vadi4a 82 
Spalapati 197 
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Sramaiias 30; 104 
Srikanfcha 137 
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